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LINES TO 


SFI^T WiriT THIS TOLUMF, 

IN ALL OBLLILNCBj AS COMMANDED 


‘ Being joui sla\e, %%liat sliould I do but tend, 

, Upon the houis> and times of joui desue’ 

[ have no precious time at all to spend, 

Nor services to do, till } ou requiie ’ 

SilAKESPE kHL 


OOK fiom th;y flowery lattice, — ^let me 
gaze 

On that iieh brow, that e^e like morn- 
ing bright, 

That even sox row ^teais a face of smiles 
When thou art ncai , — foith fiom thy lattice look, 

My gentle and that golden da^ 

Recall, when first by Deben’s seawaid shoies, 
Following the curving of his banks, we stiay’d , 
Hand link’d m hand— sweet piignmage — and flll’d 
Wi% phantasies as sw eet — o’er ferny deli 
We trode, and fields by reeking coiiltei torn, 

And many a biook-fed mead, and islet gieen 
With w'aving samphire — theie the sihei ^ya\e, 
Obedient to the ocean’s hieath, just ciepis 
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To kiss the dew}^ margent — so we pass’d 
Pinnace, and baige, and fishei’s skiff, whence«'fliing 
The thin net sway’d along, and to the shoie 
The boatman’s carol sounded — farthei now, 
Following the inland waters, and oui heaits 
Surrendering to the genial influences 
Of sun, and aiis by soft Favonius breath’d, 

Say, how we lingei’d, pleasure gathering up 
As childien chase the insects o’er the plain, 

From eveiy sight and sound — The bee’s wild hum. 
His wing in some rude foliatiire encag’d, 

The beetle with its scaly habeigcon 
Fiettmg the maigm of the pool — the path 
Of the giey lizaid to its sinuous home, 

Oi watch’d the seamew’s siheij^ pennons shme 
Abo\e the sparkling wateis, oi far off 
Following then flight, — the buds of noblei plume — 
High-wing’d, and journeying to then distant home 

So on the inei’s ciispcd marge wo stood, 

Gazing the broad expanse, that like a lake 
Lay folded in the mountain’s soft embrace, 

Fit haunt of 113^ mph, or naiad — Onwaid now 
(What could wo less, sweet nature’s self our guide), 
Up that deal path to vulgai eyes unseen, 

With its giey shime, and lural chapel ei own'd, 
Thieadmg the oaken coppice, soon we gam’d 
A little sylvan law, that ’mid the embrace 
Of close-emboweiing tiees, its tender gieen 
Niiis’d with peiennial dews — the silent glade 
To us, methought, was dedicate, and our’s 
It seem’d, alone its beauty —to and ft 0, 

The wild-rose shadows by the Summer’s bieath 
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Were moving, — ^from the gnailod boughs abo\e 
The #ing-dove poured its amorous plaint, and there 
iSo more on man dependent, ^mid the lea\es. 

The icd-breast built its Summer nest secure 

^ Fit spot/ I cried, ^foi Giecian bard to feign 
P^sk, or fawn, amid the noonday heat 
Keposmg, or a band of paianymphs, 

Such IS the poet’s high record, at eve 
Discoursing in then soft Helladian tongue 
Oi here, pei chance, the silver-footed fa}s, 
Tripping to moonlight minstrelsy, might start 
Tho aged shepherd hastening down the glen ’ — 
T]*ou in this s}lvan bower, ’mid tufted moss 
^nd#wiinUod fein, with colour’d w^ecds commix d. 
And glossy leaves of velvet texture, laid, 

With hazel, and with hawthorn blossoms hung, 
Like to a Tuscan lady m her bloom 
Of richest beauty, as by Arno’s vale, 

Oi where his shaded waters Aibia spieads, 
Stepping from forth her princely halls, to taste 
The breeze, entranc’d I’ve seen — thou,thererechn’d, 
Or as some gentle Dryad, who af e\e 
Just stealing from her timid covert, heais 
Young Zephyr bieathe his vow — ^The day was 
clos’d , 

The morning’s roseate glow — ^The golden blaze 
Meridian, — and the eve’s purpureal sky — 

Oh day ^ as innocent, as fan ^ — and thou, 

Fair as the day, and young and innocent, 

Sweet maiden ; thou not seldom to thine e 
(As oft again on these reining sands 
Thy enmg footsteps shall bo seen) ilt cad 
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’Mid blushing smiles, and sunn}/ tears, that |peak 
Of fond remembrance, all that memory holds 
Of this sweet pilgrimage — the winding shoic, 
The soft enamelFd margin — the long sweep 
Of those majestic woods, which o’er the wa\e 
Flung deep their emeiald shado^\s, — the far hil^s , 
The gre;} loek, with its blue spiings tueklmg dCWIn 
Thioiigh thick concealing foliage, — and the vale. 
The long withdrawing vale, where Dcbcn winds 
His solitary wa\e from shoie to shoie, 

To where the fountains of the Ocean lie 


J M 


Bexiiall, 

20tli Septcmbei, 1835 
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LIFE OF MATTHEW PEIOR. 

BY IHE BEY J0H2T MITEOEB. 

lERE appeals to be gieat difficulty iii 
settling, Yith coiicetness, the biith- 
placo of Matthew Prioi In most of 
the biographies ho is said to haie 
been boin in London , but in the 
rcgistei of his college, he is called at his admis- 
sion, Matthew of Pi loi , Winbui n, in Middlesex on 
the next clay, after his admission,^ he himself signs 
his name, Matthew Piioi, of Doisetshiie, in uhich 
county, as Dr Johnson obseiies, and not in Mid- 
dlesex, Winbiirn is found When he stood candi- 
date for a fellowship, h\e years afterwards, heiYas 
registered by himself, as of Middlesex The last 

^ Peihaps theie is a slight rmbtahe in leadmg the legistci, 
and it should stand — of Wmburn A^D Middlesex at least, 
that -v^ould lessen the diffeience ^vhich now exists Eithei 
the -VNord Wmburn is in toto a mistake, oi the ivoid and 
should be used foi tn oi the whole account must reimm in 
Its piCuCi’t contiadictoi^ state If Piior’s fathei ms 
JO 1 ei m Loudon, it is not piuhabie that he should belong 'o 
Winbarn 
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ought to be prcfeiicd, because it was ma(Jo upon 
oath He Avas born 21st Ji%, 1664, in the col- 
lege legistoi he IS staled Films Gcorgii '^noi gene- 
wsi) a teim that scaieely applies to the account of 
the Biographia Britannica/ which describes his 
fathci as a citizen and joinei, being in p.ood 
repute Di Johnson thinks that he was w<ijang 
to lea^G his biith unsettled but it is to bo ob- 
served, that the account which describes him of 
Wmburn, and Paientis generosi, is wiitten by the 
piesident of the college, and that one great mis- 
take at the least, legarding the county in which 
his natue place is found, exists m it Yet the 
family appear to have had some land or pio- 
peity at Wmburn, and to ha\o parted vfith rt, 
and so the term ‘ generosus ’ might apply to his 
father as a piopiiotor it is, however, impossible 
to extricate the subject fiom difficulties that ha\o 
too long closed loimd it to be icmo\ed 

At his father’s death, which happened when ho 
•vvas young, ho was affectionately leceived^ into 
the house of his uncle, a biitchei of i espeetability 
near Charing Cioss, and by him placed undci Di 
Busby at Westminstei Theie he remained suffi- 
ciently long to receive many of the advantages of 
a scholastic education, and he is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself hy his talents and acquire- 
ments His uncle, however, lemoved him, afioi 

* See BiogiaplnaBritaiirnca, p* 3438 
Dr Johnson says—He is supposed to have/aZ/ew into 
his uncle’s hands, — a term not Wan anted by the eailiei 
account of the Biographia See also Piioi’s Life by Hum- 
phreys, prefixed to the 3id \ol of his Poems, p 1 3id ed 
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a eerlam time, with the intention of bunging him 
i\p to his own business His house was in good 
lepute, and fiequentedby some of the leading wits 
and patrons of the day, the Eail of Dorset among 
otheis ^ It happened that the company diffeicd 
w^h legard to the meaning of a passage m one of 
IT'-i ace’s odes, when one of the gentlemen said — 
^ I find that we are not likely to agree in our criti- 
cisms, but if I am not mistaken, there is a young 
fellow in the house, w’ho is able to set us right ’ 
Matthew Piioi was immediately sent foi, and ex- 
plained the passage with such ability and modesty, 
as gained him the appiobation of all piesent 
and the Eail of Doiset fiom that time losol-ved to 
romo{e him fiom the tap of ‘^The Rummer’^ to 
the more congenial bowers of the imi-vorsity He 
was accordingly sent to St John’s College, Cam- 
hiidge, and m pait suppoited by the generosity of 
his pation ^ Prior,’ sa}s Burnet,^ ^ had been taken 
a boy out of a tavern by the Eail of Dorset, who 
accidentally found him leading Horace, and he, 
being very generous, gave him an education in 
literature ’ He -was admitted in 1682, in his 
eighteenth yeai, and taking his degiee of Bachelor 
of Alts m 1G8G, was shortly after chosen fellow of 

* S Piioi kept the Eimniiei tavern at Charing Cioss, in 
1685 The annual meeting of the nobility and gentry m 
the paiish being held at his house, Oct 14, 1685 See the 
hnes^ 

My uncle, lest his soul, when Imug, 

Might have contuved the ways of thiivmg 

P.3439, B But 

2 See Bin net’s Histoiy, vol ii p 584 
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the college/ ’\\heie, as Johnson obseives^, it may 
loasonably bo supposed, that he was distinguished 
among his contempoiaiies About t\^o years after 
ho wiotc tliG poem on the Deity, which stands 
foremost in this \olume It was sent/ according 
to the established practice of the college, amo^ 
others on sacied subjects, to the Earl of E-^e^r, 
m acknowledgment of a benefaction receded fiom 
his ancestors and Johnson thinks that it was 
well received, and that fiom Prior’s mention of a 
picture, and of the countess’s musick, ho was pio- 
bably known to the familj^ It was during his 
residence at college, that he foimed an intimacy 
with Chailes Montagu, of Tiinity College, after- 
wards the Earl of Halifax In conjunctionr witfe 
him hewiote his well known tiavestie on Diyclcn’s 
Hind and Panthei, entitled — The Hind and Pan- 
ther tiansveised to the story of the Countiy Mouse, 
and Cit} Mouse, which wus published m 1687 ^ 
In the next jeai he wiote, as a college cxeicise, 

^ Di Johnson does not mention Piioi’s fello'wship IIis 
life of the poet is founded on that m the Biogiaphia This 
felJouship he letained to his death When he uas made 
ambassadoi, some one intimated that he ought to lesign his 
fellowship, he answered^ “ That eveiy thing he had besides 
wasprecaiious, and when all failed, that would be biead and 
cheese at the last, and theiefoie he did not mean to part 
fiom it ” 

^ Jacob says, ‘a discerning e}e might m tins piece ha^e 
^een the promises of a Solomon,’ -v Lnes of the Poets, vol 
11 p 154 It was tiansHted into Latin by Dobson, the 
ti anslatoi of Milton’s Pai adise Lost *' 

^ ‘ Did not HaliLiv,’ asked Spence of Loid Peteihoiough, 
‘wiite the Country Moube with Mi Pr;yoi?’ ‘Yes — 'just 
as if I was in a chaise with Mi Chcselden heie, drawn by 
Ins fine hoise, and should sa} —Lord, how finely we cliav/ 
this chaise ’ 
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his Ode on the necessary existence of the Deity 
His abilities being now lecognued, and becoming, 
as one of bis biographers asseits, the delight and 
admnation of his contemporaries, he wisely cndca- 
■^ouied to ad\anee his fortune bj a wider aequaint- 
with the world At the solicitation of his 
fii^'nd Eier-twood Shepherd/ he was, b;^ the in- 
fluence of his old patron, the Earl of Doiset, in 
1690, appointed secietaiy to the embassy that 
joined the Congiess at the Hague his conduct 
ga\ e such satisfaction to his empio} ers, that he wms 
subsequently made gentleman of the bed-chambei 
to the Ling and it is supposed that lo\e and poetiy 
equtlly occupied the leisure which 'he enjoyed 
IJg w^j^ote se\eial small poems, and paid his ad- 
dresses to Mrs Elizabeth Singer, aftorwmids the 
famous Mrs Kow^e In 1695 he joined with the 
general Corpus Poetaram b} inditing an eleg} on 
the death of Queen Marj , which Johnson suspects 
was ne\ei lead by the afflicted monarch, but as 
he adds, that great part of the Musce Anghcanoe 
was filled with poetic tears on the same subject, 
we maj- charitably excuse a Ling, w^ho was nd\ er 
much gi\en to poetry or literature, and w^ho was 
at that time more pi ofitably emploj ed in endea\ our- 
mg to settle a geneial peace - 

* See his Epistle to F Shepheid, ending^ 

Mv friend Chailes Montagu’s piefeir’d. 

Nor would I have it long obseivM, 
lhat one man eats, while t’othei’b staiv d 

2 In the second \olume of the Analecta Mas Anglican 
theie ito a cop’^ of \eihes * In obitum Augustissira'e et Desi- 
deiatibSini'n Regm'c Manse, by H Sache\eiell — G Adams 
— Vnt AIsop— P Foiillves—Fd Ghishull 
YOL. I. b 
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Pi 101 was again employed as secietaiy to tlie 
English negotiations at the treaty of RysWiek in 
1697 Having been nominated the same 3 /eai 
principal Secietaiy ot State in Ii eland In 1698 
he was secretary to the embassy to France, in 
which he continued both under the Earl of P<^“ 
land, and the Eail of Jersey and wheie he ^s 
said to be considered of gicat distinction An 
anecdote, hon 0111 able alike to his wit and his sm- 
eeiity, is lecorded m his memoirs — Being shown 
the pietuies at Yersaiiles which Le Biun painted 
to commemoiate the victoiies of Louis the XIYth, 
and being asked whethei the King of England's 
Palace had any such decorations, he answer^ — 
^ The monuments of my mastei s actions ar# to 
seen everywhere but in his own house ’ 

He did not leave Pans till some time after the 
airual of the Earl of Manchester, to whom his 
experience in foreign affairs, and his interest at 
the French Couit, were of eminent service In 
the middle of August, 1699, he went to King Wil- 
liam at Loo in Holland, when, aftei a \ery parti- 
cular audience with his majesty, he departed for 
England, and took possession of the under-secie- 
taiy’s seat, in the Eazl of Jersey^s office, but he was 
soon ordered back to Pans to assist the ambassadoi 
In the Chiistmas of this year, he punted his 
Carmen Seculaie, in which King William le- 
eeived all the piodigality of a poet’s commenda- 
tion Yet, as Johnson justly observes, — We must 
not accuse Prioi of flattery Of the domestic life, 
of the private virtues, and perhaps the temper of 
the monarch no very favourable account could be 
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given^ but Ins gi eat public actions, hi& zeal in the 
cause of libeity and of Euiope, his perse\ciance 
and inflexible steadfastness in adyeisit}, his cou- 
rage and militaiy skill, acquit Piior of lavishing an 
inelegant and undistinguished praise he said, 
ij^t he piaised others out of compliance v^ith 
fashion, but that, m praising Wilham, he followed 
his inclination 

In 1700, the unnersity conferred on him the 
degree of master of arts he succeeded Locke at 
the board of trade , and he was elected represen- 
tative of East Grinstead m Sussex, m 1701, when 
he seems to have changed his political opinions, 
amf to have voted for impeaching the lords who 
were charged with advising the Partition ti eaty 
He excuses himself, howevei, in one of his poems, 
(Conveisation) by saying that he never approved 
the tieaty, though obliged to carry it through in 
obedience to his sovereign 

Matthew, who knew the whole intiigue, 

Nor much approved that mvstic league 

Duiing the reign of Anne, the negotiators and 
secietaries gave v^ay to persons of more active 
virtues, and the sword took the place of the pen 
Prior published his well known letter to Boileau 
on the Battle of Blenheim, and an Ode addressed 
to the queen Soon after he punted a volume of 
his poems, beginning with his College Exercise, 
and* ending with his Nut-Biown Maid ^ Eugene 
and Marlborough gave for some jeais ample em- 

^ On the oiigm of this poem of the Maid, see 

Censuia Literaiia, vol. vi p* 114 
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ployments to the court-poets, and accordingly, the 
Battle of Ramilies was celebiated by Pnoi, as 
Blenheim had been before B} some it has been 
believed, that the queen and the nation were wea- 
ned of the war, before the gi eat commander who 
had so successfully piosecuted it, was inciine^o 
listen to teims of pacification It has been s|id, 
that Marlborough was influenced by private vieii s 
m its continuance , perhaps, however, his sagacity 
and experience enabled him to foiesee what still 
greater conquests his military talents, assisted by 
his powerful allies, could enable him to achie\ e 
and he might not have been willing to have his 
long career of victories sepaiated from the ^reat 
end to which they were diiected, — ^The reduction 
of the power of Fiance, and the assmed safety of 
the liberties of Europe Prior joined the party 
of Harley in endeavouring to diive the whigsfrom 
powei and a paper called the Examiner was set 
up, of which much is said in Swift’s works, and 
to which all the wits of the party contributed 
One in ridicule of Garth’s verses to Godolphin on 
the loss of his place was written by Prioi, and 
answered bj Addison Ho is thought also to have 
been the author of a very satirical attack on the 
Duke of Marlborough, called the Widow and her 
Cat, which concludes with the following stanza 

So glaimg IS thy insolence, 

So \ile thy bieach of tiust is, 

That longei with thee to dispense 
Were want of power, or want of sense, 

Then, Towzer, do him justice 

The change m Piioi’s political sentiments did 
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not ptisps unnoticed He tinned, sajs Pope, fiom 
a^tiong wing (which he had been when most wiUi 
Lord Halifax) to a Molent tory, and did not care 
to converse vith any whigs aftei, any moie than 
Roi\e did with tones 

’^n 1711, Pi 101 was appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary to the Com t of France, foz the purpose 
of negotiating a peace In a few weeks he le- 
turned, bunging with him Monsieur Mesnagei, 
and the Abbe Gualtiei As the whole of this 
transaction was private, Prioi and his companions 
were seized at Canteibuiy,^ but immediately le- 
leas^d by the queen’s ordeis The meetings were 
held at Piior’s house, who was joined with the 
|n ivy Council in the commission to sign the ai- 
tides, after the agreement, and who would have 
been joined by the two ministers at Utrecht, but 
the president, Loid Strafford, not willing to act 
with a pel son of so mean an extraction as Prior,- 
the business of trade was committed to the Lord 
Pi ivy Seal, the letters of St John and the queen, 
howevei, sufficiently evince their conviction of 
Pi 101 ’s knowledge and services, especially in mat- 
teifc. of trade In 1712, he w^ent to Pans, it is 

^ See account of Piior’s anest at Dealj in Scott’s ed of 
SiMft, vol 11 p 356, and Annals of Queen Anne’s Keign, 
p 231, and vol iv p 59 

^ Swift says in his Jouinal to Stella, — ‘ I dined with Lady 
Betty 1 heal Piioi’s commission is passed to be ambassa- 
doi Ixtraoidinaiy and plenipotentiaiy for the peace 
And so I must go see bis Excellency, ’tis a noble advance- 
ment, but they could do no less, aftei sending him to Fiance 
Lord Strafford ts as proud as hell, and how he will bear one 
of Prior’s mean buth on an equal character with him, I know 
not ’ 
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supposed with Loid BolingbioLe, to aiiang^ those 
matteis ■v\hich lemained unsettled at Utiecl^t 
Ho had the appointments of an ambassador, though 
he did not assume the chaiactci till aftei the do™ 
paituro of the Duke of Shiewsbiiiy In October, 
ho letiuned to England beaiing a pin ate 
fiom the French King ^ to the queen, and retuis^ed 
in No\embei He icmamed at Pans in the cha- 
racter of a public mmistci for some months after 
the accession of George the Fust, when he was 
succeeded by Lord Staii, who took possession of 
all his papeis ^ The proceedings of the new 
ministry against all who had any eoncein in^the 
negotiations of the peace of Utiecht, were suf- 

^ ‘Pnoi -ivas peisonally acceptable to Louis the XIVtb, 
and. well known to Boileai ’ See Scott’s Swift, iv p 75 

^ ‘Piior had mamfestel much weakness at the time of 
Bolmgbroke’s attamdei , his conduct was at least equivocal, 
if not tieacheious, and it is said that it was the news, 
that he was returning fiom hiance, prepaied to discovei all 
he knew, and to save himself by the sacrifice of his fnend, 
that piompted, oi at least acceleiated, Bolmgbioke’s sudden 
flight Whethei Pnoi le-ilh meant to implicate his pation, 
admits, hovevei, of much doubt His evidence entiiely dis- 
appointed the wings, who had much relied on it, and they 
■vented their wiath by the impusonment of the poet foi con- 
tempt and pi evarication IVe aie not possessed of Bohn g- 
hioke’s opinion of his conduct at this juncture, it piobibly 
caused a coolness between them, and there is no evidence 
that they evei again coiiesponded but fiom the maniiei in 
■which he mentions Pnoi’s death, which happened befoie 
Bolingbioke’s leturn to England, we may conclude that if 
he really consideied his conduct to be tieacheious, he felt 
rathei pity than i esentment foi the tiaitou’ Cooke s Life of 
Polingbioke, ■\ol u p 19 

In one of ins letters, Bohngbioke says, — friendship, 
dear Matt shall nevei fail thee, employ it all, and continue 
to love Bohngbioke ’ See Con vol in p 361 
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ficien^to put him on his guards and made him ex- 
pect the stoini that soon followed His letters to 
Boliiigbioko about this time are full of anxiety 
and despondence His private foitime ^vas un- 
secured, he had nothing but the inegulaily paid 
*^aiy of his situation, and in his public capaeit} , 
h%saw the long-gathered stoim of a hostile party 
leady to overwhelm him On his ai rival in Eng- 
land in March 1715, ho was immediately taken up 
by an order of the council, and committed to the 
hands of a messengei In April ho underu ent a 
short examination before the privy council, and at 
the conclusion v as remov ed from his ov n house, 
to fhat of the messengei Walpole made an im- 
f»eaehtnent against him, and he was ordeied into 
close custody and no peison was admitted to see 
him without leav e of the speakei He vas also, in 
1717, excepted out of the Act of Giacc, notwith- 
standing ho was soon after dischaiged v ithout any 
fiesh prosecution or tioiible The arrears of his 
expenses when allowed, had been procured for him 
by Lord Halifax, after gieat difUculty and dela} 
He wiote an account of the proceedings at his ex- 
amination befoie the committee, which is to be 
found 111 his memons His defence is left un- 
finished, and m w hat was done, he has not touched 
on one gieat objection, made paiticulailj by Lord 
Bolingbroke and himself that the;y were most 
ims^oBonahly loitty in the intciludes of the most 
serious and impoitant negotiations The fact is, 
the oiders received by the negotiators at Utrecht 
from the ministry in England respecting the con- 
ditions of the peace, and othei articles dependent 
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on itj do not appeal to have been \eiy clearly ex- 
pounded Lord Oxfoid’s peace v as wittily, though 
11 reverently said, ‘to be the peace of God — for it 
passed all human understanding ’ ^ Prior men- 
tions seveial difficulties on the articles of com- 
merce which fell to his share — ‘ We had like, ^ 
said, to ha've made an Athanasian business of^it 
at Utrecht, by that explanation of our own way 
of underrating our own commeice Their letteis 
to 50U are full of surmises and doubts that all 
was unhinged, and their letteis to us again, that 
explanations, howe\er made, were only to save 
appearances, and signified nothing This pie- 
langc, I say, and my endeavour to understand it, 
had like to make me run mad, if the Dtike cpf 
Shrewsbur}/ ’s good sense, and M de To-rcy’s, not 
only good sense, but right understanding, had not 
redressed us ’ ’ In another place, Prior, who I 
belie\e was not a very skilful, or successful nego- 
tiator, calls it, — The d — d peace of Utrecht 

* At length great Anna said — ‘Let discoid ceas^e,’ 

She said, the woild obey’d, and all was peace 
So hang Pope m hih Windsor Fore-'t — his commentator, 
Dr T Warton, observes, — It may giatify a curious leadei 
to see an extiact of a letter of Piior to Lord Bohngbioke, 
wiitten from Pans, May 18, 1713, concerning a medal that 
was to be stiuck on the Peace of Xltiecht, so highly celchi x- 
ted m this passage, communicated to me by fa^our of the 
late Dutchess Dowagei of Poitland, — “I dislike jom medal 
with the motto Compositis aeiieiantur aimis — I will ha\e 
one of my own design, the queen’s bust, surrounded with 
lauiel, and with this motto, Ann'c, Aug felici Pacifica?, 
Peace in a tiiumphal car, and the woids, missa per 
01 hem, this is ancient, this is simple, this is sense Rosier 
shall execute it, in a manner not seen m England since 
Simon’s time ” — See Wai ton’s Pope, lol 1 p 133 
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Witl^ the fall of the tor}- mmi&tiy, a fall as 
much o^Mng to then own selfish intrigues and un- 
principled designs, as to the powder of the whigs. 
Priors connection wnth public life and political 
caies was teimmated It is apparent fiom his 
ciif^^espondence that he had for some time foi escen 
his^fall, though he had no power of pioviding 
against its consequences He left his diplomatic 
honours as poor as w^hen he fiist assumed them 
He spent the remainder of his days at a small villa, 
called Down Hall, in Essex, which his old patron 
Lord Oxfoid ga\e him foi his life His chief 
pecuniary resources were drawn from his Fello'w- 
ship^ Having finished his Solomon on the Yanity 
oitho World, he collected a \oliime of his poems,- 


^ ‘Pi 101 hates Ins commission of the Customs Decau«;e it 
spoils Ins He sa^s, he dieams of nothing but cochets 
nnd dockets, and diawbacks, and othei jaigon, words of the 
Custom House ’ — S\s ift to Stella 

^ ‘Our fiiend Pnor, not having had the vicissitude of 
human things befoie his ejes, is likely to end hia da} s in as 
foilom a state as any othei poet has done before him, if his 
friends do not take moie caie of him, than he did of himself 
Theiefoie, to pie\eiit the evil, which ve see is coming on 
vei} v>e ha\e a project of piintmg his Solomo 7 is and 
othei poetical voiks b\ subsciiption, one guinea to be paid 
111 hand, and the othei at the deli\eiy of the book He, 
Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay me with me and lemembei jou 
It lb cm joint bequest that ^ou will endeavour to piocure 
some subscriptions You will giiejoiu receipts foi the 
money you recene, and when }ou letuin it hithei, }0u shall 
ha\e«)thers in lieu Theie aie no papers printed here, nor 
any adieitisement to be published, foi the whole mattei is 
to be managed b\ fiiends, m such a mannei as shall be least 
shocking to the dignity of a plenipotentiary ’ Letter from 
Eiasmus Lewis to Swift, v Swift’s Woiks, \ol xi p 460 , 
ed Hichols 
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and dedicated them to the Earl of Doisgt, as a 
memento of his foimci patronage The pixcc of 
the \oIiime, a handsome folio, two guineas, 
and it piodiiccd foiii thousand Soon after he 
foimed a vciy judicious design of writing a histoiy 
of Ins own time, which, doubtless, would l^e 
contained some valuable and authentic materials, 
as he was a neai spectatoi, as well as aetne agent 
in all the most impoitant political oecuiiences, 
till the dissolution of the toi^ mmistiy A lin- 
geiing feT ei, however, put a peiiod to his existence, 
Sept 18, 1721, in the 58th year of his age He 
died at Wimpole, near Cambridge, the seat of Loid 
Oxford at the time, but which was siibseqifently 
pui chased by the Yorkes He was hiuiec^y, at l^is 
own desire, in Westminster Abbey, and five bundled 
pounds were sot apart by him m his will, to eiect 
a monument to Ins memory The bust was ex- 
ecuted by Comeaux, and the Latin inscription, 
which IS much too long, written by Di Fncnd ^ 
Pi 101 appears to ha\e had a tench e^se towaids a 
lady called l^hs Elizabeth Cox, whom ho loft 
1 esidiiary legatee in his w ill and w ho is described 
as humouisomo and impeiious this, however, 
poets, and othei than poets ha%e borne before 
and since the days of Piior but Mis Cox was 
wuthoiit any share of that beauty, which, in the 
eye of a man of imagination and taste, is a ‘^peail 
of great pi ice, ^ and which at least is some com- 
pensation foi the meonvenienco of female capiiee. 
Against ill temper, and ill looks combined, I know 
nothing but a lesignation to fate, and a conviction 
* See Appendix No I 
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that m|seiy has no othei ano^\s so eiiielj and so 
majignant in stole Puoi left his college a set 
of books of the value of £ 200 , to be chosen out 
of his iibiary, and his own pictuio by La Bello, 
togethci with that of Lord Jeiscj The books 
"S^^said to be in \eiy supcib bindings, and the 
port ait repiescnts him as an ambassadoi ^ciy 
1 lehly dressed It v as said to be a pi esent to Piioi 
fiom Louis Xiy and cost a bundled pistoles 

Piior, I am afiaid, was not a moie able nego- 
tiator than the ininisteis who employed him , but 
he was a warm paitizan, and pinately as well as 
politically attached to the Bail of Oxford Many 
of his letteis aie to be found m the Boling- 
buokc c^iiespondencc, but ^Piior,^ sajs Mr Coxc,^ 

^ See Coxe’s Life of Sii E Walpole, aol i p 761, ’v\ho 
iflds, — ‘H is fiiend Steele ■^^as \\holl} incapable of appli- 
cation, and Addison ■was a miserable secietar/ of state ’ 
Pope sa-^s, ‘Pi 101 nothing out of %eise, and was less 
fit foi business than e\en Addison, though he pnzed him- 
self much upon Ins talents for it What a simple thing -was 
It to say upon his tombstone, that he -was wilting a histoiy 
of his own times'^ he could not wiite m a st^le fit foi Ins- 
ton, and I dale say he ne\ei had set down a woid toward 
any such thing ’ Swift, however, calls Mr Pi loi a peison 
of gieat distinction, not only on account of his wit, but for 
his abilities in the iianageraeut of affurs See last '^eais of 
Q Anne, p 78, ed Nichols See Cooke’s Life of Boling- 
broke, aol i p 165 In a lettei fiom Ld Bolmgbioke to 
Q Anne, Sept 20, 1711, he writes, ‘My Loid Tieasmei 
mo^ed, and all my loids were of the same opinion, that 
Ml Pi 101 should be added to those who are empowered to 
sign • The iea®on foi which is, because he ha\ mg personally 
treated with Mons de Toicy, is the best witness we can 
pioduce of the sense in which the geneial pielimiriar}’" en- 
gagements aie enteied into Besides which, as he %s the 
hist versed m matters of trade of all ^oui majest^^’s sei- 
yants, who have been trusted in this seciet, if }ou shall 
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^ made but an mdiffei ent negotiator ’ His ^antem- 
poiaiies have supplied us with little infoimation 
as to the lighter paits of his life His deportment 
seemed to be gay, and his conversation humoious 
and pleasant One of his answers to a vain cox- 
comb of a Frenchman is worth reporting 
was at the opera seated next to a person jyho 
accompanied with his voice the principal smgei , 
Prior began abusing the performei in the strongest 
terms of reproach, till the Frenchman expostulated 
with him foi censuiing a peison of acknowledged 
merit ^ I know all that/ said Pnoi, ^ mais il chante 
si haiit, que je ne sgauiois \ous ontendie ’ In a 
French company, when eveiy one sang a little 
song 01 stanzas, of which the bin den was ^ven,^ 
Banissons la Mclancolie, — when it came to his 
turn to sing, after the peifoimance of a young 
lady, he pioduced these extempore and elegant 
linos — ' 

Mais cette voix, et ces beaux eux 
Font Cupidon trop dangeieux, 

Et je sms tn-ste quand je crie 
Banissons la melancolie 

Piior ne\er had much money at command, and 
cithei by reason that he had not wheiewithal to 
purchase the venal fa'vouis of the higher class of 
beauties, perhaps from indolence, or perhaps from 


think fit to employ him in the futme treaty of commefce, it 
will be of consequence that he has been a paity concerned 
in concluding that convention, which must be the rule of 
this treats ’ In one of his letteis to Ld Bolingbroke, he 
signs himself — M Puor, animal peiegiine missum ad men 
tienduni li P causd 
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a natu^llj infeiior taste, he is said to ha\c been 
coaise and low m Ins amoiiis Piioi, sa}s Pope, 
was not a iiglit good man He used to buiy 
himself for whole days and nights togethei with 
a poor mean eieature, and often drank haid He 
t&lfcjnost of his effects to the pool woman he kept 
eonjfjanj- with — his Chloe Every body knows 
what a wretch she was, I think she had been a 
little ale-house keepei’s wife, and Spence adds, 
^ that after the death of her friend the Poet, she 
became the wife of a country cobblei ’ Aibuthnot 
WTOte to Mr Watkins — Prior had a narrow escape 
by d^ing, for if he had li\ed he had maiiied a biim- 
stono bitch, one Bessy Cox, that keeps an alehouse in 
L#ng Atie Her husband died about a month ago, 
and Prior has left his estate between his ser\ant 
Jonathan Drift, ^ and Bossy Cox Lewis got diiink 
with punch with Bess night befoie last Do not 
}0u say where } oil had this news of Piioi I hope 
all my mistiess’ (Q Anne’s) ministers wuil not 
beha\e themselves so We are to have a bowl of 
punch at Bessy Cox’s She would fain have put 
it upon Lewis that she w^as his (Prioi’s) Emma 
She owned Flandeis Jane was his Chloe I know’’ 
of no security against this dotage in bachelors but 
to repent of then misspent time, and manj with 
speed ” — The Duchess Dowager of Poitland (&a3s 
Hannah More) was Prior’s noble, lively little Peggj 
Dr Johnson calls his Chloes duty drabs and des- 
picable, who stole his plate and lan away Rieh- 
aidson says, Piior would leave Pope and Swuft, 


* V» p. xxxi * Adnan Diift, his executor ’ 
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and smoke his pipe with a common &oldiei|and his 
wife in Long Acre Yet if we believe Swift, Piioi 
was much loved and esteemed both by Bolingbioke 
and Haile}, as ho well deseived, upon account of 
e\eiy wrtuo that can qualify a man for private 
eomei&ation In another place he eommendg^JifsS" 
talent as a punster. Mr Hazlitt says, ^ Sonii,e of 
Prior’s bon mots are the best that aie recorded ’ 
Johnson, howevei, considers that his opinions were 
coriect and right, though his life was loose and 
sensual a distinction rather dangerous foi a mo- 
ralist to maintain, unless he belie\e& our reason to 
be unaffected by oiii passions and our will and 
that the integrity of the mind can long coexist 
with the degradation of the appetites, the mapuijiby 
of the affections, and the seductive wanderings of 
the heait From such anecdotes as the above, as 
well as fiom his works, we should judge our poet 
to have been a person of an easy, indolent, and 
caieless turn of mind , w’^ho having passed through 
the business of his early life, and acquired an inde- 
pendence of foi tunc by the kindness of his friends, 
spent the remainder of his dajs in a leisure, wheie 
amusement could be acquired with the least trouble, 
and with indifference towards all who censured the 
indelicacy of his choice, and the coarseness of his 
company In one of Bolinghroke’s letters to Sir 
Thomas Hanmei, he writes — “ If I have the honom 
of a line from } ou, pray give me some accoipat oi 
Mat’s pmate life Once I was in the gentleman’s 
secret, but his last dispatch contains, in almost a 
ream of paper, nothing Wt solemn accounts of base- 
ness, such as made me expect to find Jo Wei den 
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mstead|of Mat Prior at the bottom of the ’volu- 
minous epistle We hear much of a ce^ tarn eloped 
who has supp>lanted the nuUhoion maid ” 

Many yeais aftei Prior’s death there appeared 
a small volume called — The Histoiy of his own 
compiled from the oiiginal manuscripts- of 
his^Late Excellency Matthew Prior, Esq It was 
copied foi the pi ess by Mr Adrian Drift, his exe- 
cutor, and IS dedicated to Lord Oxford After his 
death, they came into possession of Charles Fore- 
man, Esq who had intended to publish them , but 
dying before his design was executed, the papers 
weie deliyeied to Mi BancLs As the authoi of 
the article on Prior’s life in the Biographia Bri- 
taiiniea^bser\es, Notwithstanding all this paiade, 
upon the perusal, veiy little of Mr Piior’s writing 
will be found in this piece ” Of Prior’s personal 
appearance I am not aware that any description 
has been given Swift, in his Journal to Stella, 
incidentally mentions, that he walked to make him- 
self fat, and that he generally had a cough , ^ and 
Loid Bolingbroke, m a letter to M do Torcy, writes 
— ^^Au surplus, vous voulez bien que je me remette 
a ee que j’aurai I’honneur de vous eerire en deux 

^ Thib person ib alluded to in a subsequent lettei of Prior, 
as Ills viliquuse dcfjoquee 

^ The title page has this motto underneath — “ I had ra- 
thei be thought a good Englishman, than the best poet, oi 
greatest seholai, that e\er \rrote ” llatt Prior 

‘*The days aie now long enough to walk lu the park after 
dinnei, and so I do ^\hene\er it is fan dhis walking is a 
strange remedy Mr Prior walks to make himself fat, and I 
to bring myself down He has generally a cough, which he 
only calls a cold We often walk round the paiL together ” 
Jomn to Stella, book xiv 361, 
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joins d’lci par son Excellence Matthieu ciois 
quo \oiis le trou-veiez instruit h fimr toiites les 
clioses, e£ que malg) o sa q^hihionomie, qm n’est q^as 
dcb qdiib hew eases, il ne seia pas perdu poui lo 
coup and in a subsequent one, speaking also of 
3Iatthieu, he says, Ce % 2 sage de hois ne eommer 
ceia son voyage que Liindi prochain,’’ and his^or- 
lespondent, in one of his answeis, obseives, Vous 
\ous avez lenvoye, my lord, sous Vextenew de 
Matthieu, le veritable fils de Mons Bays il ne 
lui manque que de remplir la ^ erre de son pere II 
est d’ailleurs aussi HoUandois, et je crois beaucoup 
plus opmiatre ” But we must now turn to his 
poetiy ^ 

Dr Johnson^ has observed, that Pnoiis wo^ls 
may be consideied distinctly as comprising Tales, 
Love verses, occasional Poems, the Alma, and the 
Solomon Taking then this distiibution, we may 
observe, that in his Tales, he has caught the quaint 
humour and comic power of Fontaine, the sly arch- 
ness, the fieedom of expiession, and the natural 
giaees of composition Some grossness, indeed, 
vv^hich belonged to the original, and which weio 
the dregs of a former age, and not i ejected by the 
levity of his, still remain , ^ the books from which 

^ On Johnson’s criticism on Pnor, see Cowper s Letteis, 
vol 1 p 318, second series, 8vo 

® Of Hans Caivel, Goldsmith says, — ‘This bagatelle, for 
which, by the b’se, Piior has got his gieatest leputation, 
was a tale told in all the old Italian collection of jeste, and 
borrowed from thence by Fontaine It had been translated 
once 01 twice before in English, yet ivas nevei regaided t#ll 
it fell into the hands of Mr Piioi A stioug instance how 
much eveiy thing is impioved in the hands of a man of ge- 
iims ’ See B ot Engl Poetiv, ii 58 
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both P||*ioi and the French poet borrowed their 
droll and humorous narrations were seldom free 
from a licentiousness that was used as a founda- 
tion for wit It would, however, be difficult to 
say how such stories could be more gracefully or 
■^eeably told 

Ij* Johnson thinks that Prior is less happy in 
his amorous effusions , and he compares them to 
Cowley’s artificial sorrow s But in the first place, 
there is an ease and simple elegance in them which 
Cowley seldom possesses m some there is a soft- 
ness and tenderness of complaint conve;yed wuth 
the utmost felicity of expiession , and for the clas- 
sical find mythological allusions, the;y are gaily and 
spjirtmgly inserted , introduced with some happy 
allusion, and accompanied by some agreeable and 
unexpected turn To shut out all allusions to the 
beautiful fictions of ancient mythology, would he 
to lob poetry of one of its richest provinces, a pro- 
vince created by the finest genius, and embeUished 
by the most captivating fancy 

The serious odes of Prior aie totally wanting m 
lyrical power Without possessing the strict or- 
derly arrangement which belongs to the model and 
form of lyiic poetry, they are also devoid of the 
fire, the abruptness, the bold transitions, the change 
of numbers, the figures, which the ode demands 
Prior uses the word ode m a very unusual and un- 
restricted sense His ode to Col G ViUiers is an 
elegy,* and written in the common heroic lines , 
one merit it possesses in having fiiinished Pope 
with the conclusion of his Epistle from Heloisa to 

vox I. e 
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Abelaid ^ His Epistle to Boileaii is sprightly and 
elegant and his burlesque on the same poet’s ode 
on Namur, is executed with infinite wit and tas*te 
Of Piior’s epigrams it is sufficient praise to say 
that they aro among the best which we possess, 
and are found in eveiy collection for many ^ 
them he is believed to be indebted to the FiefTch 
Dr Johnson disco\eied the Thief and Cordelier in 
the almost forgotten poems of Ceoige Sabinus 
The tianslation of Callimachus is stiff and hard, 
indeed the severe and highly wrought style of the 
original was unsuited to Piioi’s lighter pen In 
his ode in the mannei of Spensei, he has totally 
destroyed the beautiful system of vorsificatfbn in 
which the baid of Mulla enshiined his Fair;p Queen , 
and adopted, by way of impiovement, one consist- 
ing of two quatrains, and ending with an heioic 
veise and an alexandime, a pool and wi etched sub- 
stitute for the linked sweetness, and the finely sus- 
pended hai mony of the oi igmal Pi lor’s w^ell known 
tale of Henry and Emma^ appeals to me much in- 

^ Pi 101 ’s ode on tlie Queen’s death may he tiaced in Col- 
lins’s Ode to Thomson and a feather fiom his poem * the 
Dove,’ has dropped into Gia;^’s long story Prom Piioi, 
sa} 3 Ml Southey, Pope adopted some of the most conspi- 
cuous artifices of his \erse See Spec of Eng Poets, i p 
xxT Malone supposes that Piior may have wiitten the 
epitaph on Cecil, fifth Earl of Exetei See it in Scott’s 
Dnden, vol 191 The Judgment of Venus, in Pi loi’s 
woikc, IS said to be wiitten by Mi Harcomt See Dmi- 
stei’s ed of Philips.’ C 3 .(l 8 i, p 96 See some poems sup- 
posed to be b\ Piiui, 111 Nichols’ Select Poems vol ly p 
4G — 55, also a Latin poem on the maiiiage of Geoige, Phiice 
of De ipiaik, and the Lidv Anne, vol vii p 93 

On the original ballad of Henry and Emma, see Cen- 
suia Liteiaiia, vol vi p 114 It ib but fair to saj, that 
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ferioi tip the oiiginal ballad, as it ants its freshness 
and simpiicit} The subject is dla^\n out in con- 
tinued accusation, and concession, to a length that 
fatigues The tenderness and feeling are smo- 
thered in a o’’ Olid of words lost m geneiai ledec- 
"^ons and maxims of moiality, anddestiojedby the 
fan^fiii and ingeniojs images nliich arc bi ought 
to illiistiate them The ^\holc is too much in the 
st} le of the Pastoi hdo, and the Italian pastoi als 
The uiniost piame must be given to the cleganeo 
of tho diction, and the easy and varied flow of the 
nuinbeis but the whole piece is too aitiflcial and 
elaboiate It seems lathei a combat of skill and 
ingcfliutyj a desiie to toiment and to perplex, than 
a^iial #f anxious and mistiusting love and poi- 

Cou pel’s autlaoiity as legaids this poem is against the edi- 
toi, and therefoie it is gwen m this note ‘But -what shall 
■vve sa\ of his iubt/-fust} lemaiks upon Heniy and Enima?^ 
I agiee ^\ltil him, that moralh considered, both the knight 
and Ins laay were bad characters, and that each exhibits au 
example ^\hlch ought not to be followed The man d'ssem 
bles m a way that would have justified the woman had she 
1 enounced him, and the woman lesolves to follow him at 
the expense of delicacy, propiiety, and e\ en modest}’- itself 
But when the ciitic calls it a duil dialogue, who will he- 
lm e hini^ Theie aie few leaders of poetrj of either se-v iii 
thiS country who cannot leraembei how that enchanting p^ece 
has bewitched them, who do not know, that in&tead ot had- 
ing it tedious, they have been so delighted with the lo- 
inantic turn of it, as to ha-v e 0 % eilooked all its defects, and to 
ha-ve given it a conseciated place in then memories v\idiout 
ever feeling it a burthen’ See Lcttei, Jan 17, 17S2 As 
icgaic^ Di Johnson’s ciiticis>ms on Piior, theie is much that 
IS collect, and much not exactly to the pm pose It la cleai 
that he pie^ied without labom, diawiiig on his geneial 
stores of ciiticism foi lemark, to leading Prior with dili- 
gence and exactness His Liv es of the Poets al-ways show his 
vigour of intellect, sometimes the imperfection of his know 
ledge, sometimes Ins prejudice, and too often his indolence 
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haps, after all, the impiessxon from the nif:)ial is 
not satisfactory The repeated and increasing 
sacrifices which the lover demands, would hardly 
be compatible with that female dignity and fine 
sense of honour, which is built on a proud con- 
sciousness of innocence, and without which j.oy?f 
cannot be supported 

Of the poem of Solomon,'^ the general opinion 
seems to be coirect It may indeed be studied by 
the poetical ai tist, for the flow and harmony of its 
polished versification, and its beautifully selected 
and finished language , - but it is too long, too uni- 
form, and too seiious and majestic The we^hty 
and massive wisdom, the axiomatic and pregnant 
bievity of the original, are diffused into a*"flowmg 
eloquence and weakened by ornamental diction 
The GUI rent of the story moves languidly along 
and wants that vaiiety of embellishment, and that 
force of illustration, which diaws its examples from 
the history of men and of society, and which Pope 
so happily introduces into the Essay on Man — 

To point a luoial, oi adoin a tale 

^ Cowper considers * the Solomon to be the best poem, 
whethei we consider the subjects of it, or the execution, 
that he e\ei wiote ’ Lettei to Umvin, Jan 5, 1782 

“ There is one piece of absurdity in the second book of 
Solomon, which one would have thought the taste of Pi lor 
would have rejected Abra is going to give a dinner to 
Solomon 

Abia imites — the nation is the guest 
To have the honoui of each day sustain’d, 

The woods are travel sed, and the lakes aie drain’d , 
Arabia’s wilds, and Egypt’s aie explored, 

The edible creation decks the board, 

Hardhj the Fhcenia. scapes f ' 
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Of %c Almaj^ the only defects appeal to bo 
m its rambling and inconclusue plan Though 
foimed (it IS said) upon the model of Hudibias, 
there is sufficient originality to ledecm it fiom 
the seiviiity of a copy Inferioi in its pregnant 
l}reyty of wit, and unexpected quamtness of allu- 
sio’^, but fai excelling it in easy and giacefiil turns 
of thought and in the unaffected clearness of its 
language, which flows on with peifeet ease, as if 
totally unembarrassed by the restraints of ihjme, 

^ Mr Pope said that the Alma of Piior -was the only 
woik that, abating its excessue scepticism, he could iMsh 
to have been the authoi of Yet so unable, «;aid he, aie 
nutlu^rs to make a true estimate of vhat they ^^llte, either 
fiom thejondness of their subject, or the pains it costs them 
iiFthe composition, that Pnoi, a&king him soon aftei the 
publication of his works bj subbcriptiori how he liked lus 
Solomon, he replied, — Your Alma is a mastei piece The 
other, with great impatience and lesentment, leplied, — 
“What, do 3 oil tell me of mj Alma, a loose and hasty 
smbble to iehe\e the tedious horns of impiisonment, while 
m the messenger’s hand ” — Ihis judgment of his fuend 
occasioned these two satiric lines in the small poem of the 
Impertinent (The Conversation ) 

Indeed, poor Solomon in rhi me 
Was much too gra^e to be sublime 

See BulFliead's Life of Pope, 8io p 482 Goldsmith 
(bee lus Beauties of Eng Poetn, ^ol u p 20 u ) 
“What Pnoi meant b^ this poem I can’t undeist uul Bj 
the Gieek motto to it, one would think it was either to 
laugh at the subject oi hib leadei Iheie aic some paits 
ofitieu fine, and let them siae the badiu.s'5 of the lest ’ 
Sheuistoue obseii ed, +hat Pope ne\ ei mentions Piioi, though 
so haitd&omdj spoken of lu the Alma One might imagine 
til it Ml Pope, indehtid as hi. u as to Pnoi foi such numbei- 
less beauties, should have readilj lepiid this poetical obliga- 
tion This can onlj. be imputed to pnde, oi pavt'i cunning, 
but Pnor s name twice occurs m the Duuciad, B ii C 124, 
13S though but slighth 
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of Prioi’s larger poems it is undoubtedly tile most 
pci feet 

To Piior must be allotted the praise of giving a 
giace and delicacy of finish to oui vcisificationj 
which alone was wanting among the mpi ele- 
ments intiodiiced by Dryden, and in which: he 
was scarcely inferioi to Pope In this respect, 
compared to Piior, Denham and Waller^ appear 
lugged and unfinished To this lefinement, Piioi 
was probably led by his familial ity with the Fieneh 
poets, and by his choice, like them, of those light 
and mimatuie subjects, which deine half then 
merit fiom minuteness of finish, and delicaey of 
touch It would appear, at first sight, that he 
w as more defective in the accuracy of his rhymes,^ 
than might ha\e been supposed but a very great 
latitude had been allowed m that respect, till 
Pope’s example, stimulated by Swift’s fastidioiivS- 
ness, corrected the omI the few hemistichs which 
he introduces in his Solomon, were probably in- 
tended to 1 ell eve the monotony of the piece Piior 
peihaps cannot be called a gieat poet but he 


^ Oar poetry was not quite harmonized in WallePs time 
so that this which "would be now halted upon as a shvettly 
sort of ve7 srfication^ was, with lespect to the time m which 
it was wiitten, almost a prodigy of hainion} — Goldsmith, 
Beauties of hng Poetiv, ii 91 
^ The chief aie — has, face — means, intends — caivel, bii- 
rell — lelief, li^^e — fiowns, surromidb — "voice, noise — kipdness, 
fineness — Uwn, man — pioclaim, swam — sutli ihymes as uay 
and sea weie allowed Pope alwav^s ihvmes tea to such 
woids it was then pionounced as in Piench 
3 See veises by Piioi to Lady Heniietta Hailey, not in 
the common edition of his wo’ks, in Scott’s ed of Swift, 
vol XVI p 328 
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has tfte meiit of wilting m a sl3le and manner 
foinied ith such taste and slall,^ ith such know- 
ledge of the laws of poetiy, and such attention to 
the choice of words, and beauty of language, as 
to pro\e that he was a great piohcient m his ait 
In Jus o^TO lively, picturesque, and gay manner, 
hc^is still iinrn ailed, and he may justly be called 
the hist poet of the diessed age of poetrj', who 
brought to perfection the polished ease, the vivacity 
and graces of the Fiench school 


^ Pope mentions Prioi in the li&t which he diew up of 
wi iters who might seive as authorities foi poetical language , 
it begun twice, but left imperfect There were but nine 
mentioi^ed, and two of these onh in the burlesque style — 
fjpensei, Shakespeaie, Fletchei, Waller, Butlei, Br-^den, 
Pryor, — Spence’s A.necdotes, p 311 
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I Inscription on P? loi ^s Monument in We^imimter 
Ahhey, hj Dr Friend, 

Sui tempoiis Histoiiam meditante 
Paulatim obiepens Febris 
Open simul et vitse filum abripuit 
Sep 18 An Dorn 1721 a3tat 57 
H S E 
Vir exmiius 
Serenibsimis 

Eegi Gulielmo, Kegmasque Marue 
In congressione foedei atorum 
Hagse Anno 1690 celebrata 
Eemde Magn® Britanniae Legatis 
Turn ns 

Qui Anno 1697 Pacem Rjswicki confecerunt 
Turn, ns 

Qiii apud Gallos Annis pioxinais Legationem obieinnt 
Eodem etiam Anno 1697 in Hibernia 
Seci etaims 

ISTecnon in utioque lionorabili confessu 
Eorum 

Qui Anno 1700 oidmandis commeicii negotii^ 
Quiqne Anno 1711 diiigendis Poitoiii rebus 
Pisesidebant 
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Commissionaiiiis 
Postremo 
Ab Anna 

Feiicissima3 Memorife Kegin^ 

Ad Lnclovicum XIY Galhaj Kegem 
Missus Anno 1711 
De Pace stabilienda 
(Pace etiamnnm dui ante 
Biuque nt bom jam omnes speiant dm atm a) 
Cum summa potestate Legatus 
Mattbasus Prioi Aimiger 
Qui 

IIos omnes, quibus cumulatus est, tituios 
Humamtatis, ingenii, eiuditionis laude ^ 
Supeiavit 

Cm enim nascenti faciles aiiiseiunt md«!8? 
Hunc Puerum Schola hic legia peipohvit 
Jii\enem in collegio S’ti Jobanms 
Cantabiigia Optimis scientns instiuxit 
Yiium denique auxit, et peifecit 
Malta cum ’viiis Pimcipibus consuetudo 
Ita natus, ita mstitutus, 

A vatum clioro, ayelli nimquam potuit 
Sed solebat smpe reiiim Civilium gravitaleni, 
Amoenioiiini literal um studns condiiQ 
Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 
Hand mfeliciter tentaiet 
Turn in fabellis eoncmne lepideque texendis 
Mims Aitifex 
Xemmem babuit paiein 
Ilmc libeialis animi oblectanienta 
Qiiain nullo illi laboie coiibtiteiint 
Facile 11 peispexeie, qnibus usus est Aniici 
Apud quod Uibanitatem et lepoium plenus 
Cum ad lem qu^cunque foite incideiat 
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Aple, v'liie copioseqiic alludeiet 
Intel ea nihil qusesituin, nihil vi expie&feiim 
Yidebatui 

Sed omnia nltio efflueie 
Et quasi jugi e fonte afFatim exiibei iie 
Ita siios tandem dubios leliquit 
Essetne in Seiiptis Poeta elegantior 
An in Con-victu, Comes jucimdioi 


II Mxtt act fr om TPh? ton^s Pope on the MSS of Pi lor 

* Oiii friend Dan Puoi told, ;you know, 

A tale extiemel;^ ^ piopos ^ 

I Hivn frequently wondered how spaiing Pope has 
been in geneial in Ins piaises of Pnoi, especially as 
the lattei was the intimate fiiend of Swift and Loid 
Oxfoid I imagine this iesei\e is owing pimcip illy 
to some satiiical epigrams that Piior wiote on Atter- 
buiy The Alma is not the only composition of 
Prioi, in which he has displayed a knowledge of the 
woi Id, and of human natui e toi I w as once permitted 
to lead a cuiious manusciipt, hte in the hands of hei 
Giace the Dutchess Dowagei of Poitland, containing 
essays and dialogues of the dead, on the folio ^viiig 
subjects h} Pi 101 

1 Heads foi a Tieatise on Learning 

2 •Essay on Opinion 

3 A Dialogue between Chailes the Fifth and 
Ileiaid the Giaminaiian 

4 Betwixt Locke and Montaync 

6 The Vicai of Biay and Sir Thomas Moie 
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6 Oliver Cl omwell and his Poitei.^ 

If these pieces were published, Prior would appear 
to be as good a piose wiiter, as a poet It seems to 
be growing a little fashionable to deciy his gieat 
meiits as a poet They who do this, seem not suffi- 
ciently to have attended to his admirable ode to Mi 
Charles IMontagu, Eail of Halifax His ode t^the 
Queen, 1706, and his epistle and ode to Boileau 
most of his tales, the Alma here mentioned , the 
Heniy and Emma (in which surely are many strokes 
of tenderness and pathos), and his Solomon, a poem 
which, howevei faulty in its plan, has yet veiy many 
noble and finished passages, and which has been so 
elegantly and classically translated by Dobson, ^s to 
leflect honour on the College of Winchester, wheie 
he was educated, and wheie he tianslated ‘the firrt 
book as a school exei cise I once heard him lament, 
that he had not at that time lead Lucretius, which 
would ha-ve given a iichness, and vaiiety, and force 

' See Spence’s Anecdotes, p 48 Piiorkept eveiy thing 
by him, e\en to all Ins school exercises Iheie is a manu- 
script collection of this kind, in his sei-vant Diift s hands, 
which contains at least half as much as all his published 
woiks And theie are nine or ten copies of acises among 
them, which I thought much better than several things he 
himself published In paiticular, I lemember there i\as a 
dialogue of about two handled \erses, between Apollo and 
Daphne, which pleased me as much as anj thing of his I 
evei read There aie also foin dialogues in piose, between 
persons of characters aery stiongly opposed to one anothei, 
which I thought aeij good One ol them was between 
Charles the Fifth and his tutor Adiian The sixth, to show 
the diffeient tmns of a person who had studied hjiman 
natme, only in Ins closet, and of one who had rambled all 
oaer Luiope Another, between Montainc and Locke, on a 
most leguldi and a leiy loose way of thinking A thud, 
between 0 Ciomwell and his mad Poitei, and the fomth 
between Sii Iliomas Moie and the Vicai of Biav — Pope 
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to ms leiseSj tHe only fault of which seems to be a 
monotony, and want of different pauses, occasioned 
by tianslatmg a poem m ihyme, which he avoided in 
his Milton It IS one maik of a poem intrinsically, 
good that it IS capable of being well translated The 
political conduct of Piior was blamed on account of 
the pai t he took m the famous pai tition treaty , but 
in s^me valuable memoii s of his life, written by the 
honourable Mi Montagu, his fiiend, which were also 
m the possession of the Dutchess Dowager of Port- 
land, this conduct is clearly accounted for, and amply 
defended In those memoiis aie many curious and 
mteiestmg particulais of the history of that time 
In a cuuous and oiigmal lettei which I have read, 
by tlfe favour of the late Dutchess Dowagei of Port- 
liyid, PiMOi speaks thus slightmgly of the veracity of 
the celebiated Eail of Peterboiough to Lord Oxford, 
Peb 10, 1714 — “Loid Peteiborougb,” says he, “is 
gone from Genoa m an open boat — that’s one , SOO 
miles by sea — that’s two^ that he was forced ashoie 
twenty times by tempests and majoi keens, to lie 
among the locks — that’s — how mamj^ my loid trea- 
surer ” 


III FromBolingbioke\ CoTiespoiidence 4yo1s 8\o 

Sept 1712 ^ ^ * What I trouble you with is, 

you see, a parcel of lettei s, which have been bi ought 
hithei, and were left duiing my writing fiom Pon- 
tainbleau They aie, I believe, of no gieat worth, 
and might have staid on this side for ever Indeed, 
they had like to have done so, for your fiiend Matt 
has foi fifty hours past had a trousse-galante dans 
toutes les formes^ and I was of opinion that I was 
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going ad Palamedem^ ad Ulyssem, et Keioas fi liave 
changed this opinion these twelve houis past, and I 
hope to live with Loid Tieasmei and Loid Boling- 
Lioke, who aie e’en as good comj)an 7 , why do I not 
heai fiom you all ^ 

Jan 1713 — Matt to Ileniy — I have heaid no^oie 
fiom the Congiess at Utiecht, than if it wei#the 
council of Jeiusalem What last I had fiom you 
thence, I faithfully tiansfeiied to you, expecting 
youi 01 dei s thei eupon If you agi ee with the o- 
posal of N ewfoundland, which is the same you and I 
(N B thib IS Matt and Hail y) laid down and if we 
can take 1664 foi oiu plan, in oidei to i educe the 
tiafhc to that eia, the peace is made Otheiwise I 
see no shore Hot but that I am ready to cswiin 
long as you please alio mm i or svper altiim ma 7 e, 
for that }ou will lemember was a point of giammai 
long discussed as aie some other points, aiiogat, or 
assumpsit, and — paiions d’auties choses ^ ^ i 

have made j oui compliments to my Lady Dutchess, 
and thank } 0 u foi the hint as to the nioibie in 
tiiiffles ^ ‘Hon sunt contcmnendi quasi pai\a, sine 
quibus magna constaie non possunt’ 


April 8, 1713 * ^ 

TO K3S GEXCE THE DUlCE OE SHREWSBTJEY 

(W 1 th Montaign’s Essays inclosedin the above Letter ) 

Dictate, oh, mighty judge, what thou hast seen 
Of citieb and of coui ts, of books and men, 

And deign to let thy servant hold thy pen 

‘ Ihib passage alludes to some tiifles which he had sent 
to Q. Anne 
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Tbioilfb. ages thus I might presume to live, 

And fiom the tiai sciipt of thy piose leceivc 
What my own shoit h\ ’d vexse can uevei give 

Thus should fan Biitain, with a giacious smile, 

Eeceive the woik , the veneiable isle, 

Poi more than treaties made, should bless my toil 

Komlongei hence the Gallic st;^le prefen ’d, 

W%dom in English idiom should be heaid, 

While Shievvsbury told the world when Montague eir’d 

— Ai e they good ^ What think ) ou of an oak, which 
ibBiitam, atiophy of aims at the bottom of it, a 
wieath of palm hung on the tiee, o\ei the troph}, 
innumeris potior 

1713,*May 10 * ^ Biothei Sim is heie, vciy 

well and lieai ty lie tells me, you have lescued Cato 
fiom "Whigism I have sjioke to Loid Chambeilaiu 
concerning Booth, and I believe we may piociue any 
eiicouiagement foi him that is reasonable Note, Cato 
means Addison, who, though by pai ty a Whig, asso- 
ciated with the pimcipal men on the Tory side The 
day on which the account of the peace ai lived, ho 
dined with Bohngbioke 

1713, Sept — ^Pooi Dick Skelton dines sometimes, I 
think, m Yoik Buildings He has done so these thi ee 
yeais, but colic, spleen, and disappointment, soui 
people’s digestion Pi ay pei sist in your good opinion 
of him, my Loid, for he leally deserves it fiom}oii 
I have likewise engaged the Duke of Shiewsbui y to 
put 111 a kind woid m his behalf, for what, in God’s 
name, do we tianslite oui odes, and write om little 
stuff, but to be able to do oui fiiends some good^ and 
why is a man, who may be useful to the public, and 
whose heart is with us, to he fallow till eithei we hav e 
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not the power to do him service, or till he wanf^health 
to enjoy oui friendly offices ^ I wish I had a word from 
Lord Ti easurer , but wishes are vain, and sighs can- 
not obtain, as Sii Car Scroop most elegantly expresses 
It * 

1713. * * Adieu, my dear Lord, if at my return 
I may help yon any way m your drudgery, the youij^est 
clerk you have is not more at your command and if 
at the old hour of midnight after your diudgery, a cold 
blade-bone of mutton m Duke Street will go down sicut 
ohm, it, with all that belongs to the master of the house 
(except Nanny) is entirely youis Adieu May God 
bless you, men lespect you, and women love you 

1714, Jan 18 — The very apprehensions I felt^rom 
what you said of the Queen’s being ill, thomgh you 
added the news of her bemg lecovered, gave my car- 
case a veiy ugly shock so much do my own fears 
natmally outweigh my joys, oi plainei, so much am I 
rathei a coward than a hero Good God ’ what a 
thousand things have I thought, since I received your 
letter, if that should happen, which one hates even to 
think of, what is to become of us^ What soit oi set 
of men ai e to be our taskmasters ^ and what sluices 
are we pi ovided with, to save Great Bi itain fi om bemg 
o\ei flowed^ after what would become of us alP the 
thought, I giant you, is very mean, what would be- 
come of me ^ but humanity is frail and querulous If 
the prospect, therefore, of this evil, though, I hope, fax 
removed, be dreadful to the masters of Moi timer Castle, 
Hinton St George, Stanton Harcomfc, oi Bucklehmy, 
what must it be to friend Matt, qui oppressus inimicis 
et mvidia, mrumnis et paupertate, moi bis et annis, oi , 
as it IS upon the tombstone, sine goods, sine lands, 
sme riches?* Why wont Lord Ti easurer think‘s of 
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this orit half houi , since we may do it at any half houi , 
since he intends to do it, I believe and possibly, halt 
an hour too late, will be as sony as myselt thxt it was 
not done ^ But if the Queen is w ell, hang all the rest 
Gaultier had alaimed this couit, upon youi lettei I 
was glad to convince them that there was no giound 
for t^eir apprelienbions, youi Lordship’s letter gu mg 
so good an account of her majesty’s indisposition being 
so happily past And accordingly I contmued the 
appointment and invitation I had made to some of oui 
fi lends to dine with me yesteidaj Monsieui could 
not, as he piomised, come, the king having appointed 
him to wait on his majesty at Monti But I had wO' 
men^ Croissy, Toicy, Bouzolles, and (as Madame 
Croissy had invited hei, Lady Jeisey) men, Caid 
IJolignaft, Abbe Pompone, Count Croissy, and that 
gang Albergetti to sing accompagnement de musique, 
and eveiy thing a Fhonneui de I’Angleterre But 
under this mask of muth — premit alto coide dolorem 
— ^till I heai from England moie paiticulaily, that the 
Queen’s health is confiimed, &.c 

1714, Apiil — ^By what I have sent you inclosed, I 
hope, my dear Lord Bolmgbioke, I shall hear no moie 
of sluices ‘‘till Shiloh comes ” What aie ye all doing 
III England, and (as these people ask me) who are the 
govei nment ^ For my own pai t, I hear nothing fi om 
that merry island, but that you, I, and all oui fi lends 
aie called rogues and rascals all the day long, and in 
every coffee-house Quousque tandem^ 8.0 

LOFB FEIEKD, Ma\ 1, 1714 

Matthew bad nevei so gieat an occasion to write ? 
woid to Heniy as now, it is noised heie that I am 
soon to return The question that I wish I could an- 
swei to the many that ask, and to our friend Colbert 

TOL I d 
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do Toicy (to whom I made your compliment^ in the 
mannei you commanded) what is done foi me, and 
to what I am lecalled ^ It may look like a bagatelle, 
what IS to become of a philosopher like me but it is 
not such, what is to become of a person who had the 
honour to be chosen and sent hither, as intiusted in 
the midst of a war, with what the queen des^ned 
should make the peace Eetuining with the Ijoid 
Bolingbioke, one of the gieatest men in England, and 
one of the finest heads in Euiope (as they sayheie, if 
iiue 01 not, n’lmpoite) having been left by him in the 
gieatest chaiactei, that of hei majesty’s plenipoten- 
tiary, exeicising that power conjointly with the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, and solely after his depaituie Jlav- 
ing heie received moie di«?tingiushed honoui than any 
mmistei, except an a nlo^bador, ever did, afid son>e 
which were iievei given to any, but who had that 
chaiactei , having had all the success that could be 
expected, having (God be thanked) spared no pains 
at a time, when the peace at homo is voted safe and 
honoui able, at a time when the Earl of Oxfoid is lord 
tieasuiei, and Loid Bolingbroke fast secietaij of 
state, this unfoitunate person, I say, neglected, foi- 
got, unnamed to any thing that may speak the queen 
satisfied with his services, oi his fi lends concerned as 
to hib foi tune Monsieur de Toicj put me quite out 
of countenance the other day, by a pity that wounded 
me deeper than ever did the ciuelty of the late Lord 
Godolphm He said he would wiite to Bobm and 
Ilany about me God foi bid, my loid, that I should 
need any foieign mtei cession, oi owe the least tQ any 
Erenchman living, besides decency of behavioui, and 
the 1 etui ns of common civility Some say I am to go 
to Baden, otheis, that I am to he added to the com- 
missioners for settling the commerce In all cases, I 
am ready, but m the mean time , — die ahqmd de tnbus 
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cajnllm ISTeitliei of these two aie^ Ipiesiiine, honouis 
01 lewardS) neither of them (let me saj to my deal 
Lord Bolmgbioke, and let him not be angi;^ with me) 
ate what Diift^ may aspiie to, and what Mi Whit- 
woith, who was his fellow cleik, has oi may possess 
I am fai fiom desnmg to lessen the gieat meiit of the 
gentligjiian I named, foi I heaitily esteem and Io%e 
him* But m this tiade of ouis, my loid, in which you 
aie the geneial, as in that of the soldieiy, theie ib a 
ceitam right acquned by time and long service Fou 
would do any thing foi join queen’s scivice, but ^ou 
would not be contented to descend and be degiaded 
to a chaige no way p^opoilioned to that of secietaiy 
of state, an} moi e than Mi Boss, though he -s-v ould 
chaig^ a paity with a halbtid in his hand would be 
cqptent >11 ln& lite aftei to be a servant Was my Loid 
Daitmoiitb, from secietaiy returned again to be com- 
missioner oi tiade, oi from secietaiy of wai, would 
Frank Gw in think himself kindly used to be returned 
again to be commissioner In t,hoi t, my lord, you htU e 
put me above myself, and if I am to i etui n to m}solf, 
I shall return to something veiy discontented and 
uneasy I am suie, my 3 jOi(I, you will make the 
best u‘5e } on can of this hint foi my good If I am 
to ha'v e an} thing, it will ceitainly be foi her majcsty’b 
sei\ice, and the ciedit of my fi lends m the niiinbU}, 
that it be done befoie I am lecalled fiom hence, lest 
the world may think eithei that I ha\ e nieiited to be 
dibgi aced, oi that } ou dai e not stand by me if nothing 
IS to be done Jiat voluntas Dei I ha\e wiit to Loid 
Tieasiiiei on this subject, and having imploied }oui 
kind iiitei cession, I piomibe }ou, it is the lastremon- 
stiance of the kind I will evei make Adieu ^ ni} 
Loid^ all honoiii, health and pleasure to }ou 

Youis evei, Matt 


His secietaiy 
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I siiouii) be wanting m my duty and fiiendsbip to 
} ou, if I wei e silent upon a point, wliicli for me, of all 
men, it is most dangeioiis to touch }ou will easily 
guess it IS the diffeiences, and as they aie lepiesented 
heie, the open quaiiels between my inasteis at 'VJpiite- 
hall "Who IS in the wiong, oi who is in the iigfet, is 
not in in} powei at this distance to deteimine, but 
tins thing, eveiy one sees at tins couit, fiom Toicy to 
Comtenvaux, as I believe they do in yours, fioin my 
Loi d Chancelloi to Mu amont, that the honour of oui 
nation daily diminishes, and the ciedit of the mmisteis 
most paiticularly suffeis I would expatiate upon this 
topic, if I did not write to a man of your superior 
sense, and I need make no excuse foi touch^^ng upon 
it, because, I am sme, I write to a man who loves me 
an d knows I lo-v e him I have one reason to wish an end 
to these misundei standings, more than any man else, 
which lb, tint I foresee my own rum inevitably fixed 
m then continuance , but be all that as it will, my 
Loid Bolingbioke shall never be ashamed of my con- 
duct, 01 find me behave otherwise than as an honest 
and an English man 

Am I to go to Eontambleaii ^ am I to come heie ^ 
am I to be looked upon ^ am I to hang myself^ from 
the present prospect of things, the lattei begins to 
look most eligible Adieu ^ my Loid, God blesa 
}ou^ I am evei inviolably youi s, Mati 

Mons de Toicy has very se%eie, and Ifeai 'veiy 
exact accounts of us, we are all fiightened *out of 
oj’ wits, upon the Duke of Marlboi ough’b going into 
E igl ind 
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TO THE 

BIGHT HONOUR \.BLE LIONEL, EARL OF 
DORSET AND MIDDLESEX 


T loolvs like no great compliment to 
}Our Loidbhip, that I picfix >oiu 
name to this epistle, when, in the 
pieface, I declare the book is pub- 
lished almost against my inclination 
But, in all cases, my Lord, you have an hereditar} 
right to whate'^er may be called mine Man\ of 
the folio vung pieces were ^^iitten b} the command 
of your excellent father, and most of the lest, 
iindei his protection and patronage 

The particulai felicity of your birth, my Lord , 
the natural endo^vments of your mind, (which, 
without suspicion of flatter j,) I ma} tell jou, aie 
\eiy great, the good education with which these 
parts have been impro\ ed , and your coming into 
the world, and seeing men veiy early, make us 
expect from your Lordship all the good, which oiii 
hopes can form in favoui of a young nobleman 



Aftei wauls cieated Duke of Doiset 
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Tu Mwcellas ens, — Oiu eyes and our healts are 
turned on you You must be a judge and master 
of polite learning , a friend and patron to men of 
letters and merit , a faithful and able counsellor 
to 50U1 prince, a true patriot to your country, 
an ornament and honoui to the titles you possess , 
and in one word, a worthy son to the gre^t^arl 
of Dorset 

It is as impossible to mention that name, with- 
out desiring to commend the person, as it is to 
give him the commendations which his virtues 

* Born 24tli Januai}, 1637, died 29th January, 1706 
Ml Walpole observes that he was the finest geinS'Iemau 
in the voluptuous couit of Charles the Second, and in the 
gloom}’' one of King William he had as much *fvit as Jais 
first master, or his contemporaiies, Buckingham and Rochester, 
without the loyal want of feeling, the Duke’s want of princi- 
ples, or the Earl’s v ant of thought The latter said with 
astonishment, * That he did not know how it was, but Loid 
Dorset might do any thing, and 'let was nevei to blame * — 
It was not that he was fiee fiom the failings of humanity, 
but he had the tenderness of it too, which made eveiy body 
excuse whom every body loved, for even the aspeiit} of his 
veises seems to have been forgiven to ‘ The best good man, 
with the worst natur’d Muse ’ — This line is not more familiar 
than Lord Dorset’s own poems, to all who have a taste for 
the genteelest beauties of natural and easv verse, or than his 
Loidship’s own bon mots, of which I cannot help repeating 
one of singular humour Lord Craven was a proverb for 
oflicious whispers to men m power On Lord Dorset’s pro- 
motion, King Chailes havnng seen Loid Craven pay his 
usual tribute to him, asked the foimer what the latter had 
been saying the Eail leplied gravely, ‘ Sir, m} Lord Ciaven 
did me the honour to whispei, but I did not think it good 
manners to listen ’ When he was dying, Congieve, who 
had been to visit him, being asked how he had left him, 
replied, ‘ faith, he sUbbeis more wit than othei people do in 
their best health Catalogue of Jioyal a7id Kohle Antims. 
voh in p. 96 
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desen*3d But I assure myself, the most agree- 
able compliment I can bring your Lordship, is to 
pay a giateful respect to your father’s memory. 
And my own obligations to him were such, that 
the world must paidon my endeavouring at his 
chaiacter, however I may miscairy in the at- 

A thousand ornaments and giaces met in the 
composition of this great man, and contributed to 
make him uni\ersaliy belo\ed and esteemed The 
figuio of his body was strong, proportionable, beau- 
tiful and were his pieturo well drawn, it must 
deserve the praise given to the poi traits of Raphael, 
and, mX once, create lo\ e and respect ^ hilo the 
gieatne^ of his mien mfoimed men, the} were 
approaching the nobleman, the sweetness of it in- 
cited them to come nearer to the pation Theic 
was in his look and gesture something that is 
more easily conceded than described , that gamed 
upon ]you in his fa^oui, before he spake one wnrd 
His behaviour was easy and couiteous to all, but 
distinguished and adapted to each man m parti- 
cular, according to his station and qualit} His 
civilitj wms free fiom the formality of uile, and 
flowed immediately fiom his good sense 

Such were the natural faculties and stiength of 
his mind, that he had occasion to boirow \ery Lttle 
fiom education, and he owed those advantages to 
his owm good parts, which othcis acqiiiie b} study 
and imitation His w it was abundant, noble, bold 
Wit in most writers is like a fountain m a garden, 
supplied by seveial streams bi ought tluough aitfiil 
pipes, and playing sometimes agrceabl} But the 
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Earl of Doi set’s was a somce using fiom |1ic top 
of a mountain, ^vhieh foiced its own way, and wnth 
inoxhaiislible supplies, delighted and eniiehcd the 
country through which it passed Ihis extraor- 
dinary genius was accompanied with so true a 
judgment in all parts of fine learning, that what- 
ever subject was before him, ho discoui^ed as 
propeilj^ of it, as if the peculiar bent of his Sliady 
had been applied that way, and he peifected his 
judgment by reading and digesting the best authors, 
though he quoted them very seldom, 

Contemnebat potius liteias, quam nesciebat 

and rather seemed to draw his knowledge^ from 
his own stores, than to owe it to any foreign 
assistance 

The brightness of his parts, the solidity of his 
judgment, and the candour and generosity of his 
temper distinguished him in an age of gioat polite- 
ness, and at a couit abounding with men of the 
finest sense and learning The most eminent 
masters m their several wajs appealed to his 
detei mination Waller thought it an honoui to 
consult him m the softness and haimony of his 
veise and Di Spiat, in the delicacy and tiiin 
of his prose Diyden determines by lum,'* undci 
the charaetei of Eugenius, as to the laws of dia- 
niatic poetry Butlei owed it to him that the 
eouit tasted his ITudibras, Wycherley that the 
towm liked his Plain Dcalci , and the late Biike 

See Bladen’s Essay on Dramatic Poesie, fiist punted 
in quarto, and addiessed to Chailes Eail of Doiset, then 
Loid Buckbuist 
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of Budangham defoued to publish his Echeaisal, 
till ho was sure (as he expi eased it) that my Loid 
Dorset would not 'icheaise upon him again If 
we wanted foieign testimony, La Fontaine and 
St Eviemont ha\e acknowledged, that he was a 
pel feet master of the beauty and fineness of then 
langr«^y^e, and of all that they call les Belles Lettres 
Noi^was this nicety of his judgment confined only 
to books and literature, but wus the same in 
statuary, painting, and all other paits of art, 
Bernmi would ha-ve taken his opinion upon the 
beauty and attitude of a figure , and King Charles 
did not agree with Lely, that my Lady Cleve- 
land?* picture was finibhed, tiU. it had the appio- 
bation 5jf my Lord Buckhuist 
^ As the judgment w^hich he made of others’ 
writings could not be refuted, the manner in 
which he wrote will hardly ever be equalled 
Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrin- 
sically and solidly \aluable, such as, wrought or 
beaten thinner, would shine through a whole 
book of any other authoi His thought was 
always nevY, and the expression of it so particu- 
larly happy, that every body knew^ immediately it 
could only be my Lord Doi set’s and jet it was 
so easy too, that cveij bodj was rcadj to imagine 
himself capable of writing it Iheie is a lustie 
in his veises, like that of the sun in Claude Lor- 
lame’s landscapes it looks natmal, and is inimit- 
able His love-vciscs ha-ve a mixture of delicacy 
and strength they convey the wit of Petronius m 
the softness of Tibullus His satire indeed is so 
severely pointed, that in it he appears, what his 
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great friend the Earl of Eochester (that othSr pro- 
digy of the age) says he was , 

The best good man, with the woist natur’d Muse 

Yet even heie, that character may justly he applied 
to him, which Persiiis gives of the best writer in 
this kind, that ever lived 

Omne vafer vitium iidenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum pisecoidia ludit 

And the gentleman had always so much the better 
of the satirist, that the persons touched did not 
know where to fix their resentments, and were 
forced to appear rather ashamed than angr^ Yet 
so far was this great author from \aluing^ himself 
upon his works, that he cared not what became bf 
them, though c\ery body else did There aio 
many things of his not extant in writing, which 
howe\er are always repeated like the veises and 
saj/ings of the ancient Druids, they retain an uni- 
\ersal -veneiation, though they are pieserved only 
by memory 

As it is often seen, that those men who are 
least qualified for business, lo^ e it most , my Lord 
Dorset^s charactei was, that he certainly under” 
stood It, but did not care foi it 

Coming veiy young to the possession of two 
plentiful estates, and in an age when pleasure was 
more in fashion than business, he turned his parts 
rather to books and conversation than to politics, 
and what moic immediately related to the public 
But whenever the safety of his countiy demanded 
his assistance, he readily entered into the most 
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active paits of life, and undeiwent the gieatest 
dangers "w ith a constancy of mind which sho^\ ed, 
that he had not only read the rules of philosophy, 
but understood the practice of them 

In the first Dutch war he went a volunteer under 
the Duke of York his behaviour, during that 
camig^^n, was such as distinguished the Sackviile 
descended from that Hildebrand of the name, v ho 
was one of the greatest captains that came into 
England with the Conqueror But his making a 
song^ the night before the engagement (and it 
was one of the piettiest that e\er was made) 
carries with it so sedate a presence of mind, and 
such '’an unusual gallantry, that it desei\es as 
much be lecoided, as Alexander's jesting with 
his soldieis, before he passed the Granieus, or 
William the First of Orange, gi\ing order oici 
night foi a battle, and desiring to be called in the 
morning, lest he should happen to sleep too long 

From hence, during the lemaining part of King 
Charles’s reign, he continued to li\e in honourable 
leisure He was of the bed-chambci to the king, 
and possessed not only his master’s fa'^ our, but (in 
a great degree) his familiant} , ne^ei lea\mg the 
court, but w^hcn he was sent to that of Fiance, on 
some short commissions and embassies of compli- 
ment as if the king designed to show the French 
(who would be thought the politest nation), that 
one of the finest gentlemen m Europe was his sub- 
ject , and that we had a prince who understood his 

^ The song, beginning, “ To all jou ladies now at land 
it IS printed m various collections of sea songs, and in other 
mibccllaneous selections of poetn 
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^^oxth so weilj as not to safFei hin to bo long out 
of his presence 

The succeeding reign neithei relished my Loid’s 
wit, noi approved his maxims so he retiied alto- 
gethei from couit But as the luctiio^able mis- 
takes of that unhappy government went on to 
threaten the nation with something more>«iriblo 
than a Dutch vvai, he thought it became him to 
resume the courage of his }outh, and once more 
to engage himself in defending the liberty of his 
country He enteied into the pimce of Orange’s 
interest, and earned on his part of that gieat 
enterprise here in London, and under the eje of 
the court, with the same lesolution, as lus Iriend 
and fellow-pati lot, the late Duke of De’^onshiro, 
did in open arms at Nottingham, till the dangers 
of those times increased to extremity, and just 
apprehensions aiose for the safety of the princess, 
our piesent glorious queen then the Earl of 
Dorset was thought the properest guide of her 
necessary flight, and the person under whoso 
courage and direction the nation might most 
safely tiust a charge so piecious and important 

After the establishment of their late majesties 
upon the throne, there was room again at comt foi 
men of my Lord’s character Ho had a part m the 
councils of those pimces, a great shaie in their 
friendship, and all the marks of distinction with 
which a good government could icwaid a patiiot 
Ho was made chamberlain of their majesties’ house- 
hold, a place which he so eminently adorned by 
the grace of his peison, the fineness of his breed- 
ing, and the knowledge and practice of what was 
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decent and magnificent, that he could onlj be ri- 
■V ailed m these qualifications b}. one great man, who 
has since hold the same stafif 

The last honours he received from his Sovereign 
(and indeed they were the greatest which a subject 
could recene), were, that he was made Knight of 
Ihe^d^ter, and constituted one of the Regents of 
the kingdom, during his Majesty's absence Bu^ 
his health, about that time, sensibly declining, and 
the public affairs not thieatened by any imminent 
dangei, he left the business to those who delighted 
more in the state of it, and appeared onlj. some- 
times at eoimcil, to show his respect to the com- 
missTon , gning as much leisuie as he could to the 
3;elief <>f those pains, with which it pleased God 
to afiiict him, and indulging the reflections of a 
mind, that had looked through the w orld ith too 
piercing an ej e, and was grown \\ eary of the pros- 
pect Upon the whole, it may ^ery justly be said 
of this great man, w ith regard to the public, that 
thi ough the course of his life, he acted hke an able 
pilot m a long \oy age , contented to sit quiet in the 
cabin, hen the wunds were allayed, and the waters 
smooth, but wgilant and ready to lesume the 
helm, when the stoim arose, and the sea grew 
tumnltiious 

I ask } om pci don, ra} Lord, if I look jet a little 
moie iieaih into the late Loid Doisets character 
if I examine it not without some intention of find- 
ing fault , and (which is an odd waj of mAmg a 
panegjric) set his blemishes and impcifecfcions in 
open ’View 

The file of his youth cairied him to some c\- 
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cesses, but they were accompanied \Mth a most 
lively invention, and true humour The little vio- 
lences and easy mistakes of a night too gaily spent 
(and that too in the beginning of life), iveie al'vva} s 
set light the next day, with gieat hiimanit}, and 
ample retribution His faults brought their excuse 
with them, and his very failings had then b#«ft\Jies 
So much sweetness accompanied what he said, and 
so gieat generosity what he did, that people weie 
alwa} s prepossessed in his favour , and it was in 
fact tine, what the late Earl of Eochester said m 
jest to King Charles, that he did not know how it 
W’^as, but my Loid Box set might do any thing, }et 
was never to blame ^ 

He was natuially veiy subject to passi>^n , but 
the shoit gust was soon over, and served only to 
set off the chaims of his temper, when more com- 
posed That leiy passion bioLo out with a force 
of wut, which made e\ en angei agi eeahle -while 
it lasted, ho said and foigot a thousand things, 
which other men w^ould ha\c been glad to ha\e 
studied and wnote , but the impetuosity was col- 
lected upon a moment’s reflection, and the measiuc 
altered with such grace and delicacy, that } ou could 
scaiee perceive where the key was changed 

He was \ ery sharp in his reflections , but never 
m the m ong place His darts were sure to wmimd , 
but the} weie sine too to hit none but those whose 
follies gave him a veiy fair aim And when ho 
allowed no quarter, he had certainl} been provoked 
by moie than common erioi , by men’s tedious 
and circumstantial recitals of their affaiis, or by 
their multiplied questions about his own , by ex- 
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treme ignorance and impeitinenee , oi the mix- 
ture of these, an ill-judged and ne\ei -ceasing civi- 
lity , or lastlj, by the two things which weie his 
utter aversion, the insinuation of a flatterei, and 
the whisper of a talebearer 

If, therefore, we set the piece in its woist posi- 
tion ^ i^is faults be most exposed , the shades will 
still appear very finely joined with then lights, 
and e’^ery impeifection will be diminished by the 
lustre of some neighbouring viitue But if we 
tuin the great draivings and wonderful colourings 
to their true light, the whole must appear beau- 
tiful, noble, admirable 

Hc^ossessed all those virtues in the highest de- 
gree, up^n w^hich the pleasure of society, and the 
happiness of life depend , and he exeicised them 
with the greatest decenej^ and best manners As 
good nature is said, hy a great author,'^ to belong 
more particular!} to the English than any other 
nation, it may again be said, that it belonged more 
particulaily to the late Earl of Doiset than to any 
other English man 

A kind husband he was, without fondness, and 
an indulgent father, without partialitj So ev- 
tiaordmary good a master, that this quahty ought 
indeed to have been numbered among his defects, 
for he was often seived worse than became his 
station, from his unv\illmgness to assume an au- 
thority too severe And during those little tians- 
ports of passion, to which I just now said he was 
subject, I have known his servants get into his 
way, that they might make a merit of it immedi- 
* Bisliop Sprat, Hist of the Roj al Society 
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ately aftei ^ foi he that had the good fortune to be 
ehid, was sure of being rewarded foi it 

His table was one of the last that ga\o us an 
example of the old housekeeping of an English 
nobleman A freedom reigned at it, which made 
eveiy one of his guests think himself at home , and 
an abundance, w^hich showed that the ^^er^s 
hospitality extended to many more than those who 
had the honour to sit at table with him 

In his dealings with others, his caie and ex- 
actness that every man should have his due, was 
such, that 5 ou would think he had never seen a 
court the politeness and civility with which this 
justice was administered, would convince jTiu he 
nevei had lived out of one 
He was so stiict an ohseiver of his word, that 
no eonsideiation whatever could make him break 
it , } et so cautious, lost the merit of his act should 
arise from that obligation only, that he usually 
did the gieatest favouis without making any pre- 
vious piomiSG So inviolable was he m his fiiend- 
ship, and so kind to the eharactei of those whom 
he had onco honoiiied with a more intimate 
acquaintance, that nothing less than a demonstra- 
tion of some essential fault could make him break 
with them , and then too, his good nature did not 
consent to it, without the greatest i elnctanee and 
difficulty Let me giv e one instance of this amongst 
many When, as lord ehambeilain, he was obliged 
to take the king’s pension from Mi Dryden, who 
had long before put himself out of a possibility of 
receiving any favour from the court, my Lord 
allowed him an equivalent out of his own estate 
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Ho^\evei displeased \Mth the conduct of his old 
acquaintance, ho rehe\ed his necessities, and 
while he gave him his assistance in pii\ate, in 
public he extenuated and pitied his eiroi 

The foundation indeed of these excellent quali- 
ties, and the perfection of my Lord Dorset’s cha- 
lactCrT^as that unbounded chanty 'vvhieh ran 
through the whole tenoi of his life, and sat as 
visibly predominant ovei the othei faculties of his 
soul, as she is said to do in Hea\en, aboie hei 
sister virtues 

Crowds of pool daily thionged his gates, expect- 
ing tjjence then bread, and^-veie still lessened b} 
his sending the most pioper objects of his bount} 
t« appr^tieeships, oi hospitals The lazar and the 
sick, as he accidentally saw them, weie rcmo\ed 
from the street to the physician, and many of 
them not only restored to health, but supphed ilh 
what might enable them to resume then former 
callings, and make their future life happj The 
prisonei has often been icleased, by my Loid’s 
pajung the debt, and the condemned has been 
saved by his intercession with the sovereign, 
where he thought the letter of the law too rigid 
To those \\hose circumstances v ere such as made 
them ashamed of then poverty, he Imeiiv how to 
bestow his muniheenee wuthout offending then 
modesty, and under the notion of frequent pie- 
sents, ga'^e them what amounted to a subsistence 
Many yet alive know this to be true, though he 
told it to none, nor ever was moie uneasy than 
when any one mentioned it to him 

We may find among the Greeks and Latins, Ti- 
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bullus and Gallus, the noblemen that writ poetry , 
Augustus and Msecenas, the protectors of learning , 
Aristides, the good citizen , and Attieus, the well 
bred friend , and bring them in, as examples of my 
Loid Dorset^s wit, his judgment, his justice, and 
his civility But for his chanty, my Lord, we can 
scarce find a parallel in historj/ itself 

Titus was not more the delicicB humani generis, 
on this account, than my Lord Dorset was , and, 
without any exaggeration, that prince did not do 
more good in proportion out of the revenue of the 
Roman empire, than your father out of the income 
of a private estate Let this, my Lord, remain to 
you and your posterity a possession for e\ei , to 
be imitated, and, if possible, to be excelled 
As to m} own particular, I scarce knew what 
life was, sooner than I found m j self obliged to his 
favour, nor have had reason to feel any sorrow so 
sensibly as that of his death 

Ille dies — quern semper acerbum 
Semper honoratum (sic Di volmstis) habebo 

^neas could not reflect upon the loss of his own 
father with greater piety, my Lord, than I must 
lecall the memoiy of yours and when I think 
whose son I am writing to, the least I promise 
m} self from youi goodness is an uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of favour, and a friendship for life To 
which, that I may with some justice entitle mjself, 
I send your Loidship a dedication, not filled with 
a long detail of your praises, but with my smcerest 
wishes that you may dcserv e them That you may 
employ those extraordinary paits and abilities with 
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whicli IIea\cn lias blessed 5011, to the honour of 
}oui famil}, the benefit of 5 our fi lends, and the 
good of 301U coimtr} , that all 3 our actions 
be gieat openj and noble, such as nu} tell the 
■\\oild ^\hose son and whose successor 3011 arc 
■^Hiat I no^v oifei to 30111 Loidship is a collec- 
tiot^ o5»?poeti3^, a kind of gailand of good will If 
any ’^eises ot m3 -writing should appear in pimt 
imdei anothei name and pationage, than that of 
an Eail of Dorset, people might suspect them not 
to be genuine I ha\e attained m} present end, 
if these poems prove the dncision of some of 30111 
30uthfiil hours, as the3 ha^e been oceas’onalh the 
amii^mcnt of some of mine , and I hnmbh hope, 
that as%T ma} hereafter bind up m3 fullei sheaf, 
and la} some pieces of a ^er3 difterent nature (the 
pioduot of my se-verei studies) at 3 our Lordship’s 
feet, I shall engage } our most serious reflection 
Lapp}, if in all m3 endea\oiiis I ma3 contribute to 
3 our delight or to 3 our msti action I am, with 
all diit} and lespect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship s 

most obedient and 

most humble Sen ant, 
Mat Phioe 


VOL I 


c 





PREFACE 

gieatest pait of what I ha^e wiittcn 
ha\mg alieadj^ been published, eithei 
or in some of the Miscellanies, it 
ould be too late for me to make any 
excuse for appearing m print But a collection of 
jToems has lately appeared imder my name, though 
without my kno’Vv ledge, m Inch the publisher has 
gi\ en mo the honour of some things that did not 
belong to me , and has transcribed others so im- 
perfectly, that I hardly knew them to be mine 
This has obliged me, in m) own defence, to look 
back upon some of those lighter studies, which I 
ought long since to have qmtted, and to publish an 
indifferent collection of poems, for fear of being 
thought the author of a worse 

Thus I beg pardon of the public foi reprinting 
some pieces, which as they came singly from their 
first impression, ha^e (I fanc;^) lam long and qui- 
etl;y in Mr Tonson’s shop , and adding others to 
them, which w^re ne’vei bofoie printed, and might 
ha\e lam as quietlj’*, and peihaps moie safclj, m a 
coinei of my own study 

The reader wuil, I hope make allowance for their 
having been WTitten at veiy distant timf^s, and on 
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\eiy diffeient occasions, and take them as they 
happen to come Public panegyrics, amorous odes, 
serious reflections, or idle tales, the product of his 
leisure hours, who had business enough upon his 
hands, and was only a poet by accident 

I own myself obliged to Mrs Singer, who has 
given me leave to print a pastoial of hei iTrit^g , 
that poem having produced the veises immediately 
following it I wish she might be prevailed with 
to publish some othei pieces of that land, in which 
the softness of her sex, and the fineness of her go- 
nius, conspiie to give hei a very distinguishing 
chaiacter 


POSTSCRIPT 

I must help my piefaee b^ a postscript, to tell 
the leader, that there is ten gears’ distance be- 
tween my writing the one and the other , and that 
(whatever I thought then, and have somewhere 
said, that I would publish no more poetry) ho will 
find seveial copies of verses scattered thiough this 
edition, which were not printed in the first Those 
relating to the public stand in the ordei the} did 
befoi e, and according to the several years m which 
they weie written, however the disposition of oiii 
national affairs, the actions, or the fortunes of some 
men, and the opinions of others may have changed 
Piose, and other human things may take what turn 
they can , but pocti} , which pretends to have some- 
thing of divinity m it, is to be more permanent 
Odes once printed cannot well be altered, when the 
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author has ahead}, said, that he expects his woiLs 
should live for e\ei And it had been veiy foolish 
m ni}. friend Hoi ace, if some jeais after his E\egi 
Monumentum, he should ha\e desued to see his 
building taken do^\n again 

The dedication, likewise, is repimted to the Eail 
of in the foiegoingka'ves, without an} al- 

teration , though I had the fairest opportunit} , and 
the strongest inclination to ha% e added a great deal 
to it The blooming hopes, which I said the world 
expected horn my then \ei} }oung patron, ha\e 
been confirmed by most noble and «distingiiished 
first-J&'uits , and his life is going on tow ards a plen- 
tiful har\ cst of all accumulated \ irtues He has in 
ket exceeded whatever the fondness of m} wushes 
could iment in his fa^oui his equall} good and 
beautiful lady enjo} s m him an indulgent and oblig- 
ing husband , his ehildien, a kind and careful fa- 
ther , and his acquaintance, a faithful, generous, 
and polite ft lend His fellow peeis ha\e attended 
to the persuasion of his eloquence , and ha\ e been 
convinced by the solidity of his reasoning He has 
long since deserved and attained the honoui of the 
Garter He has managed some of the greatest 
chaiges of the kingdom wuth known abiht} , and 
laid them dowm w ith entire dismterestment And 
as he continues the exercises of these eminent mi- 
tues (which that he may do to a very old age, shall 
be my perpetual wish) he may be one of the great- 
est men that our age, or possibly oui nation has 
bred, and leave materials for a paneg}nc, not un- 
worthy the pen of some future Plin^ 

From so noble a subject as the Eail of Dorset, 
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to so mean a one as myself, is (I confess) a very 
Pindaiic tiansition I shall onl} say one ord, and 
trouble the i eadei no furthci I published m} poems 
foimerly, as Monsiem Jourdain sold his silk he 
would not bethought a tradesman, but oideicd some 
pieces to be measuied out to his paiticulai friends 
Now I gn e up my shop, and dispose of allp*y pfvet- 
ical goods at once I must theiefoie desiie, that 
the public would please to take them in 
the gloss , and that e\eiy body 
would turn oyer what 
he does not 
like 




THE 

POEMS OP MATTHEW PEIOE 


(M EXOD IIL 14—1 AM THiT I AM 

•AN* ODE ■^’vEITTElS- IN ICSS, AS IN EXERCISE AT 

ST John’s coilege, cambeidge 

AN f foolish man ^ 

Scarce Lno'y\’st thou how th}solf 
began , 

Scarce hast thou thought enough to 
pro^e thou art. 

Yet steel d with studied boldness, thou dar st try 
To send thy doubting reason’s dazzled e^e 
Through the mj-stenous gulf of vast immensity 
Much thou canst there discern, much thence impart 
Yam wietch f suppiess thy knowing pride, 

Moi tify thy learned lust ^ 

Yam are thy thoughts, while thou thyself art dust. 



Let Wit her sails, her oars let Wisdom lend , v 
The helm let politic Expeiience guide 
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Yet cease to hope th;y shoiii^liv’d baik shall iide 
Down spi ending Fate’s imnavigable tide 
What, though still it farthei tend ^ 

Still ’tis farther from its end , 

And, in the bosom of that boundless sea, 

Still finds Its error lengthen with its way 

With daring piide and insolent delight 

Yoiii doubts resolv’d you boast, y 0111 labouiseiownM, 

And ‘'ETPHKA ^ your god, forsooth is found 21 

Incompiehensible and infinite 

But IS he therefore found ? % am searcher ^ no 

Let yoiii imperfect definition show, 

That nothing y^-ou, the weak definer, know* 

Say, why should the collected mam 
Itself within itself contain ^ 

Why to its ca\erns should it sometimes cieep, 

And with delighted silence sleep 
On the lov’d bosom of its paient deep'!’ so 

Why should its numerous waters stay 
In comely discipline, and fan an ay, 

Till winds and tides e\ert then high command ^ 
Then piompt and leadj to obey, 

Why do the rising suiges spread 
Their op’nmg ranks o’er eaith’s submissive head, 
Maiching through different paths to different lands ^ 

Why does the constant sun 
With measur’d steps his radiant journeys lun^ 
"Why does he older the diuinal hours 40 

To leave earth’s othei part, and rise m ours ^ 

Why does he wake the correspondent moon, 

And fill her willing lamp with liquid light, 
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Commanding hei '\\ith delegated poweis 
To beautify the A^oild, and bless the night “ 5 ^ 

Why does each animated stai 
Lo\e the just limits of its propci sphere^ 

Wh} docs each consenting sign 
With prudent hai mony combine 
In ti*ins'^ mo\ej and subsequent appeal, 60 
To gird the globe and regulate the jcai 

Man does tuth dangeioiis cuiiositj 
These unfathom’d wondeis tij 
Mith fancied rules and aibitiaij laws 
Mattel and motion he icstiains, 

And studied lines and fictions ciicles diaws 
Then nith imagin d sovereignty 
Lord of his new hy pothcsis he reigns 
He leigns how long till some iisurpei use. 
And he too, mightj thoughtful, mighty wise, 60 
Studies new lines, and othci ciicles feigns 

Fioni this last toil again w hat Lnowdedge flows ^ 
Just as much, peihaps, as shows. 

That all his picdecessoi's rules 
Weie empty cant, aU jargon of the schools. 
That he on totheLs lum reais his throne. 

And shows his fiiends mistake, and thence con- 
fiims his own 

On earth, in air, amidst the seas and skies, 
Mountainous heaps of wmndeis rise , 

Whose toweling stiength will ne ei submit 70 
To Reason’s batteries, or the mines of wit 
Yet still enqiunng, still mistaking man. 

Each hour repuls’d, each hour dare onw ard pi ess; 
And levelling at God his wandering guess, 
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(That feeble engine of his reasoning war, 

Which guides his doubts, and combats his despair) 
Laws to his Maker the leaiu’d wieteh can gi\o 
Gan bound that natuio, and pre&ciibc that will. 
Whoso piegnant ^^old did eithei ocean fill 
Can tell us whence all beings are, and how they 
move and lu o so 

Thiough eithei ocean, foolish man ^ 

That pregnant woid sent foith again, 

Might to a woild extend each atom there , 

For every drop call forth a sea, a heaven for e'veiy 
stai 

Let cunning Eaith her fruitful wonders Bide, 
And only lift thy staggering reason up* 

To tiembling Calvary’s astonish’d top. 

Then mock thy knowledge, and confound thy piide, 
Explaining how Perfection suffer’d pain, 
Almighty languish’d, and Eternal died 90 
How by hei patient victor Death was slain , 
And earth profan’d, ;^et bless’d with deicide 
Then down with all thy boasted -volumes; down , 
Only reserve the sacied one 
Low, reverently low. 

Make thy stubborn knowledge bow , 

Weep out thy reason’s, and thy body’s eyes , 
Deject thjself, that thou may’st rise , 

To look to Heaven, be blind to all below. 

Then Faith, for Season’s glimmering light, shall give 
Hei immortal perspective , 101 

And Grace’s presence Nature’s loss letiieve 
Then thy enliv en’d soul shall see, 
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That ail the volumes of philo&ophj, 

With all then comments, never could invent 
So politic an mstuimcnt. 

To leacli the Heaven of Heavens, the high aliodo, 
Wheio Moses places his m}Sterioiis Goa, 

As was that laddci which old Jacob leai’d, 
When l^ht divine had human daikness clear’d, 
Anti his enlarg’d ideas found the road, no 
Which Faith had dictated, and Angels trod 


TiD THE COUNTESS OP EXETER/^ 

PL4.\IKa OK 'THE LUTE 

charms jou have, fiom vihat high 
race you sprang, 

e been the pleasing subjects of mv 
song 

UnskiU’d and joung, jet something still I wiit, 

Of Ca’ndish beauty join’d to CeciTs wit 
But w^hen you please to show the lab’nng Muse 
What greater theme your music can produce, 
babbling praises I repeat no more, 

Anne, daughter of William Earl of Devonshne, and 
sister to the fiist Duke of Be%onshiie, widow aKo to Chailes 
Lord Rich, was mariied to John Cecil Loid Burleigh, nftei- 
wards Earl of E'^etei , she attended hei loid upon all hii> 
tiavels, and was present when he died, August 29, IT DO, at 
a %iiiage called Iss} , near Pans, and suuiving him till the 
18th of June, 1703, the remains of both ueie deposited it 
St. Maitm^s, Stamfoid, -uheie a magadicent monument, 
hi ought among othei cuiious works from Rome, lo elected 
to t'leu memo \ 
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But hear, rejoice, stand silent, and adore 
The Persians thus, fiist gazing on the sun, 
Admir’d how high ’twas plac’d, how bright it 
shone , lO 

But, as his powei was known, then thoughts w^ere 
lais’d , 

And soon they worshipp’d, what at fiist jiey ];^ais’d 
Eliza’s glory lives in Spenser’s song , 

And Cowley’s verse keeps fan Oiinda joimg 
That as in birth, in beauty 5 011 excel, 

The Muse might dictate, and the Poet tell 
Youi art no other art can speak, and }ou, 

To show how well you plax must play anew 
Your music’s power yom music must disclose 
Foi what light is, ’tis only light that shows ^ 20 
Strange force of harmony, that thus controls 
Oui thoughts, and turns and sanctifies our souls 
While with its utmost ait 30111 sex could mo\e 
Oui wonder only, 01 at best our lo\e 
You fai abo\ e both these j oiu God did place, 

That yoar high powei might woildly thoughts dc- 
sti 03 , 

That with 5 oui numbers 3011 oui zeal might laiso, 
And, like Himself, communicate } our j03^ 

When to 50111 native Heaven 3^ou shall repaii, 
And with 3 our presence ciown the blessings theie, 
Your lute may wind its strings but little higher, 3 i 
To tune their notes to that immortal quire 
Your art is perfect heio , 3 oui numbers do, 

More than our books, make theiude atheist know, 

* Imitated fiom AlIeMie’s Poetical Ilistoiy of Hemy TII 

“ For nought but light itself, itself can show. 

And only kings can write what kings can do ” 
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That Iheie’s a Hca\en, by ^hat he hoars below 
As in some piece, while Luke his skill exprest, 
A cunning angel came, and drew the lest 
So, when ^ou plaj^, some godhead does impait 
Harmonious aid, dninity helps art. 

Some cheiiib finishes what }ou begun, 40 

And a miracle impioves a tune 

To burning Rome 'when frantic Nero plajM, 
Viewing that face, no more he had suno^’d 
The raging fiamos , but, struck with stiange sur- 
prise, 

Confest them less than those of -Vniia’s ej cs 
But, h|d he heard th} lute, he soon had found 
His rage eluded, and his crime aton’d 
Thine, like Amphion’s hand, had wak’d the stone, 
And from destruction calTd the using town 
Malice to Music had been foic’d to }ield, 50 
Nor could he bum so fast, as thou couldst build 


PICTURE OF SENECA DYING IN A BATH, 
BY JORDAIX* 

AT THE RIGHT HOH THE E iEL 01 PXLTn ’b 
AT BTJRLEIGH HOr&P 

HILE ciucl Neio on!} diains 
The moial Spaniaid's ebbing \ems, 

By stud} worn, and slack with age, 
How dull, how thoughtless is his lage ^ 

* Jacques Joidam was born at Antwerp in 1584, was a 
dizsC^ple of Adam ^ an Oort, but w as indebted to Rubens toi 
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Heighten’d re\enge he should ha\e took , 

Ho should have burnt his tutoi’s book , 

And long ha-ve reign’d supicme in vice 
One nobler wietch can only rise , 

’Tis ho whose fmy shall deface 

The stoic’s image in this piece lo 

For while unhurt, duine Joidaiii; 

Thy work and Seneca’s lemam, 

Ho still has body, still has soul, 

And lives and speaks, restoi’d and whole 


AN ODE. 

LE blooming 3 outh, and delight 
Sit on thy rosy cheeks contest, 
loii hast, m} deal, undoubted right 
To ti iiimph o’ci this destin’d breast 
My reason bends to w^hat thy ej^es ordam 
For I was boin to lo\e, and thou to reign. 



the piincjpal pari; of hi& knowledge in the "lit of painting 
“ He pamted with eifvtiaordmaiy fieedom, ease, and expedi- 
tion , there is a bnllnncy and harmony in his colouiing, 
and a good understanding of the Chiaioscmo His compo- 
sition IS rich, Ins expiession natmal and stiong, but his 
design wanted elegance and taste He studied and copied 
natuie, ; 5 et ho neithei selected its beauties, noi rejected its 
defects He knew how to give his figmes a good iclief, 
though fiequently incorrect 111 the outlines, but his pencil is 
always excellent, and foi a fiee and spirited touch, no 
painter can he accounted his supciior” — Piikington’s Die* 
tionary of Painters He died in 1678, aged 84 yeais 
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But would jou nieanl)/ thus lely 
On powex, 3011 know I must oho} ^ 

E\ert a legal tj^ianny, 

And do an ill, because you niaj' ^ 10 

Still must I thee, as atheists Heaicn adoio, 

Not see thy meicy, and yet dread thy powei ^ 

Take heed, 1115 deal, youth flies apace. 

As well as Cupid, Time is blind 
Soon must those glories of thy face 
The fate of \ ulgar beauty find 
The thousand lo\ es, that arm thy potent eye, 

Must diop then quueis, flag their wings, and die 

^Thcn wilt thou sigh, when m each froTO 

A hateful wnmlde moie appeals, 2d 

And putting poeiish humouis on. 

Seems but the sad effect of jeais 
Kindness itself too weak a charm wall prm e, 

To laise the feeble fires of aged ioie 

Forc’d compliments and formal bows 
Will show thee just abo\e neglect 
The heat wath which thy lo’^ei glows, 

Will settle into cold lespect 
A talking dull platonic I shall tmn , 

Lcaxii to be ci\il, when I cease to biiiii go 

diien shun the lil and know, m/ dear. 
Kindness and constanc} will pio-vc 
The onlj- pillars fit to bear 

So \a&t a weight as that of love 
If thou canst wish to make my flames endure, 
Thine must be veiy fierce, and \er3^ pure 
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HastCj Colia, haste, while } outli invites, 

Obey kind Cupid’s piesent -voice. 

Fill e'vciy sense Avith soft delights, 

And give ih} soul a loose to jo}S 40 

Let millions of repeated blisses pio\e, 

That thou all kindness art, and I all lov e 

Be mine, and only mine , take care' 

Thy looks, thy thoughts, thy di earns to guide 
To me alone , nor come so far, 

As liking any youth beside 
What men e’ei couit thee, fly ’em, and believe, 
Theyhe serpents all, and thou the tempted Eve 

So shall I court thy dearest truth, 

When beauty ceases to engage , *50 

So thinking on thy charming youth, 

I’ll love it o’er again m age 
So time itself our laptures shall improve, 

While still we wake to jo}, and live to love 


AN 

EPISTLE TO FLEETWOOD SHEPHARD, ESQ, 

BIJELEIOH; MAT 14, 1689 


Sir, 

B S once a Weh emonth to the priest, 
Holy at Rome, heie antichrist, 

The Spanish king presents a jennet, 
To show his love, — That’s all that’s 
in it 
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Foi if hi8 holiness %% ould thump 
His reverend bum ’gainst horse s rump, 

He might b’ eqiiipt from his o\\ n stable 
With one more white, and eke moie able 
Or as with Gondolas, and men, his 
Good excellence the Duke of Tenice lo 

(I ’Wish, for rh}me, ’t had been the king) 

Saiis ^at, and gn es the gulf a ring , 

Which trick of state, he -wusel} maintains, 

Keeps kindness up 'twixt old acquaintance 
For else, m honest truth, the sea 
Has much less need of gold, than he 
Or, not to ro'^e, and pump one’s fanev 
Foi popish similes bejond sea. 

As follvs from mud-w alFd tenement 
'Bung landloids pepper-coin for lent, 20 

Picsent a tin key, 01 a hen. 

To those might better spare them ten 
E\ ’n so, ^ ith all submission, I 
(For first men instance, then appl}) 

Send } ou each 5 ear a homely letter. 

Who may return me much a better 
Then take it. Sir, as it was writ, 

To respect, and not show tv it 
Nor look askew at -what it saith, 

There's no petition m it, — ^’Faith so 

Here some would scratch then heads, and try 
What they should write, and how, and win , 
But I concene, such folks are quite in 
Mistakes, in theory of wilting 
If once for principle ’tis laid, 

That thought is trouble to the 1 tad , 

I argue thus the world agrees, 

TOL, I. D 
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That he writes well, who writes with ease 
Then he, by sequel logical, 

Writes best, who never thinks at all 

Verse comes fiom Heav’n, like inward light, 
Mere human pains can ne’er come by ’t 
The God, not we, the poem makes , 

We only teU folks what he speaks. 

Hence when anatomists discourse, 

How like biutes’ organs are to ouis , 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might soon be made a wit , 

And that for any thing in natui e. 

Pigs might squeak love-odes, dogs bark satne. 

Memnon, though stone, was counted vocal , 
But ’twas the God, meanwhile, that spoke all. 
Rome oft has heaid a cross haianguing, 

With prompting piiest behind the hanging 
The wooden head resolv’d the question , 

While you and Pettis help’d the jest on 
Your ciabbed rogues, that read Lucretius, 
Are against gods, you know , and teach us, 
The God makes not the poet , but 
The thesis, vice-% ersa put, 

Should Hebrew- wise be understood , 

And means, the Poet makes the God 
Egyptian gaid’ners thus are said to 
Have set the leelis they after pray’d to , 

And Romish bakers praise the deity 
They chipp’d, while yet m its paniety. 

That when you poets swear and cry, 

The God inspiics, I rave, I die, 

If mwaid wind does tiuly swell }e, 

’T must be the colic in your belly 
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That ^^Tltlllg IS but ]ust like dice, 

And iiieky mains make people wise 
That jiimbied ^\o^ds, if foitimc thio^\ 

Shall, well as Dijden, foim a poem. 

Or make a speech, coireet and witt^, 

As 5 qyi know ho — at the committee. 

So atoms dancing round the eentie. 

They uige, made ail things at a \entuic 
But granting mattcis should he spoke 
B} method, rather than b} luck, so 

This may confine then }oimgci shies, 

Whom Dr} den pedagogues at ill’s 
But never could be meant to tic 
Authentic "s^its, like }ou and I 
For as }Oiuig children, ^^ho are li}’dm 
Go-caits, to keep their steps liom sliding , 

When membcis knit, and legs grov stionger, 

Make use of such machine no longer , 

But leap pro libitu, and scout 

On horse call d hobbj, or -without oo 

So when at school ■v^e fiist declaim, 

Old Busby w elks us in a theme. 

Whose pi ops suppoit our infant \cin, 

And help the tickets in the hi am 
But -when oui souls then foice dilate, 

And thoughts groiv up to wit’s estate, 

In ^ erse or prose, we write oi chat, 

Not si\-pence matter upon what 
Tis not how well an authoi sajs , 

But ’tis how much, that gatheis piaise, na 

Tonson, who is himself a wit, 

Counts writers’ nieiits b}- the sheet 
Thus each should down with aU he thinks, 
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As bo} s eat bi ead, to fill up cliinlvs 
Kind Su, I should be glad to see 3 on, 

I hope 3^’ aie well , so God bo wi’ }OU , 

Was all I thought at first to write 
But things, since then, aie altei’d quite. 

Fancies flow in, and IMuse flies high , 

So God knows ^^hen m3r clack will lie no 

I must, Sii, piattle on, as afore, 

And beg 3 our paidon 3et this half hour 
So at pure bain of loud Non-eon, 

Where with my giannam I have gone, 

When Lobb had sifted all his text, 

And I well hop’d the pudding next , 

Now TO APPLY, has plagued me more, 

Than all his villain cant before 
For your religion, first, of her 
Your friends do sa\’ry things a\er 120 

They sa3^, she’s honest, as 3 our claret. 

Not soiii’d with cant, noi stumm’d with merit 
Y'our chamber is the sole retreat 
Of chaplains ery Sunday night 
Of grace, no doubt, a certain sign, 

When la3 -man herds with man divine 
For if their fame be justly great, 

Wlio would no Popish nuncio treat , 

That his IS greatei, we must grant, 

Who will treat nuncios Piotestant iso 

One single positive weighs more, 

You know, than negatives a score 
In politics, I hear, 3’'0u’re stanch, 

Diiectly bent against the French , 

Deny to have 3 our free-born toe 
Diagoon’d into a wooden shoe 
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Aic m no plots, but fml} dine at 
The public wclfaie, in }oiu pin ate 
And will, for England s gloij, ti} 

Turks, Jews, and Jesuits to defy, no 

And keep }Oiir places till }ou die 

Foi mo, ^vhom wand’nng Foitunc thicw 
Froi]j w hat I lo\ ’d, the tow n and 3 on , 

Let me just tell 3 011 how m3" time is 
Past m a count!} -life — Imprimis, 

As soon as Phoebus’ lajs inspect us, 

Fust, Sn, I read, and then I breakfast. 

So on, till foresaid God does set, 

I sometimes stlld3^ sometimes oat 
Thus, of 3 our heiocs and bra\e bo3S, uu 

’With whom old Homer makes such noise, 
d?he greatest actions I can find. 

Are, that the3 did their w^oik, and din’d 
The books of w^hich I’m chiefl) fond, 

Are such, as 30U ha\c whilom conn’d. 

That treat of China’s on il law , 

And subjects’ rights m Golconda , 

Of highway-elephants at €03 Ian, 

That rob m clans, like men o’ th’ Highland , 

Of apes that storm, or keep a town, leo 

As well almost, as count Lauzun , 

Of unicorns and alligators, 

Elks, mermaids, mummies, witches, sat3rs, 

And tw enty other stranger matters , 

Which, though the3 ’re things I’ve no concern in, 
Make all our grooms admire my learning 
Critics I read on other men, 

And h3peis upon them again , 

From whose icmaiks I gne opinion 
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On twent} books, jet neki look in one 170 

Then all yoiii wits, that fleoi and sham, 

Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tiam , 

Fiom whom I jests and puns purloin, 

And silly put them off for mine 
Fond to be thought a countij wit 
The 1 est, — ^^vhen fate and you think fit 
Sometimes I climb my maie, and lafnk hef 
To bottled ale, and neighbouiing vicar, 

Sometimes at Stamfoid take a quait, 

Squiie Shephaid’s health, — ^with all mj heait I80 
Thus, without much delight, or grief, 

I fool away an idle life , 

Till Shadwell fiom the town retires, 

(Chok’d up with fame and sea-coal fires,) 

To bless the wood with peaceful lyric , 

Then hey foi pi rise and panegjric , 

Justice restor’d, and nations fieed. 

And wreaths loimd William’s gloiious head 


TO THE COUNTESS OF DOESET, 

WEITTEK 117 HEE IlILTOH, BY ME BEADBUEY 

EE here how biight the first-born \ 11 gin 
shone. 

And how the fiist fond lo’ver was un- 
done 

Such charming woids our beauteous mothei spoke. 
As Milton wrote, and such as yours her look 
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Yours, the best copy of th’ origin'll face, 
Whose beauty was to furnish all the race 
Such chains no aiithoi could escape but he , 
Theie’s no way to be safe, but not to see 


TO THE LADY DUE55LEY 


OK THE SAME SUBJECT 



ERE leading how fond Adam was be- 
tra/d, 

And how bv sin E^e’s blasted charms 
decay’d, 

Qiir common loss unjustly you complain , 

So small that part of it, '^hich ;^ou sustain. 

You still, fair mothei, in }oui oifbpimg trace 
The stock of beaut} destin’d foi the laee 
Kind nature, forming them, the pattern took 
For Hea\’ns first work, and E\e’s oiiginal look 
You, happy saint, the seipents pow’r control 
Scarce any actual guilt defiles your soul lo 

And hell does o’er that mind vam triumph boast. 
Which gains a HeaVn, for earthly Eden lost 
With viriue strong as jours had E'^e been aim’d. 
In \ani the fruit had blush’d, oi serpent chaim’d 
Nor had our bliss b} penitence been bought , 

Nor had fiail Adam fall’n, noi Milton wuote 


* Elizabeth, daughter of Baptist Noel, Yiscount Cimpden. 
She died 30th July, 1719 Her husband, Chailes Earl of 
Beikeley (when Lord Dursley), had been envoj extraoi di- 
nar}^ and plenipotentiary to the States of Holland, from 
whence he returned in 1695 
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TO MY LORD BUCKHURST 



YEEY YOXTITG, PLAYIEG WITH A CAT. 

am’rous youth, whose tender bieast 
Was by his darling cat po^st, 

Obtain’d of Yenus his desire, 

Howe’er iiiegular his file 
Nature the pow’i of love obe^y ’d 
The cat became a blushing maid , 

And, on the happy change, the boy 
Employ’d his wonder, and his joy 
Take care, 0 beauteous child, take care, 

Lest thou prefer so rash a pray’r 
Nor vainly hope, the queen of love 
WiU e’er thy fav’rite’s chaims impiove 

0 quickly from her shrine retreat , 

01 tremble for thy darling’s fate 

The queen of love, who soon will see 
Her own Adonis Ine in thee, 

Will lightly her first loss deplore , 

Will easily forgive the boar 

Her eyes with teais no more will flow, 

With jealous rage her breast will glow . so 

And on her tabby rival’s face 

She deep will maik her new disgrace. 

* Lionel, afteiwaids Duke of Dorset, to whom Prior dedi* 
cated his poems 
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AN ODE 



HILE from our looks, fan nymph, you 
guess 

^ The secret passions of oiii mind, 

My heavy e}es, you say, confess 
A heart to love and giief inclin’d 


There needs, alas ’ but little art, 

To have this fatal secret found 
With the same ease }ou threw the dart, 

’Tis certain you niaj show the wound 

How can I see you, and not love , 

While } ou as op’ning east are fair lo 
While cold as noithern blasts you prove , 
How can I lo\e, and not despair ? 

The wretch in double fetteis bound 
Your potent mercy may release 
Soon, if my love but once were crown’d, 

Fair prophetess, my grief would cease 


A SONG 

N vain you tell your parting lover, 

You wish fail winds may waft him over 
Alas f what winds can happy piove, 
That bear me far fiom what I love ^ 
Alas ^ what dangers on the main 
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Can equal those that I sustain, 

Fiom slighted vows, and cold disdain*? 

Be gentle, and in pity choose 
To wish the 'v^ildest tempests loose 
That, thiown again upon the coast, lo 

Wheie fiist my shipwreck’d heart was lost, 

I may once more repeat my paii^ 

Once moie in dying notes complain 
Of slighted \ows, and cold disdain 


THE DESPAIRING SHEPHERD 

LEXIS shunn’d his fellow swains, 

Their rural spoits, and jocund siiains, 
(Hea\’n guard us all fiom Cupid’s 
bow^) 

Ho lost his crook, he left his flocks , 

And wand’iing thiough the lonely rocks, 

He nouiish’d endless woe 

The nymphs and shepherds round him came 
His grief some pity, others blame , 

The fatal cause all kindly seek 
He mingled his concern with theirs , lo 

He gave ’em back their friendlj tears , 

He sigh’d, but would not speak 

Clorinda came among the rest , 

And she too kind concern exprest, 

And ask’d the reason of his woe 
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She ash’d, but ith an an and mxcn, 

That made it easily foreseen, 

She feai’d too much to know 

The shepheid lais’d his momnful head, 
And will you paidon me, he said, 

JVhile I the cruel tiuth re\eal ^ 

Which nothing fiom my bieast should teai , 
Which ne\ei should offend yoiii eai. 

But that } oil bid me tell 

^Tis thus I roie, his thus complain, 

Since }ou appeal’d upon the plain. 

You aio the cause of all mj care 
Y'oiir e}es ten thousand daiigcis dait 
Ten ihoiibaiid toiments 'sqx m} heait 
I lo\e, and I despair 

Too much Alexis, I ha\e heaid 
’Tis hat I thought , Tis what I fear’d 
And yet I pardon j-ou, she ciied 
But jmii shall piomise ne’ei again 
To hi eathe } oui -v s, oi speak } our pain 
He bow’d, oheVd, and died 
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TO 

THE HONOURABLE CHARLES MONTAGUE 

OWE’ER, ’tis well, that wulle mankind 
Through Fate’s perverse meander 
errs, 

He can imagin’d pleasures find, 

To combat against real cares 

Fancies and notions he pursues, 

Which ne’er had being but in thought 
Each, like the Giecian artist, f woos 
The image he himself has wrought 

Against experience he belie\es. 

He argues against demonstration lo 

Pleas’d, when his leason he deceives, 

And sets his judgment by his passion 



Aftenvaids Eail of Halifax " He raised himself,” 
sa^s Ml Walpole, “by his abilities and eloquence in the 
House of Commons, wheie he had the honour of being 
attacked, m conjunction with Lord Somers, and the satis- 
faction of establishing his innocence as clearlj Addison 
has celebrated this lord in bis account of the greatest Eng- 
lish poets Steele has drawn his character in the dedication 
of the second volume of the Spectator, and the fourth of the 
Taller , but Pope m the Portrait of Bufo in the Epistle to 
Aibuthnot has letmned the ridicule, Vrhich his lordship, 
in conjunction with Prior, had heaped on Dryden’s Hind 
and Panther ” He died 19tb May, 1715 
4 Apell'^*^ 
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The hoaiy fool, who man} daj’-s 

Has stiiigglcd ^\ith continued soiiow^ 

Renc\\ s his hope, and blindly laj s 
The desp’rate bet upon to-moiiow 

To-moirow comes ’tis noon, ’tis night , 
fl?his dq^ like all the former flies 
Yet on he runs, to seek delight 

To-moriOA\, till to-night he dies 20 

Our hopes, like tow ring falcons, aim 
At objects m an airy height 
The little pleasui e of the game 
Is fiom afar to Me\\ the flight 

Our anxious pains we, all the day, 

In search of what e like, employ 
Scorning at night the 'v^orthless pre}, 

We And the labour ga\e the joy 

At distance through an artful glass 

To the mind s eye things well appear so 
They lose their forms, and make a mass 
Confus'd and black, if brought too neai 

If see light, we see our woes 
Then what a\aiis it to ha\e ejes'i' 

From ignorance our comfort flows 
The only wTetched are the w ise 

\Ye weaned should he down m death 
This cheat of life would take no moi c , 

If you thought fame but emptj breath , 

I, Fhiilis, but a perjur'd whore lo 
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TAEIATIOiTS m A COPT PEINTEP 1692 

UR hopes, like to-weimg falcons, a>ai 
At objects in an any height. 

But all the pleasure of the game 
Is afai off to view the flight 

The worthless piey but only shows 
The joy consisted in the stiife , 

Whate’ei we take, as soon we lose 
In Homer’s iiddle and in life 

So, whilst in fe'veiish sleeps we think 

We taste what waking 'we desiie, lo 

The dream is better than the dunk, 

Which only feeds the sickly fiie 

To the mind’s e} e things well appear, 

At distance thiough an aitful glass, 

Bimg but the flatteiing objects neai, 

They’re all a senseless gloomy mass 

Seeing aright, wo see our woes 
Then what avails it to have eyes ^ 

From Ignorance om comfort flows, 

The only w^etehed aie the wise 20 

We weaned should he down in death. 

This cheat of life would lake no moie , 

If you thought fl'me but stinking bieath, 

And Phyllis but a perjm’cl whore 
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HYMN TO THE SUN, 

SET BY BE PTJECELL 

AND INTENDED TO BF SUNG BEFOEE THEIB MAJESTIES ON 
NeIV -YEAEiS D iY, 1694 BITTEN AT TIED II VGXJE 

IGHT of the orld;, and rnlei of the > ear, 
With happy speed begin thy gicat 
careei , 

And, as thou dost thy radiant joiirnejs 
lun, 

Through o^eiy distant climate own. 

That in fan Albion thou hast soon 
The gieatest priiiec, the biightest queen, 
That ever sa\M a land, or blest a throne, 

Since first th} beams were spread, or genial power 
was know. 

So may thy godhead be confest. 

So the returning } ear be blest, lo 

As his infant months bestow 
Springing weaths for William''s blow. 

As his smnnier'’s } ouih shall shed 
Eternal sweets around Maria’s head 
From the blessings they bestow. 

Our times aie dated, and our cias mo^o 
They go\ ern and enlighten all belo^\ , 

As thou dost all abo'vc 

Let our heio in the wur 
Aetn 0 and fiei ce, like thee, appeal i ) 

Like thee, great son of Jo\e, like thee, 

When clad in rising inajest}, 
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Thou marchest down o’er Delos’ hills eonfest, 
With all thy arrows arm’d, m all thy glory dicst 
Like thee, the hero does his arms employ, 

The raging Python to dcstioy, 

And gi\e the injur’d nations peace and joy 

Fiom fairest }ears, and Timers moie happy stoics, 
Gather all the smiling hours , 

Such as with friendly care ha\e guarded so 
Patiiots and kings in rightful wars , 

Such as with conquest ha\e rewaided 
Triumphant victors’ happy cares 
Such as stor} has recorded 
Sacred to Nassau’s long renown, 

For countries sav’d, and battles won 

March them again in fair array. 

And bid them form the happy day, 

The happy day design’d to \\ ait 
On William’s fame and Europe’s fate lo 

Let the happy day be crown’d 
With great eient, and fair success, 

No brightei in the 3 car he found. 

But that which brings the victor homo in peace 

Again thy godhead we implore, 

Great in wisdom as m po'wer , 

Again, for good Maria’s sake, and ours, 

Choose out other smiling hours , 

Such as with jojous uings ha\e fled, 

When happ} counsels v\eie advising , so 
Such as have luck} omens shed 

O’ci forming laus, and cmpiies using 
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Such as mail} courses ran, 

Hand in hand, a goodly tiain 
To bless the great Eliza’s reign , 

And in the t}pic gloiy show, 

What Mlei bliss Mai u shall bestow 

As the solemn horns advance. 

Mingled send into the dance 
Man} fraught with all the treasures, 60 
Which thy eastern travel vievis, 

Many w mg’d v ith ail the pleasures, 

Man can ask, oi Ileav n diffuse 
That great Maria all those jo\s inu} know, 
■\\hich, from her caies, upon her subjects flow 

For thy own glor} sing our sovereign’s praise, 
God of verses and of da} s 
Let all thy tuneful sons adorn 

Their lasting work with MiUiam’s name, 
Let chosen Muses jet unborn 70 

Take great Maria foi their future theme 
Eternal structines let them raise. 

On William’s and Maria’s praise 
Nor want new subject for the song, 

Nor feai they can exhaust the store , 

Till Nature's music lies unstrung , 

Till thou, great God, shalt lose th} double pow’r , 
And touch th} lyre, and shoot thv beams no more 


VOT T 


T 
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THE LADY^S LOOKINa-GLASy ^ 

m IMIT ITION or A GEPEK lEYELIITir 

S ELIA and I the othei da} 

WalUd o’er the sand-hills to the sea 
The setting sun adorn’d the coast, 

His beams entiie, his fieicencss lost 
And on the surface of the deep, 

The winds lay only not asleep 

The nymph did like the scene appeal, 

Serenely pleasant, calmly fair 

Soft fell hei words, as flew the air 

With secict joy I hoaid her say, lo 

That she would ne\ei miss one day 

A walk so fine, a sight so ga} 

But, oh the change ’ the winds glow high, 
Impending tempests chaige the sky. 

See Longinus’s Comparison of the Odyssey to the Setting 
Sun Ed Pearce, 8vo p 56 

“ Whether Pnor had the latter -words in view, one can- 
not sa} , hut it IS difficult to conceive how the same image 
could be more accuratel 3 ’' oi forcibly tiansfened fiom one 
language to anothei That lively and mo&t agreeable wiitei 
•Vi as \er 3 ’- fond of copying fiom the Giecnn school, but al- 
y rys in such a mamiei as to shew the mastei,yheie he e\en 
meant to imitate, of which this little poem is a beautiful m- 
&t ncG the learned will ca«ily tiace in the Looking Glash 
(f Pnoi the Poet and his Muse (as it mav bo inscnbed) of 
kloschus Caprice is the geneial subject of both poems, 
and nianv in igcs of the lattei aie tiansplanted into the 
foiinei ” — iVb^fi to EimomuSf 1774, vol iv p 108 
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The iighlmng fiic«5^ the thunder louis^ 

And big ^^a\cs lasli the flight en’d shoies 
Btmck ^utli iliG hoi r 01 of the sight, 

Biie turns hci head, and w mgs hei flight , 
And tiembling shell ne’er again 
Appioach the shoic, oi vieM the mam 
Once moie at least look back, said I , 
Th}SGlf ih^hat laige glass descry 
"Wlien thou ait m good humour diest , 

When gentle leason rules thy hi east , 

The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bnght as thee 
’Tis then, that with delight I ro\ e 
Upon the boundless depth of lo\e , 

I bless my chain , I hand m\ oar , 
lS[oi think on all I left on shoie 
But ^\lien \ain doiiht, and groundless feai 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear , 

When the big lip, and e}e 

Tell me, the rising stoim is nigh 
Tis then, thou ai t 5 on angiy mam, 
Deform’d by winds, and dash’d by ram. 

And the pool sailor, that must tr} 

Its fur}, labours less than I 

Shipwreck’d, m Tam to land I make , 
While Love and Fate still dine me back 
Forc’d to dote on thee thv own wa}, 

I chide thee fiist, and then obej 
Wi etched when fiom thee, 'vex’d when nigh 
I wuth thee, 01 without thee, die 
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LOYE AND FRIENDSHIP 

A PASTOEAIi BY MBS. rLIZABETH SIJTaSE 
AKABYBLIS. 

from the skies the ruddy sun 
descends, 

using night the evening shade 
extends , 

While pearly dews o’ei spread the fruitful field, 
And closing flowers reviving odours yield , 

Let us, beneath these spreading trees, recite 
What from our hearts our Muses may indite 
Nor need we, in this close retirement, fear, 

Lest any swam our am’rous secrets hear 

SILVIA 

To evh^ shepherd I would mine proclaim , 
Since fail Ammta is my softest theme lo 

A strangei to the loose delights of love, 

My thoughts thenoblei warmth of fiiendshippiove 
And, while its puie and sacred fiie I sing, 

Chaste goddess of the groves, thy succoui bung 

AMABYXLIS 

Propitious God of Love, my breast inspiie 
With all thy charms, with all thy pleasing fire 

Afterwards tbe once celebrated Mrs Elizabeth Roue 
It IS said Mr Pnor once made his addi esses to this 1 uh 
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Propitious God of Lo\e, thy succour bring, 

Whilst I thy dailmg, thy Alexis sing 
Alexis, as the opening blossoms fair. 

Lovely as light, and soft as j iclding air 20 

For him each virgin sighs , and on the plains 
The happy youth above each rival reigns 
Nor t# the echoing groves, and whisp’ring spring, 
In svveetei strains does artful Conon sing , 

When loud applauses fill the crowded gioves. 

And Phoebus the supeiioi song approves 

SILVIA. 

Beauteous Ammta is as eail} light, 

Breaking the melancholy shades of night 
When she is near, all anxious trouble hies , 

And our reviving hearts confess her e^es 30 
IToung love, and blooming jo}, and gay desires, 

In ev’ry breast the beauteous nymph inspires 
And on the plain when she no more appears, 

The plain a dark and gloomy piospect wears 
In vain the streams roil on the eastern breeze 
Dances in vain among the trembling trees 
In vain the birds begin their evening song, 

And to the silent night their notes prolong 
Nor groves, nor crystal streams, nor verdant field 
Does wonted pleasure in her absence jield 4 o 

AVTABXILIS 

And in his absence, aH the pensive day. 

In some obscure retreat I lonel} stray , 

All day to the lepeating eaves complain, 

In mournful accents, and a d^mg strain 
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Deal lovely joiiih, I ciy to all around: 

Deal lo\ely }outli, the fiaiteimg vales resound, 

SILVIA 

On floViy banks, by ev’iy mmmhing stioam, 
Aminta is my Muse’s softest theme 
’Tis sho that docs my aitful notes rc^ne 
With fail Ammta’s name my noblest vcise shall 
shine 50 

AM lEYLLIS 

ril twine ficsh gai lands for Alexis’ blows, 

And consecrate to him eternal vows 

The charming }outh shall my Apollo prove 

He shall adorn my songs, and tune my v oice to love. 


iO i'HE 

AUTHOR OF THE FOREGOING PASTORAL 

B y Silvia if thy charming self be meant, 
If friendship bo thy viigin vows’ extent, 
0 ^ let me in Ammta’s piaises join 
Hers my ostoom shall be, my passion 
thine 

When foi thy head the gailand I piepaie, 

A second Wicath shall bind Aminta’s hair 
And when th}. choicest songs thy vorth pioclaim, 
Alternate veise shall bless Aininta’s name , 
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M} hctut sL j 1 ovtu tbo justico of hfi cau^o, 

And Io\o himself submit to Friendships lO 
B’lt, if beneath th} numbers’ soft disguise, 
Some fnoiu’d swam, some true Alexis lies. 

If Amaiyllis breathes tli} seeiet pams, 

And I by fond heait beats measuie to thy stums, 
Ma}st fhoii, ho^’to’ei I giievo, foi e^ei find 
The flame piopitious, and the lovei kind 
May Yenus long exeit hei happy powei, 

And make thy beaut}, like thy \cise, enduie, 
“klay ev’ry God his friendly aid afford , 

Pan guard thy flock, and Ceies bless thy boaid 2.0 
But, if by chance the senes of thy jO}s 
Pci nut one thought less cheerful to arise , 

^^^tcoiis transfer it to the moumfal swam, 

Who lo’ving much, who not bclo\’d again, 

Peels an ill- fated passion’s last excess , 

.ind dies in woo, that thou majst li\e in peace 


TO A LiDY 

Slir RTFUSING TO C0X"1II7IJE A Dlbl'UTn WIIII ME 
/ D LE VYI^a ME m THE VEaUMEI^T 

AN ODE 



PAEE, gcn’ioiis Yietoi, spare the slave, 
Who did unequal war pursue , 

That moie than triumph he might hc\ e. 
In being oereome by }ou 
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111 the dispute whate’ci I said, 

heart was by my tongue belied , 
xind in my looks ;^oii might ha’ve read 
How much I aigu’d on jour side 

You, fai from dangei as from fear, 

Might ha^e sustain’d an opep^ght lo 
Foi seldom jour opinions err. 

Your e}es are always m the light 

Wh}, fair one, would you not rcl} 

On Reason’s force with Bcaiitj^’s join’d^ 
Could I their picyalence deny, 

I must at once be deaf and blind 

Alas ^ not hoping to subdue, 

I onl 3 / to the fight aspir’d 
To keep the beauteous foe m view 

Was all the gloiy I desii’d 20 

But she, howe’er of \ict’i} sine, 

Contemns the wicath too long delat’d, 
And, aim’d vith moic immediate povci, 
Calls cruel silence to hci aid 

Deepei to \vound, she shuns the fight 
She diops hoi arms, to gam the field 
Sccuies her conquest by her flight 

And tiiumphs, when she seems to jield 

So when the Parthian turn’d his steed, 

And from the hostile camp wuthdic'w, 30 
With duel skill the backwaid iced 
He sent , and as he fled, ho slew 
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SEEIN<5^ THE DUKE OF OEMOND’S^ 
PICTURE 

AT^SIE GODPEEY KITELLEB’s 

UT from the injur’d canvas, Kneller, 
strike 

These lines too faint the picture is not 
like 

Exalt thy thought, and try thy toil again 
Dreadful in arms, on Landen’sf glorious plain 

• 

* James DuLe of Oimond, eldest son of Thomas, Eail of 
Ossou He succeeded his giandfathei m title and estate 
111 the -^ear 1688 , ivas bied at Chiist Chiircli m the unnei- 
sit\ of 0\f()id, and aftei holding many consideiable posts 
duiing the loigns of King William and Queen Anne, was, 
in the beginning of the leign of George the First, attainted 
of high tieason on account of his being concerned in the im- 
populai measuies of the last four ^ears of Queen Anne’s 
reign He died m e'^ile in the year 1746, at a Very ad- 
v'anced age 

f \t the battle of Landen the Duke of Ormond was taken 
prisoner aftei his horse was shot undei him, and he had le- 
ceived many wounds Mr Di\den, m his dedication pie- 
fixed to his Fables m the jear 1699, sa}s, “Yet not to be 
wholly silent of all } oui chanties, I must stay a little on one 
action, which prefen ed the lehef of otheis to the considei- 
ation of } ourself When, in the battle of Landen, % our heat 
of couiage (a fault only pai donable to om ^ outh) had tians- 
poited ; 50 u so far before }oui fiiends, that thev were unable 
to follow, much less to succoui you, when ■\ou weie not 
only dangeiousl^ , but in all appeaiance mortallw wounded, 
when in that despei iLc condition you were made pnsonei, 
and earned to Hainiii, at that time m possession of the 
French , then it was, my Lord, that you took a consideiable 
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ridco 0i mould’s Diil^o imjiOndcni in iLt .■’u 
Let Ins Loon vsabic, comet-libo, ap}.oii, 

Whcie’ei it points, denouncing dealli below 
Di?w loiitod sqiiadions, and the mimbous foo 
Failing beneath, oi ^ing fiom his blow 9 

Till weak with wounds, and eovei’d oei with blood, 
Which fioin tho paiiioc’s bieast in tQ^ients Iki'w’d, 
Ho faints his steed no longei feels the i ein , 

But stumbles o’ei tlie heap his hand had slam. 
And now exhausted, bleeding, pale he lies , 

Lo\ely, sad object^ m his half-cWd eyes 

pait of “v^hat was leraitted to ;}Ou of you* own revenues, and 
as a meinoi ible mstcance of youi heroic chanty, put it into 
the hands of Count Guiscaid, who was Goaeinoi of the place, 
to be dibtubuted among }Oiu fellow-piisoners The Tiencfi 
commander, charmed with the gieatness of a our soul, accord- 
ingly consigned it to the iiso foi vhich. it was intended by 
the donoi b^ which me jis the lives of so many nnseiable 
men weie sued, and a comfoi table piovision made foi 
then subsi«stcnce, who hid otheiwise peiished, had not you 
been the companion of then misfoitune oi lathei sent by 
Pioa’dence, like anothei Joseph, to keep out fimine fiom 
iiuadmg those, whom ni humility you called 'soiu biethien 
How happy w is it foi those pooi cieatuie«!, that ^oui giace 
■was made their fellow -sullcici ’ and how glo’iousfoi aou, 
th it }ou chose to w art, lathei than not lehea e the w ants of 
otlius’ The heathen poet, in commending the chanty ut 
Dido to the Tiojans, spoke like a Chiistian Mon ignaia 
i lalh nai^cris succnjreie diuo All men, e\cn those of a dif- 
tcient iiiteiest, and conti'’iv pnnciples, must praise this ac- 
t’on, as the most eminent foi pietv, not onH in this dege- 
nei ite age, but almost m my of the foimei , vheri menwcie 
iinde dtmeloie Into, when examples of ch'^iitj i cie fic- 
quent, and vheii the;s wcie ni being, Teucnpnhhanmaprok^, 
'*iia()nanimi Imoti> nail mdmihiih annih Ko envy can dctiact 
fiom this, it will shine m histoiy, and, like swans, grow 
vhitei the longei it enduies and the nmiie of Oiraond will 
be moic celcbiaicd m his captivity, than m his greatest tri- 
umphs ” 
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Stem \erigeance yet, and hostile tcaoi stand 
His fi ont yet tin eatens , and his fi owns command 
The Gallic chiefs thou tioops aioiind him call, 
Feai to appioacli him, though they see him fall 
0 Knellei, could thy shades and lights express 
The perfect hcio m that gloiious dicss, 21 

Ages#to come might Oimond’s pictiiie know. 

And palms for thee beneath his lain els giow 
In spite of Time th^^' wmrk might e\ei shine, 

‘Noi Homei’s colours last so long as thine 


CELIA TO DAMON 

Atque in araoie mala lijcc piopuo, summeque secundo 
Inveiimntui — LtJCREr hb iv 

T can I say, what aig aments can 
piove 

^ tiiith, what colours can desciibe my 
lo^e , 

If its excess and fuiy be not knoa^n, 

In what thy Celia has already done ^ 

Thy infant flames, whilst} et they weio eonecaVd 
In tim^Tous doubts, with pity I beheld , 

With easy smiles dispell’d the silent fear, 

That diust not tell me what I died to hear 
In vain I stio\e to cheek my growing flame, 

Or shelter passion under friendship’s name 10 
You saw my heart, how it my tongue belied , 
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And when }ou piess’d, how faintly I denied — 
Ere guardian thought could bung its scatter’d 
aid , 

Eie leason could support the doubting maid, 

]\Iy soul surpris’d, and from herself disjoin d, 

Left all resene, and all the sex behind 
Fiom }oui command hei motions she recei\’^ , 
And not foi me, but you, she bieathd and liv’d 
But e\er blest be Cytherea’s shrine. 

And fires eteinal on her altais shine, 20 

Since thy dear breast has felt an equal wound , 
Since in thy kindness my desires are ci own’d, 

By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis shown, 
Thy joj-s are centred all in me alone , 

And sure I am, thou wouldst not change this hour 
For all the w^hite ones Fate has in its power — 
Yet thus belov’d, thus loiing to excess, 

Yet thus receiving and returning bliss. 

In this gloat moment, in this golden now, 

When e\ery trace of what, or when, or how, so 
Should fiom my soul by raging love be toin, 

And fai on swelling seas of rapture borne , 

A melancholy tcai afflicts my eye , 

And my hoait labours with a sudden sigh 
Imading fears lepel my coward joy 
And ills foreseen the present bliss destroy 
Poor as it IS, this Beauty was the cause, 

That with first sighs your panting bosom rose 
But with no owner Beauty long -will stay, 

Upon the wings of Time borne swift away 40 
Pass but some fleeting years, and those pool ej/os 
(Wheio now without a boast some lustre lies) 

No longer shall their little honours keep , 
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ShaE only be of use to read, oi weep 
And on this forehead, where yoiii \erse has said, 
The Loves delighted, and the Graces played , 
Insulting Age will trace his cruel way, 

And leave sad marks of his destructive sway 
Mov’d by my charms, with them your love may 
cease. 

And as the fiTfel sinks, the fame decrease so 
Or angry Heav’n may quicker darts prepare , 

A.nd Sickness strike what Time awhile would spare 
Then will my swam his glowing vows lenew, 
Then will his thiobbmg heait to mine beat true , 
When my own face deters me from my glass , 

And Kneller only shows what Celia was 
^ Fantastic fame may sound her wild alaims 
Youi country, as ^ou think, ma} want your aims 
You may neglect, or quench, or hate the flame. 
Whose smoko too long obscur’d youi using name 
And quickly cold in diff hence will ensue , 6 i 
When you Love’s joys through Honoiu’s optic view 
Then Celia’s loudest prayei will piove too weak, 
To this abandon’d breast to bring you back , 

When my lost lover the tall ship ascends. 

With music gay, and wet with jovial fi lends 
The tender accents of a woman’s cry 
Will pass unheaid, will uniegaided die, 

When the rough seaman’s loudei shouts prevail , 
When fair occasion shov s the springing gale , 70 

And Int’rest guides the helm, and Honour sweTs 
the sail 

Some wretched lines from this negl h ted hand 
May find my heio on the foieign strand, 

Warm with new fii es and pleas’d with new com- 
mand 
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While she who wioto ’em, of all joy beiefi, 

To the iiicle censuie of the 'VYorlcl is left, 

Her mangled fame in baib rous pastime lost. 

The coxcomb’s novel, and the drunkard’s toast 
But neaiei caie (0 pardon it f) supplies 
Sighs to nay breast, and sonow to my eyes so 
Lo\e, Love himself (the only friend I have) 

May scorn his triumph, having bouhS his sla\o 
Thai tyiant god, that lestless conqueror 
May quit his pleasure, to assert his pow’i , 

Forsake the provinces that bless his sway, 

To vanquish those which will not yet obey 
Anothei nymph with fatal power may rise, 

To damp the sinking beams of Celia’s oj es , 

With haughty pride may hear her chaims confest^, 
And scorn the ardent vows that I have blest 90 
You ev’ry night may sigh for her in vain, 

And rise each morning to some fi esh disdain , 
While Celia’s softest look may cease to charm, 

And hei embiaces want the power to warm 
While these fond arms, thus cii cling } ou, may piove 
Moie heavy chains than those of hopeless lo\o 
Just gods ^ all other things then like produce 
The vino aiises fiom her mothci’s juice 
When feeble plants, or tender flowers decay, 

They to their seed then images convey loo 

Wheie the old myrtle hei good influence sheds, 
Sprigs of like leaf eieet then filial heads 
And when the paient rose decays and dies, 

With a lesembling face the daughtei~buds aiisc 
That pioduct only which oiu passions bear, 
Eludes the planter’s miseiable care 
WJiiio blooming Love assiues us golden fruit. 
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Some iiiboin poison taints the secret root 
Soon fall the floweis of joy, soon seeds of hatiecl 
shoot 

Say, shepherd, say, aie these reflections tuie^ 
Oi was it blit the woman’s feai, that drew iii 
This cruel scene, unjust to Lo\e and yoii^ 

Wfll jou bo onl}., and for evei mine^ 

Shall neithei ^ime, noi age our souls disjoin ^ 
From this deal bosom shall I ne’ei be tom ^ 

Oi you grow cold, respectful, and foi sworn ^ 
^nd can you not for hei you lo\ e do more, 

Than any youth for any nymph befoio 


AN ODE 

PnrSEITTEI) TO THE IvIHG, OH HIS MAJPSTY’s 
AEUIVAI IN HOLLiHI), AETER THE 
QXJEEH’s death, 3IDCACT 

Quis desideiio sit pudoi aut modus 
Tam can capitis? Preecipe lugubies 
Cmitus, Melpomene 

T Mar5^’s tomb, (sad, sacied placed) 

The Yirtnes shall their vigils keep 
And cveiy Muse, and e\ery Giace 
In solemn state shall e\ei weep 

Ihe futuio, pious, mournful fan, 

Oft as the 1 oiling years return, 

^ Queen Mniy died on the 28th Decembei, 1694, m the 
SSrd M-xi of hei age 
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With fragrant wieaths, and flowing hair^ 

Shall visit hei distinguish’d inn 

For her the wise and great shall moiiin , 

When late records her deeds repeat lo 

Ages to come, and men unborn 

Shall bless her name, and sigh her fate 

Fair Albion shall, with faithful trust. 

Her holy Queen’s sad leliques guaid. 

Till Heav’n awakes the precious dust. 

And gives the saint her full reward 

But let the king dismiss his woes, 

Reflecting on his fair renown , 

And take the 03^ press from his brows, 

To put his wonted laurels on 20 

If press’d by grief our monarch stoops , 

In -vain the British lions loar 

If he, whose hand sustain’d them, dioops, 

The Bclgic darts will wound no more 

Embattled princes wait the chief, 

Whose voice should rule, whose arm should lead , 

And, in kind murmurs, chide that grief. 

Which hinders Europe being fieed 

The great example they demand, 

Who still to conquest led the way , so 

Wishing him present to command. 

As they stand ready to obey 

They seek that joy, ^hich used to gloii , 

Expanded on the heio’s face , 
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When the thick sqiiadions press’d the foe, 

And William led the gloiioiis ehace 

To gnc the mourning nations joy, 

Restore them thy auspicious light, 

Great sun w ith radiant beams destroy 

ThoDse clouds, which keep thee from our sight. 

Let thy sublime meridian course 41 

For Mary’s setting rays atone, 

Oui lustie, with ledoubled force. 

Must now piocced from thee alone 

See, pious King, with diff rent stiifo 
•^jiiy stiugglmg Albion’s bosom torn 
So much she feais for William’s life. 

That Mary’s fate she dares not moiiin 

Hei beaiitj , in thy softer half 

Buried and lost, she ought to grie\o 50 

But let her strength in thee be safe 
And let her weep, but let hei li\e 

Thou, guardian angel, save the land 
From thy own grief, her fiercest foe 
Lest Biitain, rescued by thy hand. 

Should bend and sink beneath thy woe 

Hei foimer triumphs all aie vain, 

Unless new tiophies stiD. be sought. 

And hoai} majesty sustain 

The battles, which thy youth has fought 60 

VOL I F 
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Wholo now IS all that feaiful lo\c, 

Which made hci hate the wai’s alaims^ 

That soft excess, v^ith which she stiove 
To keep hci heio m hci aims^^ 

While still sho chid the coming spimg, 

Which call’d him o’er his subjcc^seas 

While, foi tliG safety of the king, 

Rho wish’d the Mctoi’s gloiy less 

’Tis chang’d , ’tis gone sad Butain now 

Hastens her loid to foieign waxs 70 

Happy, if toils may bieak his woo, 

Oi danger may divei t his cares 

In martial din she diowns her sighs, 

Lest ho the using gucf should hcai 

Sho pulls hoi helmet o’ci her eyes, 

Lest he should see the falling tear 

Go, mighty prince, let Fiance bo taught, 

How constant minds by giiof aie tried. 

How gicat the land, that wept and fought, 

When William led, and Mary died so 

Fieice in the battle make it known, 

Where death with all his darts is seen, 

That he can touch thy heait with none. 

But that which struck the beauteous queen. 

Belgia indulg’d hoi open giief, 

While }L^ hci was not near, 
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With sullen piide lefus’d relief, 

And sat obdiiiate in despair. 

As waters from hei sluices, flow’d 

Unbounded sorrow fiom her eyes to 

To earth her bended front she bow’d, 

Aisad sent hei wailings to the s^es 

r O 

But when her anxious lord return’d, 

Eais’d IS her head, her eyes aie dried. 

She smiles, vs William ne’er had mourn’d , 

She looks, as Mary ne’ei had died. 

That freedom which all soriows claim, 

She does for thy content resign 
Hei piety itself would blame, 

If her leg lets should waken thine lOo 

To erne thy woe, she shows thy fame. 

Lest the great mouinei should forget, 

That all the race, whence Orange came, 

Made Virtue triumph oyer Fate 

William his country’s cause could fight, 

And with his blood her freedom seal 
Mamiee and Henry guard that right. 

For which their pious parents fell 

How heioes rise, how patriots set. 

Thy father^s bloom and death may tell • no 
Excelling others these were great 
Thou, greater still, must these excel. 
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The last fair instance thou must give, 

Whence Nassau’s viitiie can be tried. 

And shew the world, that thou eanst live, 
Intrepid, as thy consort died. 

Thy 'Virtue, whose resistless force 
No dire event could ever stay. 

Must carry on its destin’d course, 

Though Death and Envy stop the way. 

Foi Britain’s sake, for Belgia’s, live 
Pieic’d by thoir grief forget thy own 

New toils endure, new conquest give , 

And bring them ease, thougn thou hast none 

Yanqiiisli again , though she be gone, 

Whoso garland crown’d the victor’s hair , 

And reign, though she has loft the throne, 

Who made thy gloiy worth thy care. 

Pail Britain never yet before 

Breath’d to her king a useless pray’r , 

Fond Belgia never did implore. 

While William turn’d averse his ear. 

But should the weeping hero now 
Relentless to then wishes prove , 

Should he recall, with pleasing woe, 

The object of his giief and love , 

Her face with thousand beauties blest, 

Ilei mind with thousand virtues stor’d, 
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Her powei with boundless joy eonfest, 

Hci person onl^ not ador’d lio 

Yet ought his souow to be check’d , 

Yet ought his passions to abate 
If the great mourner would i efiect, 

Ser glory m hei death complete 

She was instructed to command. 

Great king, by long obeying thee 
Hei sceptre, guided by thy hand, 

Preserv’d the isles, and rul’d the sea 

But oh ’ ’twas little, that her life 

O’er earth and water beais thy fame 150 
In death, ’twas woi thy 'William’s wife, 

Amidst the stais to fix his name. 

Beyond where matter mo^ es, or place 
Receives its forms, thy vntues roll 
From Mary’s glory, Angels trace 
The beauty of her partner’s soul. 

Wise Fate, which does its Heav’n decree 
To heroes, when they yield their breath, 
Hastens thy ti lumph Half of thee 

Is deified befoie thy death. 100 

Alone to thy lenown ’tis giv’n. 

Unbounded through all worlds to go * 

While she, great saint, rejoices Heav’n , 

And thou sustain’st the orb below 
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IN IMITATION OP ANACREON, 

ET ’em cen&iue Y>hat o-^re I 
I'* herd of ciitics I defy 

0 wi etches know, 1 wnte, 

Regardless of then giace, or spite 
No, no the fair, the gaj, the young 
Govern the numbers of my song. 

All that they appro\e is sweet, 

And aU is sense that they repeat. 

Bid the waiblmg Nine letirc 
Venus, string thy sonant’s Ijro lo 

Love shall be my endless theme 
Pleasure shall tiiumph ovei Fame 
And when these maxims I decline, 

Apollo, may thy fate be mine 
Maj' I giasp at empty pi, use , 

And lose the ii} mpb, to^ain the boys 


AN ODE. 

HE merchant, to seeme his ticasiiie, 
Convoys it in a bon ow’d name 
Euphelia seizes to giacc my mcasuio, 
But Cloc is m} leal flame 
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My softest \e1se5 m} clailing 1 }ig, 

Upon Eiiphclia’s toilet kj , 

When Cloe noted hci dcsiie, 

That I should sing, that I should play 

My lyiG I tune, my Yoice I raise, 

<^ut with my niimbeis mix my sighs 

And whilst J sing Euphelia’s piaise, 

I fix my soul on Cloe’s e} es 

Fair Cloe blush’d Euphelia frown’d 
I sung and gaz’d I play’d and tiembled. 

And Yenus to the Lo\ cs around 

Eomark’d, how ill wo all dissembled 
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ODE 

STJE LA PIlIbE LE N iMUE, PAE LES AEMES DV BOY, 
l’aKKEE MDCXCII PAE MO^IEEB 
BOILED. tr DESPEEVEA. 


I, 

UELLE docto & saintc y\ics&G 
Aujourdlmy me fait la loy 
Chastcs H} mphes du Pcmcsbe, 
N’e&t-co pas voiis quo je \oy 
Accoiirez, troupe sga^vante 
Dos sons quo ma Ijie enfantc , 

Cos arbics sont lejouis 
Mai quo/ en bicn la cadence 
Et vous, vents, faites silence 
Je \ais parlor do Louis 
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II. 

Dans scs chansons immoi tellcs, 
Commo un aigle audaeicuY, 
Pmdarc etendant scs aisles, 

Pint loin des \ ulgaii es youA 
Mais, 6 ma MMe lyie, 

Si, dans Fardeur qui m’lnspiie, 
Tu peux suivre mes transports , 
Les chesnes des monts de Thrace 
N’ont nen oui, quo n’effaco 
La douceur dc tes accords. 


20 
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AN ENGLISH BALLAD 

ON THE TAKINO OF NAMTJR BY THE KING OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, MDCXCV 

Dulce est desipere m loco * 

I 

OME folks are diunk, 5-et do not know it 
So might not Bacchus give you law 
Was it a ]Muse, 0 lofty Poet, 

Or \irgin of St C^r, jou saw*^ 

Why all this fiiiy What’s the matter, 

That oaks must come from Thrace to dance 
Must stupid stocks be taught to flatter ^ 

And is there no such wood in France 
Why must the winds all hold then tongue 

If they a little breath should raise, 10 

Would that have spoiFd the Poet’s song. 

Or puif’d away the monarch’s piaise ^ 

II. 

Pmdai, that eagle, mounts the skies 
While Virtue leads the noble wa} 

Too like a vulture Boileau flies. 

Where soidid Int’rest shows the piej 
When once the Poet’s honoui ceases, 

From reason far his transports love 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove 20 

* This ballad received gieat alteiations after the first edi- 
tion of it The taking of Namur by the French in the 3 ear 
1692, and the retaking it by the English in the 3eai 1*695, 
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III 

E&t”CO Apollon & Neptune, 

Qiii siir ces roes someilleiix 
Ont^ eompagnons de foitime, 

Basti ces mius oigueillcux^ 

De leiir enceinte fameuse 
La Sambre nnie a la Meuse, 

Defend le fatal aboid, 

Et par cent bouches hoinbles 

L’airam siu ces monts teiribles 

Vomit le fei, & la moit 60 

IV 

Dix mille vaillans Alcides 
Les bordant de toutes parts, 

D’eclairs au loin homicides 
Font petiller, leurs remparts 
Et dans son sein infidMe 
Par toiite la teiie y lecMo 
Un feu piest a s’elancoi, 

Qiu soudam pergant son goufre 
Oime im sepulchic de soiific, 

A quieonqiie ose a^ancei lo 

V 

Namur, devan t tes murailles 
Jadis la Greee eust vingt ans 
Sans flint veil les fiinei allies 
De ses plus ficis combattans 

weie consideied by eicb nation as events ■winch contubuted 
to 1 aise the honour and reputation of the i espcctive kingdoms 
Both sieges -weie earned on by the iival monarchs m pei- 
son, and the success of each was celebiated by the best wii- 
teis of the times It may be doubted ^Nliethei there e\ei 
was a biulesque moie agieeably oi happily es^ecuted than 
tins by oui excellent countryman 
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III 

Neptune and Sol came from above, 

Shaped like Mcgngny and Yauban 
They arm’d these locks then show’d old Jove 
Of Maili wood, the wondrous plan 
Such walls, these thiee wise gods agieed, 

Bys human force could ne’ei be shaken 
But you and 1 in Homei lead 
Of gods as well as men, mistaken 
^Sambre ai*i Maese their waves may join, 

But ne’er can William’s force lestiam so 

He’ll pass them both, who pass’d the Boyne . t 
Kemember this and arm the Seine 

Full fifteen thousand lusty fellows 
With file and s’woid the foit maintain , 

Each ^vas a Hercules, jou tell us, 

Yet out they march’d like common men 
Cannons abo\ c, and mines below, 

Did death and tombs foi foes continc 
Yet matters have been oidei’d so, 

That most of us aie otill alive 40 

Y 

If Namur be compai’d to Troy , 

Then Britain’s boj^s exccll’d the Greeks 
Their siege did ten long yeais employ. 

We’ve done onr bus’ness in ten weeks 

T^\o celebiated engineeis 

f In the jeai 1690, not^\ ithstanding numbeiless difficul- 
ties, this famous passage of the river biought on a general 
engagement, vhich entnely destiojed the povei of King 
James, and put end to e’v eiy hope of suf cess, which he had 
befoie entei tuned fiom his expedition to Ireland 
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Quelle effroyable Puissance 
Aujouid’hii}^ pouitant s’avance, 

Preste a foudio;yer tes monts^ 

Quel bunt, quel feu Penvironne ^ 

C^e&t Jupiter en personne , 

Ou c’est le vamqueiir de Mens so 


YI 

N’en doute point c’est liiy-mesmo. 

Tout bnlle cn luy , tout cst roy 
Dans Biuxelles Nassau bleme 
Commence h tiembler pom toy 
En \ain il volt le Batave, 

Desoimais docile Esclave, 

Range sous scs ctendars 

En "v am au Lion Belgique 

II 'voit I’Aigle Germamque 

Uni sous les Leopards 60 


Yir 

Plein de la frayeur nomeUe, 
Dont ses sens sent agites, 

A son seeours il appelle 
Les peuples les plus Yantez 
Ceiix-la viennent du ri\ago, 
Ou s’enorgueillit le Tage 
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What godhead does so fast advance, 

With dreadful power those hills to gam ^ 

’Tis little Will, the scouige of Franco, 

No Godhead, but the hist of men 
Ills moital aim exerts the power 

To keep ev’n Mons’s victor iindei 50 

An^ that same Jupitei no more 

Shall fngfet the world with impious thunder. 

VI 

Our king thus tiemblos at Namui, 

Whilst Yillcioy, who ne’er afraid is,t 
To EruxeUes maiches on secuie, 

To bomb the monks and scaio the ladies 
After this glorious expedition. 

One battle makes the marshal great 
He must perform the king’s commission 

Who knows, but Oiange may letreat*^ 60 
Kings aie allow’d to feign the gout. 

Or be pre\ ail’d with not to fight 
And mighty Louis hop’d, no doubt, 

That William w^ould presort e that right. 

vri 

From Seme and Lone, to Rhone and Po, 

See every mothei ’s son appear 
In such a case ne’er blame a foe. 

If he betrays some little fear 
He comes, the mighty ViUeroy comes , 

Finds a small river in Ins way , 70 

* Mohs suirendeied to Louis XIV 10th Apiil, 1691 
f While King William was carrying on the siege of 
Namai, Maishal Yilleroy, m ordei to compel him to re- 
linquish that design, marched to Bmssels and bombaided 
that town. 
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De I’or, qiii roiile en ses eaii\ , 
Cenx~ei des cli8mp&, ou la neige 
Des maiais de la Noi\ego 
Neuf mois coiivre les roseaux. 


VIII 

Mais qiu fait enflci la Sambic*^^ 
Sous Ics Jiimeaiix cffrajez, 

Des froids torrens de Dccembre 
Les champs par tout sent noyez 
Ceies s’enfuit, eplorce 
De voir en proye k Boree 
Ses giierets d’ epics chargez, 

Et sous les limes fang eases 
Des Hyades oiag eases 
Tons ses tresois sabmeigcz 


IX 

Deploy ez toates vos lageS;, 
Pimees, vents, peuples, frimats; 
Ramassez tons vos naages , 
Eassemblez tons vos soldats 
Malgre voas ISfamar en poadie 
S’en va tomber sous la foadie 
Qai domta Lille, Corn tray, 

Gand la saperbe Espagnole, 
Saint Omer, Bezangon, Dole, 
Ypres, Mastiicht, & Cambray 
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So waves his colours, beats his diums, 

And thinks it prudent theie to stay 
The Gallic troops breathe blood and vv ai , 

The Maishal caies not to march fastei , 

Poor Yilleroy moves so slowly heie. 

We fancied aU^ it was his master.’ 
o 

Will no kind hood, no fi lendly rain 
Disguise the MaishaFs plain disgrace 
¥o toiients swell the low Mehajne*^ 

The world will say, he dmst not pass 
Wh} will no Hjades appear 
Dear Poet, on the banks of Sambre 
Just as the}' did that mighty yeai, 

*When you tuin’d June into December 
The watei-njmphs are too unkind 
To Villero} , are the land-n}mphs so^^ 

And fly they all, at once combin’d 
To shame a general, and a bean ^ 

IX. 

Truth, Justice, Sense, Religion, Fame, 

May join to finish William’s stoiy 
Nations set fiee may bless his name , 

And France m secret own his glory 
But Ypres, Maestneht, and Cambray, 
Besancon, Ghent, St Omeis, Lisle, 

Courtray, and Dole — ^ye critics, say. 

How poor to this was Pindar’s style ^ 

With ekes and alsos tack thy strain, 

Great Bard , and sing the deathless prince, 
Who lost Namur the same campaign, 

He bought Dixmuyd, and plunder’d Dejnse, 
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X 

Mes piesages s’accomplissent 
II commence a ehaneeler 
Sous les coups qui retentissent 
Ses murs s’en vont s’ecioulcr 
Mais en feu qui les domme, 

Souffle cl grand bruit leiir luine, 

Et les bombes dans les aiis 
Allant chereher le tonnerre 
Semblent tombant sur la terre, 

Youloii s’ouYni les enfeis loo 


XI 

Aceourez^ Nassau, Baviere, 

De ces muis Funique espoii 
A couvert d^une riviere 
Venez vous pomez tout voir 
Considerez ces approches 
Vo^ez grimper sur ces roches 
Ces athletes belliqueux, 

Et dans les eaux, dans la flame, 

Louis a tout donnant Tame, 

Marcher, courir a\ec eiix uo 


xir 

Contemplez dans la tempeste, 
Qui soit de ces boule\ars, 

La plume qui sur sa teste 
Attiie tons les legards, 
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X 

111 hold ten pound my dieam is out 
I’d tell it you, but foi the lattle 
Of those confounded diiims , no doubt 
Yon bloody logucs intend a battle 
Dear me ^ a hundred thousand Fiench 
Witfe terroi fill the iieighb’rmg field 
While William clnies on the trench, 

Till both the tow and castle }iold 
Wlleioy to BoufHeis should advance, 

Says Mars, through cannons’ mouths in fire , no 
Id est, one maieschal of France 
Tells t’othei, he can come no nighei 

XI 

Begain the lines the shoi test waj , 

Yilleioy, or to Yeisailles take post, 

For, ha\mg seen it, thou canst say 
The stops, by ivhich Namur -was lost 
The smoke and fame may i ex thy sight 
Look not once back but as thou gocst. 
Quicken the squadions m their flight. 

And bid the d — ^1 take the sloi\est 120 

Think not what reason to produce, 

Fiona Louis to conceal thy fear 
He’ll own the strength of thy excuse , 

Toll him that Yilliam was but theie 

XII 

Now let us look for Louis’ feather. 

That us’d to shine so like a star 
The gcnhals could not get together, 

Wanting that influence, great in war 
TOL I G 
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A cet astre redoubtable 

Toujoiirs un sort favorable 

S^attache dans les combats 

Et toujours avec la gloire 

Mars amenant la Yictoiie 

Vole, & le suit k grands pas 120 

XIII 

Glands defenseurs de FEspagne, 
Montrez-vous il en est temps 
Courage , veis la Mabagno 
Voila VOS drapeaux flottans 
Jamais ses ondes craintives 
N’ont veu sur leurs foibles lives 
Tant de guerriers s’amasser 
Courez done qui vous retarde ? 

Tout Funivers vous regarde 
N’osez-vous la traverser ? 130 

XIV 

Loin de fermer le passage 
A VOS nombreux bataillons, 

Luxembourg a du rivage 

Recule ses pavilions 

Quoy ? leur seul aspect voiis glace ? 

Ou sont ees chefs pleins d’audace, 

Jadis si prompts k marcher, 

Qui devoient de la Tamise, 

Et de la Diave soumise, 

Jusqu’^ Pans nous chercher^ uo 

XT 

Cependant Feffroy ledoubie 
Sur les lamparts de Nainurj 
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0 Poet ^ thou hadst been discreetei. 

Hanging thaMonaich’s hat so high , uo 

If thou hadst Jubh’d thy star a meteoi, 

That did but blaze, and ro\c, and dio 

2.III 

To aniiflate the doubtful fight, 

Namui in vain expects that lay 
In vain France hopes, the sickly light 
Should shine near Wilham’s fullei day 
It knows Versailles, its propoi station , 

Nor cares foi any foreign sphere 
Where you see Boileau^s constellation. 

Be suie no dangei can be near no 

XIV 

The Fiench had gathei’d all then foicc, 

And William met them in their way 
Yet off they brushM, both foot and hoise 
What has friend Boileau loft to say ^ 

When his high Muse is bent uponT, 

To sing hei king — that gieat eommanclci. 

Or on the shoies of Hellespont, 

Or in the \ alleys near Scamander , 

Would it not spoil his noble task. 

If any foolish Phi^gian there is, loO 

Impertinent enough to ask. 

How fai Namm may be from Pans 

w 

Two stanzas moie befoie we end, 

Of death, pikes, loeks, aims, bucks and die 
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Son gouverneiii qui so tiouble 
S’enfiiit sous son derniei mur 
Deja jusqucs a ses poites 
Je voy monter nos cohortes, 

La flame & le for en mam 
Et sur les monceaiix de piques, 

De coips morts, de rocs, de biiquc%, 
S’ouvru un large chemm 

XYI 

C’en cst fait Je viens d’ entendre 
Sur CCS locheis epcidus 
Battle un signal pour se rendie 
Le fcu-cesse Ils sont lendus 
Dcpouillez \otro arrogance, 

Fiers ennemis do la Fiance, 

Et dcsormais gracioux, 

Allcz a Liege, a Biuxclles, 

Poitci Ics humbles noii\clle& 

De Namui pris a ^os jeiix 



150 
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Leave thorn behind jou, honest fiiend, 

And with your conn tinmen letire 
Your ode is spoilt, Namui is fieed, 

For Dixmuyd something yet is due 
So good Count Guiscard may proceed , ^ 

But Boiifflers, Sir, one woid with you — i60 

XYI 

’Tis done In sight of these commanders, 

^ Who neither hght, nor laise the siege, 

The foes of France maieh safe through Flanders , 
Divide to Biuxelles, or to Liege 
Send, Fame, this news to Trianon, 

That Bouffleis may new honours gain 
He the same play by land has shown, 

As Tounilie did upon the main,t 
Yet IS the marshal made a peer ^ 

0 William, may thy arms advance , 170 

That he may lose Dinant next year, 

And so be constable of Fiance 

* Count Guiscaid was conimandei of the town of Namur 
Marshal BoufBers of the castle theie 

f M de Tourville was commandei of the French squadron 
which engaged Admiral Kussell in 1692, oif La Hogue 
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PEESENTED TO THE KINO, 

AT HIS AEEIYAL IIT HOLLAED, APTEK THE IDISCO- 
VEET or THE COFSPIEACY/ MDCSCYI. 


Seius m coelum ledeas , dmque 
Lsetus mteisis populo Quirini 
Neve te nostns vitas imquum 
Ocjoi am a 

Tollat Hoe* ad Aiigustum* 

E careful angels, whom eternal Fate 
Ordains, on earth and human acts to 
wait , 

Who turn with secret power this rest 
less ball, 

And bid predestin’d empiies use and fall 
Your sacred aid loligious monaiehs own, 

When fiist they meiit, then ascend the thione 
But t} rants dread ye, lest youi j ist decree 
Transfer the power, and set the people fiee 
See rescu’d Biitam at your altais bow, 

And hear her hymns your happy caie avow lo 
That still hei axes and her rods support 
The judge’s frown, and grace the awful court , 
That Law with all her pompous terror stands, 

* jKiis conspiiacy is geneiallj called tlie Assassination 
Sii Jolin Fenwick was executed for being conceined 

in it. 
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To wrest the dagger from the traitor’s hands , 

And rigid justice reads the fatal word, 

Poises the balance first, then diaws the sword 
Biitain her safety to your guidance owns, 

That she can sep’iate parricides from sons, 

That, impious lage disarm’d, she lues and leigns, 
Her ^eedom kept by him, who broke her chains 
And thou, gieat minister, above the rest 21 
Of guaidian spirits, be thou for e^er blest. 

Thou, who of old weit sent to Isiael’s couit, 

'V'lth secret aid gieat David’s strong support. 

To mock the frantic lage of cruel Saul, 

And stiike the useless javelin to the wall 
Thy later caio o’ei William’s temples held. 

On B05 ne’s propitious banks, the heav’nly shield , 
When powei divine did sovereign right declaie, 
And cannons mark’d whom they were bid to spaie 
Still, blessed angel, be thy care the same ^ si 
Be William’s life untouch’d, as is his fame ^ 

Let him own thine, as Biitain o\\ms his hand 
Sa\e thou the king, as he has sav’d the land ^ 

We angels’ forms in pious monaichs view. 

We leverence William , for he acts like you , 

Like you, commission’d to chastise and bless. 

He must avenge the woild, and give it peace 
Indulgent Fate our potent piayer receives , 

And still Britannia smiles, and WiHiam lives 40 
The hero dear to eaith, by heav’n belov’d, 

Bj tioiibles must be vex’d, by dangers piov’d 
His foes must aid to make his fame complete, 

And fix his thione seciiie on then defea^^ 

So, though with sudden rage the tempest c*^mcs, 
Though the A\mds roar, and though the watei foam^ 
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Imperial Biitam on the sea looks down, 

And smiling sees liei lehel subject frown 
Striking hei cliff, the storm eonhims her powh , 
The wa\es but whiten hei triumphant shoio so 
In vain they would advance, in vain retreat 
Broken they dash, and peiish at hei feet 

Foi William still new wonders shall be sjjown 
The powers that rescued, shall pie^eive the throne 
Safe on his darling Britain’s joj/ful sea, 

Behold, the monarch ploughs his liquid way 
His fleets in thundei through the world declai c, 
Whose empire they obey, whose arms they bear. 
Bless’d by aspiring winds, he finds the strand 
Blacken’d with crowds , he sees the nations stand 
Blessing his safety, proud of his command ei 
In various tongues he hears the captains dwell 
On their great leader’s praise , by turns they tell, 
And listen, each with emulous glory fir’d. 

How William conquer’d, and how Fiance retir’d , 
How Belgia freed, the heio’s aim confess’d, 

But trembled for the courage which she bless’d, 

0 Louis, from this gi eat example know, 

To be at once a hero, and a foe 
By sounding trumpets, hear, and rattling drums, 
When William to the open vengeance comes 71 
And see the soldier plead the monarch’s light. 
Heading his troops, and foremost in the fight 
Hence then, close Ambush and perfidious War, 
Dowm to }oui native seats of Hight repair 
And thou, Bellona, weep thy cruel pride 
Restrained, behind the victor’s chariot tied 
In bpKien knots, and everlasting chains, 
^^^^^tTjGurope’s peace, so William’s fate ordains) 
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While on the i\oiy chan, m happy state, so 

He sits, secure in innocence, and great 
In legal clemency, and \iews beneath 
Averted daits of rage, and pointless arms of death. 


TO CLOE WEEPING 

& EE, whilst thou weep'st, fan Cloe, see 
The world in sympathy with thee 
The cheerful birds no longer sing , 
Each dioops his head, and hangs his 
wing 

The clouds have bent their bosom lower, 

And shed their sorrows in a shover 
The brooks beyond their limits flow , 

And louder murmurs speak their woe 
The njmphs and swains adopt thy cares. 

They heave thy sighs, and weep thy tears lo 
Fantastic nymph ? that grief should move 
Thy heart, obdurate against Love 
Strange tears ^ whose powei can soften all, 

But that dear breast on which the} fall 
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TO MR HOWARD - 

Air ODE. 

EAR Howard, from the soft assaults of 
Lo\e, 

Poets and painteis sever are secure, 
Can I untouched the fair ones’ passions 
move ^ 

Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its power ' 

“ Hugh Howard, better known by these beautiful \ erses 
to him, than by Ins own woiks, was son of Kalph Howard, 
doctoi of physic, and was born in Dublin, Februaiy 7, 1 675 
His father being druen from Ireland h\ the troubles that 
followed the Revolution, brought the lad to England, who 
discovering a disposition to the arts and Belles Letties, was 
sent to travel in 1697, and, in his way to Italy, passed 
through Holland m the tram of Thomas, Eail of Pembroke, 
one of the plenipotentiaiies at the treaty of Rvswick Mi 
Howard proceeded as he had intended, and havnng visited 
Fiance and Italy, retained home in October, 1700 

Some yeais he passed in Dublin the greatest and latter 
pait of his life he spent entirely m England, piactising 
painting, at least with applause , but having ingratiated 
inmself by his fame and knowledge of lands with men of 
the first rank, particulaily the Duke of Devoushiie and 
Loid Pembroke, and by apaisimomous management of his 
good foitune, and of what he received with his wife, he 
was enabled to quit the piactical part of his piofession for 
the last twenty years of his life, the formei peei having 
obtained foi him the posts of Keeper of the State Papers, 
and Paymastei of his Majesty’s Palaces In this pleasing 
situation he amused himself with forming a large collection 
of prints, books, and medals, which at his death ^ (Maich 
27, 1737), he bequeathed to his only bi other Robert Howard, 
Bishonp^lphin, who transpoited them to Ireland 

died m Pall-Mall, and was buned at Richmond. 
"Walpole’s Anecdotes, aol lu p 156. 
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To gieat Apelles when young Ammon brought’^ 
The darling idol of his captive heart , 

And the pleas’d nymph vuth kind attention sat, 
To ha\e her chaims lecorded by his art 

The am’ioiis mastei own’d hei potent eyes , 

Sigh’d when he look’d, and trembled as he drew , 
Each*flowing line eonfiim’d his liist surpiise, ii 
Ana as the piece advanc’d, the passion grew. 

While Philip’s son, while Venus’ son was near, 

^ Vrhat diffeient tortures does his bosom feel ^ 
Gieat was the rival, and the god severe 
Noi could he hide his flame, nor duist reveal 

The pnnee, lenowm’d in bounty as in arms, 

With pit} saw the ill-coneeal’d distress , 

Quitted his title to Campaspe’s charms, 

And gave the fair one to the fiiend’s embrace 

Thus the more beauteous Cloe sat to thee, ii 
Good Howaid, emulous of the Grecian art 
But happy thou, from Cupid’s airow free, 

And flames that pierced thy predecessor’s heait 

Had thy poor bieast leceiv’d an equal pain , 

Had I been vested with the monaich’s power , 
Thou must have sigh’d, unlucky }-outh, in vain , 
Noi from my bounty hadst thou found a cuie 

“ Ml Howaid’s pictme ms diawii bj Dabl, very like, 
and published m mezzotinto about a yeai befoie Ins death 
Ilovaid himself etched fiom a drawing of Cai^^Iai ati, a 
lie-id of Padia Resta, the collectoi, with his speckles on, 
turning ovei a large book of drawings ” 

* See Pliny’s Natural History, B 35, G 10. 
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Though to com nice thee, that the friend did feel 
A kind concern for thy ill-fated care, so 

I would have sooth’d the flame I could not heal , 
Gn’n thee the world, though I withheld the fair. 


LOYE DISARMED 

a m^i tie’s \erdant shade 
^ As Cloe half asleep was laid, 

Cupid perch’d lightly on her breast, 
And in that heav’n desir’d to rest 
Over her paps his wings he spiead 
Between he found a downy bed. 

And nestled in his little head 

Still lay the god the n;^mph surpris’d, 
Yet mistress of herself, devis’d 
How she the 'vagrant might enthral, lo 
And capti\e him who captives all 
Her bodice half-waj^ she unlac’d , 

About his arms she shly east 
The silken bond, and held him fast 
The god awak’d , and thrice in vain 
He strove to break the cruel chain , 

And thrice in vain he shook his wing. 
Incumber’d m the silken string 

Flutt’ring the god, and weeping said, 
Pi^poor Cupid, generous maid, 

J^^o happen’d, being blind, to stray. 

And on thy bosom lost his way , 


£0 
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stiay’d, alas ^ but knew too well, 
He ne\ci there must hope to dwell 
Set an unhappy prisoner fiec, 

Who ne’er intended harm to thee 
To me pertains not, she leplies, 

To know or care where Cujiid hies , 
jJVhat are his haunts, oi which his waj , 
Wheie hewould dwell, or whithei stia} 
Yet will I never set thee fiee 
For haim was meant, and haim to me 
Vain fears that thy \iigm heart f 
111 gi\e thee up my bow and dart. 
Untangle hut this ciuel chain, 

And ft eel}' let me fly again 

Agieed secure my vngm hcait 
Instant gi\c up thy how and dart 
The chain ril m return untie, 

And freely thou again shalt fly 
Thus she the captive did dehvei , 

The captive thus gave up his quivei 
The god disarm’d, e’er since that day 
Passes his life in haimless play 
Flies round, oi sits upon her breast, 

A little, fluttering, idle guest 

E’er since that day the beauteous maid 
Governs the world in Cupid’s stead, 
Diiects his allow as she wills. 

Gives giief, or plcasiue, spares, or kills 
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CLOE HUNTING. 

hei neck her comely treses 
tied^ 

)iy quivei graceful by her side, 
ang Cloe went she lost hei way. 
And through the woods unceitam chanc’d to stray 
Apollo passing by beheld the maid , 

And, Sister dear, bright Cynthia, turn, he said 
The hunted hind lies close in j^onder biake 
Loud Cupid laugh’d, to sec the god’s mistake , 

And laughing cried, Learn better, great divine, 

To know thy kindied, and to honour mine lo 
Eightly advis’d, far hence thy sister seek, 

Oi on Meander’s bank, or Latmus’ peak 
But in this nymph, my friend, my sistei know 
She d^a^\s my anows, and she bends my bow 
Pair Thames she haunts, and every neighb’ring 
grove. 

Sacred to soft recess, and gentle love 
Go, with thy Cynthia, hurl the pointed spear 
At the rough boar, or chase the hying deei 
I and my Cloe take nobler aim 19 

At human hearts we fling, nor over miss the game 
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CUPID AND GANYMEDE. 

N Heaven, one holiday, yon lead 
In v-'ise Anacieon, Ganymede 
Diew heedless Cupid in, to thiow 
A mam, to pass an hour, or so 
The little Trojan, by the "way. 

By Heimes taught, play’d all the play 
The god unhappily engag’d. 

By nature lash, by play enrag’d. 

Complain’d, and sigh’d, and cued, and fretted, 
Lost every earthly thing he betted lo 

In ready money, all the store 
Pick’d up long since from Danae’s shower , 

A snuff-box, set ^ ith bleeding hearts, 

Kubies, all pierc’d with diamond daits. 

His mne-pms made of myrtle wood, 

(The tree in Ida’s forest stood) , 

His bowl pure gold, the veiy same 
Which Pans ga\e the Cyprian dame, 

Tvo table-books in shagreen covers. 

Pill’d with good \ei&e fiom leal loveis, 20 
Merchandise lare ’ a billet doux, 

Its mattei passionate, yet true , 

Heaps of hair rings, and cipher d seals , 

Rich trifles , serious bagatelles 
Wliat sad disoideis play begets * 

Desperate and mad, at length he sets 
Those daits, whose points make gods adore 
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His might, and deprecate his powei 
Those darts, whence all om joy and pam 
Arise those darts — Come, se\ en’s the mam, so 
Cries Ganymede the usual trick 
Seven, slur a six , eleven, a niclc. 

Ill news goes fast Twas quickly known, 
That simple Cupid was undone 
Swifter than lightning Yenus fli^w 
Too late she found the thing too true 
Guess how the goddess greets her son 
Come hither, sin ah no, begone. 

And, hark }e, is it so indeed ^ 

A comrade 5 ou foi Ganymede ^ 40 

An imp as wicked, for his age. 

As any eaithly lady^s page, 

A scandal and a scourge to Troy , 

A prince’s son ^ a black-guard boy , 

A sharpei, that wuth box and dice 
Draws in ;^oung deities to Mce 
All Heaven is by the ears togethci , 

Since first that little rogue came hither 
Juno heiself has had no peace 
And truly IHe been fa\our’d loss 50 

For Jove, as Fame icpoits (but Fame 
Sa}s things not fit foi me to name), 

Has acted ill for such a god, 

And taken ways extremely odd 

And thou, unhappy child, she said 
(Her anger by her grief allay’d). 

Unhappy child, who thus has lost 
All the/ 3 state w^e e’ei could boast , 

Whi^r, 0 whither wilt thou run, 

•TOy name despis’d, th^ w eakness know n 
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Nor bhall thy shrine on eaith be ci own’d , 

Nor shall thy powei in Heaien be om’d , 
When thou, noi man, nor god canst ^^ound 

Obedient Cupid kneeling cried, 

Cease, dealest mother, cease to chide 
Gang’s a cheat, and Fm a bubble 
Yet lihy this gieat excess of trouble ^ 

The dice were false the daits are gone 
Yet how are }ou oi I undone*? 

The loss of these I can supply 70 

"^ith keener shafts from Cloe’s eye 
Feai not we e’er can be disgrac’d, 

While that blight magazine shall last 
Your cro'w ded altars still shall smoke , 

And man your friendly aid invoke 
Jove shall again revere your power. 

And rise a swan, or fall a shower 


CUPID MISTAKEN 

S after noon, one summer’s day, 

Yenus stood bathing in a river, 
Cupid a-shooting went that way 
New strung his bow, new fill’d his 
quiver 

With skill he chose his shaipest dart. 

With all his might his bow he dicw, 

Swift to his beauteous parent’s heart 
The too well-guided ariow flew 
vox I n 
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I faint ’ I die ^ the goddess eiied , 

0 cruel, coiildst thou find none other j.0 
To wiack thy spleen on ? Paiiicide ^ 

Like Noio, thou hast slam thy mother 

Pool Cupid sobbing scaice could speak; 

Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye : 

Alas ^ how easy my mistake , 

1 took you for jour likeness, Cioo 


VENUS MISTAKEN 

Clocks pictuie ^^as to Venus shown, 
>iis’d, the goddess took it foi hci 
own 

what, said she, does this bold 
paintei mean ^ 

When was I bathing thus, and naked seen ^ 

Pleas’d Cupid heaid,and check’d his mother’s piide 
And who’s blind now, mamma? the in chin cried 
’Tis Cloo’s ej e, and check, and lip, and breast . 
Friend Howaid’s genius fancied all the lest. 
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A SONG 

F wine and music have the power 
To ease the sicLness of the soul ^ 

Let Phoebus e^ciy string e\plore. 

And Eacchiis fill the spiigh% bowl 
Let them their fnendly aid employ. 

To make my Cloe’s ab>sence light , 

And seek foi pleasme, to destroy 
The sorro\\s of this li\ e-long night 
But she to-moriow \tiU return , 

Venus, be thou to-moi low gi eat, lu 

Thy" myi ties strow, thy odouis bum , 

And meet thy fa\’rite njmph in state 
Kind goddess, to no othci powers 
Let us to-morrow’s blessings own 
Th^ dailing lotes shall guide the hours, 

And all the day be thine alone 



THE DOVE 

Tantene ammis ccelestibus use? — Y irg 



N YiigiFs sacied verse we find, 

That passion can depress o^^gse 
The heavenly, as the human mmcxv. 
Who dare deny what Virgil sajs*?^ 
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But if they fahoiild, what oui gieat niastei 
Has thus laid down^ my tale shall pio\e 
Fair Venus wept the sad disaster 
Of having lost hei favourite Dove 

In complaisance poor Cupid mouin’d. 

His grief leliev’d his mother’s pain , 

He \ ow’d he’d leave no stone iini’urn’d^ 

But she should have her Do\ e again 

Though none, said he, shall yet be nam’d, 

I know the felon well enough 
But be she not, mamma, condemn’d 
Without a fair and legal proof. 

With that, his longest dart he took. 

As constable would take his staff 
That gods dcsii e like men to look, 

Would make e’en Heraclitus laugh 20 

Love’s siibalteins, a duteous band. 

Like watchmen round their chief appear 
Each had his lantern in his hand 

And Venus mask’d brought up the rear 

Accoutred thus, their eager step 
To Cloe’s lodging they directed 
(At once I wiite, alas ^ and weep, 

That Cloe is of theft suspected ) 

Late they set out, had fai to go 

StJ?<fnstan’s, as they pass’d, stiuck one so 
CiiiK^ffor reasons good, you know. 

Lives at the sober end o’ th’ town 
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With one gicat peal they lap the door, 

Like footmen on a visiting day 
Folks at her house at such an houi ’ 

Lord ^ what will all the neighboiiis sa'^ 

The door is open up they run 

J^or pra3/eis, noi threats duert their speed 
Thieves ’ thi w es ^ cries Susan , we’re undone , 
They’ll kill my mistress m hei bed lo 

In bed indeed the nymph had been 
Thiee hours foi all histoiians saj, 

She commonly ivent up at ten, 

Unless piquet w as m the way 

She wak’d, be suie, with strange surpiiso, 

0 Cupid, IS this right oi law, 

Thus to disturb the biightest ejos, 

That e\er slept, or e\ei saw*^ 

Have 5 ou obser\ ’d a sitting hare, 

Listening, and fearful of the stoim 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, 

Afiaid to keep, oi leave her form ^ 

Oi ha\e 30U maik’d a paitridgc quake, 

Viewing the towering falcon nigh 
She cuddles low behind the brake 

Nor would she stay , noi dares she flj 

Then have you seen the beauteous maid , 

When gazing on her midnight foe^" 

She turn’d each way hei frighted head, “ 

Then sunk it deep beneath the clothes. 
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Venus this while was in the chamber 
Incognito foi Susan said. 

It smelt so strong of mjrrh and ambei-— 

And Susan is no lying maid 

But since we have no present need 
Of Venus foi an episode, 

With Cupid let us e’en pioceed^ 

And thus to Cloe spoke the god 

Hold up your head hold up our hand 

Would it were not my lot to show 5 e 70 
This cruel writ, wheiein }ou stand 
Indicted by the name of Cloe 

For that by secret malice stirr’d, 

Oi by an emulous pride imited, 

You have purloin’d the fa\’iite bird, 

In which my mother most delighted 

Her blushing face the lovely maid 
Rais’d just above the milk-white sheet 
A rose-ti ce m a lily bed 

Nor glows so red, noi breathes so sweet so 

Are 50U not he whom virgins foai, 

And widows courts is not ;^our name 
Cupid * 5 ^ If so, pi ay come not near — 

Fair maiden, I’m the very same 

Then vhat have I, good Sii, to say, 

with her, 3.011 eaU your mother ? 
should meet hei in ni}" way, 

We hardly courtesy to each other 
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Diana chaste, and Hebe sweet, 

Witness that what I speak is true f)o 

I would not give mj paroquet 
For all the Do’ves that evei flew 

Yei, to compose this midnight noise, 

Qo frcety seaich where’er }ou please 
(The lage that lais'd, adorn’d hei voice) 

Upon yon toilet lie my ke}s 

Her ke} s he takes , her doors unlocks 

Through ai di obe, and through closet bounces , 
Peeps into e\ cry chest and box , 

Turns all her furbelows and flounces lOo 

But Dove, depend on’i, finds he none , 

So to the bed leiiuns again 
And now the maiden, boldei grown, 

Begins to treat him with disdain 

I mai \ el much, she smiling said, 

Youi poultry cannot yet be found 
Lies he in yondei slippei dead, 

Oi may be, in the tea-pot drown’d ^ 

No, tiaitoi, angiy Love leplies, 

He s hid somewheie about your bieast , no 
A place nor god noi man denies, 

Foi Yeniis’ Dove the propei nest 

Search then, she said, put m youi hand, 

And Cynthia, deai piotectiess, giu d me 
As guilty I, 01 free may stand, 

Do thou, 01 punish, oi leward me 
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But ah ^ what maid to Love can trust , 

He scorns, and bieaks all legal power 
Into her breast his hand he thrust , 

And in a moment forc’d it lower. 120 

0, whither do those fingers rove, 

Cries Cloe, treacherous urchin, whither ? 

0 Venus ^ I shall find thy Dove, 

Says he , for sure I touch his feather 


A LOVER’S ANGER. 

Cloe came into the room t’other day, 

I peevish began , where so long could 
jou stay‘d 

In your life-time yovi never regarded 
3^ our hour 

Youpiomis’d at two, and (pray look, child) ’tis four 
A lady’s watch needs neither figuies nor wheels 
’Tis enough, that ’tis loaded with bawbles and seals. 
A temper so heedless no mortal can bear — 

Thus fai I went on with a resolute air 
Lord bless me, said she , let a body but speak 9 
Here’s an ugly hard rose-bud fall’n into my neck , 
It has hurt me, and \ex’d me to such a degree — 
See here ^ for 3'ou never believe me , pray see, 

On the left side my bi east what a mark it has made ^ 
So sayin^g^ier bosom she careless display’d 
That seat of delight I with wonder survey’d, 

And forgot every word I design’d to have said. 
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MERCURY AND CUPID. 



N sullen humour one day Jove 
Sent Hermes down to Ida’s grove, 
Commanding Cupid to deliver 
His stole of darts, his total quiver. 
That Hermes should the weapons break, 
Or throw ’em into Lethe’s lake 

Hermes, you know, must do his errand 
He found his man, produc’d his wairant , 
Cupid, your darts — this very houi — 
There’s no contending against po^\er 
How sullen Jupiter, just now, 

I think I said, and you’ll allow, 

That Cupid was as bad as he 
Heal but the 5 oungster’s repartee 
Come, kinsman (said the little god), 
Put off your wings, lay by your rod , 
Retire with me to yonder bower, 

And lest yourself for half an hour 
’Tis fai indeed from hence to Hea\en 
But you fly fast , and ’tis but seven 
We’ll take one cooling cup of nectar , 

And dunk to this celestial Hector — 

He break my darts, or burt my power ^ 
He, Leda’s swan, and Danae’s shower ^ 

Go, bid him his wife’s tongue restwui, 
And mind his thunder, and his rain — 
My darts ^ 0 certainly I’ll gn e ’em 
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Fiom Cloe’s ejes ho shall receive ’em 
Theie’s one, the best m all my quuei, 

Tvangf thiough his veiy heal t and liver. so 
Ho then shall pme, and sigh, and rave 
Good lord f what bustle shall we ha’v e ^ 

Neptune must straight be sent to sea, 

And Fioi a summon’d twice a day 
One must hud sheHs, and t’othti floweis, 

Foi cooling giots, and fiagiant hovers, 

That Cloe may be ser\’d in state 
The Homs must at her toilet wait 
Whilst all the reasoning fools below 
Wonder then watches go too slow, 40 

Lybs must fly south, and Emus east, 

Foi jewels for hei haii and breast 
No mattei though their ciuel haste 
Sink cities, and lay forests waste 
No mattei though this fleet be lost , 

Oi that lie wind-bound on the coast 
What whispciing in my mothei’s eai ^ 

What care, that Juno should not hear ^ 

What work among 5^011 scholai gods ^ 

Phoebus must wiite him am’ious odes so 

And thou, poor cousin, must compose 
His letters in submissive prose , 

Whilst haughty Cloo, to sustain 
The honour of my mystic leign. 

Shall all his gifts and vows disdain , 

And laugh at ;^oui old bully’s pam 
Deay?oz , said Hcinies m a flight, 

For Himvcn’s sake, keep yoiii darts ^ good night 
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ON BEAUTY A RIDDLE 

B E>S 0 LVE me^ Cloe^ wLat is this 
Or Mfeit me one precious kiss 
^Tis the hi St offspimg of the Graces, 
Bears diffei ent foi ms in diffei ent places , 
*\cknovledg’d hne, wheie’ei beheld, 

Yet fancied finei ^Oien conccard 
’Twas Floia’s wealth, and Ciiee^s ehaim, 
Pandoia’s box of good and haim 
Twas Mars's wish, End^mion’s dieam , 

Apelles’ di aught, and Ovid’s theme lo 

This guided Theseus thiough the maze , 

And sent him home ith life and praise 
But this undid the Phrjgian boy, 

And blew the flames that iiun’d Troy 
This skew’d great kindness to old Greece, 

And help’d iich Jason to the fleece 
This thiough the east just \engeance hurl’d, 
And lost pool Anthony the woild 
Injur'd, though Lucicee found her doom , 

This banish’d tjrannj- fiom Rome 20 

Appeas’d though Lais gam’d her hue 

This set Peisepolis on fire 

Foi this Alcides leain’d to spin 

His club laid down, and lion’s skm. 

Foi this Apollo deign’d to keep, 

With sei^ile caie, a moital’s sheep 
For this the Father of the gods. 
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Content to lea\e his high abodes, 

In bon ow’d figures loosely ran, 

Eiiiopa’s bull, and Leda’s swan, so 

For this he leassumes the nod, 

(While Semele commands the God) 

Launches the bolt, and shakes the poles , 
Though Momus laughs, and Juno scolds « 

Hero listening Cloe smil’d and said , 

Your riddle is not hard to lead 
I guess it — Fail one, if you do , 

Need I, alas ’ the theme puisne 
Foi this thou see’st, for this I lea\e, 

Whate’er the world thinks wise oi gia^c, 40 
Ambition, business, friendship, ne^vs, 

My useful books, and seiious Muse 

For this I willingly decline 

The mirth of feasts, and jojs of wine , 

And choose to sit and talk with thee, 

(As thy great oideis may decree) 

Of cocks and bulls, and flutes and fiddles, 

Of idle tales, and foolish riddles 


THE aUESTION, TO LISETTA 



;HAT nymph should I admire, or trust, 
But Cloe beauteous, Cloe just 
What n} mph should I desii e to see, 
But her who leaves the plain for me ^ 
To whom should I compose the lay, 
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But her who listens w hen I play ^ 

To whom, in song, repeat my caies, 
But her who in my soirow shares ^ 
Foi whom should I the garland make, 
But hci who jo}s the gift to take, 

And boasts she wears it foi my sake ^ 
In*love am I not fully blest ^ 

Lisetta, pr’y^heo tell the lest 


LISETTA’S EEPLY 

S URE, Cloe just, and Cloe fan, 
Deser\es to be youi only caic 
But when you and she to-day 
Far into the wood did stray, 

And I happen’d to pass by, 

Which way did you cast your eye ^ 

But when youi cares to her you sing. 

Yet dare not tell hei whence they spiing. 
Does it not more afflict your heart, 

That in those cares she bears a part 
When you the flowers for Cloe twine, 

Why do you to her garland join 
The meanest bud that falls from mine ^ 
Simplest of swains ’ the wmild may sec, 
Whom Cloe lo\cs, and who loves me 
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THE GARLAND 

HE piide of e^eijr gioye I chose, 

The 'Violet sweet, and lily fa?r, 

The dappled pink, ai?d blushing loso, 
To deck my charming Cloe’s hair 

At mom the nymph 'vouchsafed to place 
Upon her biow the \arioiis Mieath , 

The flowers less blooming than hei face, 

The scent less fiagiant than hei bieath 

The floweis she woio along the day 

And every njmph and shepheid said, lO 

That in hci hair they look'd moie gay 
Than glowing m their native bed 

Undrest at evening when she found 
Then odours lost, then colouis past, 

She chang’d hei look, and on the giound 
Hei gailand and hei eye she east 

That eye diopt sense distinct and cleai, 

As any Muse’s tongue could speak, 

When fiom its lid a pearly tear 

Ran tiiclding down her beauteous cheek 20 

Dissembl:pg what I knew too well, 

My love, my life, said I, explain 
This change of humour pr’ythce’', tell 
That falling tear — ^What does it mean ^ 
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Slie sigh’d, she smil’d and to the flo\\as 
Pointing, the lo\ely moialist said 
See, friend, in some few fleeting horns, 

See yondei, what a change is made 

Ah me ’ the blooming piide of May, 

And that of beauty aie but one 
At morn both flouiish biiglit and gay, 

Both fade at evening, palo, and gone 

Aj^awn poor Stella danc’d and sung , 

The amoious youth around her boi\’d. 

At night hci fatal Lncll was lung , 

I saw, and kiss’d hei in hci shioiid 

Such as she is, who died to-da} , 

Such I, alas ^ may be to-moiiow , 

Go, Damon, bid thy Muse display 
The justice of thy Cloe’s sorrow. lo 


THE LADY WHO OFFERS HER LOOKING 
GLASS TO TENDS/ 

ENDS, take my \oti\e glass , 

Since I am not what I as, 

What from this day I shali be, 
Venus, let mo ne^ei see 

* Taken from an epigram of Plato See Rambler, 
bei 143 
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CLOE JEALOUS 



ORBE iR to ask me, why I weep*. 
Vex’d Cloe to her sibepheid said, 
’Tis for my two poor stiaggling sheep 
Perhaps, or for my squiirel dead 


For mind I what you late have writ ^ 
Yoiii subtle questions, and leplies, 
Emblems, to teach a female wit 

The ways, where changing Cupid flies 


Your riddle purpos’d to rehearse 

The general power that beauty has , lo 
But why did no peculiar verse 

Desciibe one charm of Cloe’s face ^ 


The glass, which was at Venus’ shiine. 

With such mjsteiious soirow laid 
The garland (and you call it mine) 

Which show’d how youth and beauty fade 

Ten thousand tnfles light as these 
Nor can my rage, nor anger move 
She should be humble, who would please , 

And she must siifiei, who can love i:o 

When in m^ glass I chanc’d to look , 

Of Veimis what did I imploio 
That e\Giy giace which thence I took. 

Should know to charm my Damon more 
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Eoacling thy ^ciso, ^Yho heeds, said I, 

If here or there his glances flew ^ 

0 free for ever be his e^e. 

Whose heart to me is ah'vajs tiue 

My bloom indeed, little flower 

Of beaut} quickly lost its pride , so 

Foi, sevei’d fiom its nati\e bowei, 

It on th} glowing bosom died. 

Yet cai’d I not ^^hat might presage, 

Oi 'witheimg wieath, or fleeting }outh , 

Lo\e I esteem’d moie stiong than age. 

And time less permanent than tiuth 

Why then I a’i eep, forbeai to know 
Fall uncontroll’d my tears, and free 
0 Damon ’ ’tis the only woe 

I ever }et conceal’d from thee 40 

The secret wound ith hieh I bleed 
Shall he wrapt up, e’en in my heaise , 

But on my tombstone thou shalt read 
M} ans\^ei to thy dubious %erse 


TOL I* 
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ANSWER TO CLOE JEALOUS 


Iir THE SiHE STILE THE AHTHOE SICK. 



’iES, faiiest proof of Beauty’s power, 
Deal idol of my panting heart, 
Natiiie points this my fatal hour 
And I ha\o liv’d , and wo must pait 


While now I take my last adieu, 

Heave thou no sigh, nor shed a teai , 
Lest yet my half-elos’d eje may view 
On eaith an object worth its care 


Fiom Jealousy’s toimentmg strife 

Foi ever bo thy bosom freed lo 

That nothing may distiub thy life, 

Content I hasten to the dead 


Yet when some bettei -fated youth 
Shall with his amorous pailey move thee. 
Reflect one moment on his tiiith, 

Who, dying thus, peisists to love thee 
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A BETTEE ANSWER 

EAR Cloe, how blubber’d is that pretty 
face, 

Thy cheek aU on fire, and thy haii 
all nneml’d 

Pi^l^thee quit this caprice, and (as old Falstaif sa} s) 
Let us e’en talk a little like folks of this world 

How canst thou piesume, thou hast lea\ e to destroy- 
The beauties,whichYenusbutlentto th} keeping*? 

Those looks were designed to inspire love and joy 
More 01 d’nai y ey es may serve people for weeping 

To be vext at a tiifle or two that I writ, 

Your judgment at once, and my passion ;^ou wrong 

You take that for fact, which will scarce be found 
wit 11 

Odds life f must one sweai to the truth of a song ? 

What I speak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, shows 
The dijffeience there is betwixt nature and art 

I court others in verse , but I love thee in prose 
ind they ha\e my whimsies, but thou hast m’v 
hcait 

The god of us \eise-men (joaknow child) the sitp, 
How after his journeys he sets up his rest 

If at 11101 iimg o’er eaith ’tis Ins fanej to run , 

At mglit he declines on his Thebss bieast, 
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So when I am weaned with wandering all day. 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way , 

They were but my visits, but thou art my home 

Then finish, dear Cloe, this pastoral war , 

And let us, like Horace and Lydia, agiee 
For thou art a girl as much brigh/ei than hei, 

As he was a poet sublimer than me 


PALLAS AND VENUS 

AK EPIGBAM. 

HE Trojan swam had judged the great 
dispute. 

And beauty’s power obtain’d the golden 
fruit , 

When Venus, loose m all hei naked charms. 

Met Jo\e’s great daughter clad in shining aims 
The wanton goddess view’d the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly she said 
Yield, sister 5 rival, 5 leld naked, you see, 

I \anquish guess how potent I should be, 

If to the field I came in armour drest , 

Di eadfiil, like thme, my shield, and tei rible my ci cst ^ 

My keait wifh her but, as guest-vrise, sojourn'd , 

And now to Helen it is home return’d, 

Theie to remain 

Midmmme? Niglif's Dream, A, 111 S# 2 
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The warnoi goddess with disdain leplied ii 
Thy folly, child, is equal to thy pride 
Let a bia\e enemy foi once ad\ise. 

And Venus (if ’tis possible) be wise 
Thou to be strong must put off e\ery dress. 

Thy only aimour is thy nakedness 

And more than once, (or thou art much belied) 

By Mais himself that aimour has been tiied 


TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN IN LOVE 



ROM public noise and factious strife, 
From all the busy iRs of life. 

Take me, my Celia, to thy breast, 
And lull my wearied soul to rest 
For evei, in this humble cell, 

Let thee and I, my fan one, dwell , 

None enter else, but Love and he 

Shall bar the door, and keep the key 
To painted roofs, and shining spires 
(Uneasy seats of high desires) 

Let the unthinking many ciowd, 

That dale be covetous and proud 
In golden bondage let them wait, 

And bartei happiness for state 
But oh ^ my Celia, when thy swam 
Desires to see a court again, 

May Heaven aiound this destin’d head 
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The choicest of its cuises shed ^ 

To sum up all the rage of Fate, 

In the two things I dread and hate , 20 

MaySt thou be false, and I be gieat ^ 

Thus, on his Celia’s panting bieast, 

Fond Celadon his soul express’d , 

While with delight the lovely maid 
Receiv’d the vows, she thuslepaid 
Hope of my age, joy of my youth, 

Blest miracle of lo\e and tiiith ’ 

All that could e’ei be counted mine, 

IMy love and life, long since aio thine 
A real joy I never knew, vO 

Till I believ’d thy passion tme 
A real grief I ne’er can find, 

Till thou prov’st perjur’d or unkind 
Contempt, and po\eity, and caie. 

All we abhor, and aU we fear, 

Blest with thy presence, I can beai 
Through waters, and through fiames I’ll go, 
Sufferer and solace of thy woe 
Tiace me some yet unheard-of way. 

That I thy ai dour may repay , 40 

And make my constant passion known, 

By more than woman yet has done 
Had I a wish that did not bear 
The stamp and image of my dear , 

I’d pieiee my heart through every vein, 

And die to let it out again 
No , "^nus shall my witness be, 

(If Yenus e%ei lov’d like me) 

That foi one houi I would not quit 
My shcpheid’s aims, and this retieat 5Q 
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To be the P<. sian monaich’s biide, 
Pai tnei of all his powei and pride , 
Or iiile 111 legal state abo\e, 

Mothei of godsj and nife of Jo\e 
0 happy these of human lace ^ 

But soon, alas ’ our pleasures pass 
Ho thank’d Iiei on Ins bended knee , 
Then dra^dc a quart of milk and tea 
And leaving her ador’d embrace. 
Hasten’d to eoiut, to beg a place 
While she, his absence to bemoan, 
The \eiy moment ho t\as gone, 

Call’d Thyisis fioni beneath the bed ^ 
Wheie all this time ho had been hid 


While men ha^e these ambitious fancies. 
And wanton wenches lead lomances. 

Our sex will — What out with it. Lie , 
And theirs in equal strains leply 
The moial of the talc I sing 
(A posy for a wedding iing) 

In this shoit \ersc will bo confin’d 
Lo\c IS a jest, and '^ows aio wind. 


be 
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AN ENGLISH PADLOCK 

ISS DANAE; -when fan and young, 

(As Horace has divinely sung) 

Could not be kept fiom Jove’s embrace 
By doors of steel, and '(^^aUs of biass 
The reason of the thing is clear , 

Would Jove the naked tiiith a-ver 
Cupid was with him of the party, 

And show’d himself smceie and hearty 
For, give that whipster but his eriand, 

He takes my Lord Chief Justice’ wairant, lo 
Dauntless as death away he walks , 

Breaks the doors open , snaps the locks , 
Searches the parloui, chamber, stud} , 

Nor stops till he has culprit’s body 
Since this has been authentic tiuth, 

By age delivei’d down to youth, 

Tell us, mistaken husband, tell us, 

Why so mysterious, why so jealous ^ 

Does the restraint, the bolt, the bar 
Make us less curious, her less fair ^ 20 

The spy, which does this treasure keep, 

Does she ne’er say her prayers, nor sleep 
Does she to no excess incline ^ 

Does she % music, mirth, and wine ^ 

Or have not gold and flattery power 
To puiyhase one unguaided hour"^ 

Youi care does fai ther j et extend 
That spy is guarded by youi fiicnd — 

But has this fiiend nor eje, noi heart 
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May ho not feel the ciuel dait, 36 

Which, soon oi late, all mortals feci '> 

May he not, with too tendei zeal. 

Give the fan pris’nei cause to see. 

How much he wishes she ere fi ee ^ 

May he not craftily infei 
The rules of fiiendship too severe, 

Which chain km to a hated tiust , 

Which make him wi etched, to bo just‘d 
And may not she, this dailing she, 

^Youthful and health} , flesh and blood, 40 
Easy with him, ill us’d by thee, 

Allow this logic to be good 

Sii, ^^lll }oui questions ne\ci eiid*^ 

I tiust to neithei sp^ nor fiiend 
In shoit, I keep her fiom the sight 
Of eveiy human face — She’ll write — 

From pen and paper she’s debarr’d — 

Has she a bodkin and a card ^ 

She 11 prick hei mind — She ill, j on saj 
But how shall she that mind comey^ so 

I keep her in one room I lock it 
The key (look heic) is in this pocket 
The key -hole, is that left ^ most certain. 

She’ll thrust hei iettei through — Sii Martin. 

Deal angiy fiicnd, what must be done ^ 

Is there no wmy — ^^Ihei e is but one 
Send her abroad , and let hci see, 

That all this mingled mass, which she, 

Being forbidden, longs to know. 

Is a dull faice, an empty show, 

Powder, and pocket-glass, and beau , 

A staple of romance and lies, 
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False teaiSj and real perj lines 

Where sighs and looks ai e bought and sold , 

And loYe is made but to bo told , 

Where the fat bawd, and lavish hen 

The spoils of min’d beauty shaie 

And youth, seduc’d fiom fi lends and fame, 

IMiist gu c up age to want and shame 

Let hci benold the fi antic scone, 7 '-> 

The women wretched, false the men 

And TYhen, these certain ills to shun, 

She would to thj cmbiaces lun, 

Receive hei with extended aims 
Seem nioie delighted with hei chamis 
Wait on hei to the paik and pla}' 

Put on good humoui , make hei gay 
Be to her virtues \ery kind , 

Bo to her faults a little bbiid , 

Let all hei wa5S be unconfin’d, feu 

And clap joui padlock — on hci mind 


HANS CARVEL 

ANS CARVEL, impotent and old, 
Mamed a lass of London mould 
Handsome enough , extremely gpy 
Lov’d music, company, and plaj 
Highlights she had, and wit at will , 

4 nd so hei tongue lay seldom still 
Foi 111 all visits who but she 
To aigue, oi to icpaitfc*^ 
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She made it plain, that human passion 
Was oidei’d b} piodestmation , lo 

That if eak omen wont astraj- , 

Then stais weie more m fault than tlic} , 
Whole tiagedics she had by hcait , 

Enter’d into Ro\ana’s part 
To timniph in her rival’s blood, 

The action -oeitainly T\as good 
How like a 'vine 5"oung Ammon curl d ^ 

Oh that deal conqaeroi of the woild * 

She pitied Bctteiton in age, 

That ridicul’d the god-like lage co 

She, first of aE the to^\n, was told, 

Wheie newest India things woio sold 
So in a morning, without bodice, 

Slipt sometimes out to Mis Thodj's, 

To cheapen tea, to buy a sciecn 
What else could so much viitue mean 
Foi to pre^ ent the least i eproaeh, 

Betty went w ith her in the coach 
But when no \eiy great afifau 
Excited her peculiar care, ^,0 

She without fail was wmk’d at ten , 

Diank chocolate, then slept again 
At tweh e she rose , wuth much ado 
Hei clothes were huddled on by tw o , 

Then, does my lady dine at homo 
Yes, sure , — but is the Colonel come ^ 

Next, how to spend the afternoon. 

And not come home again too so^ , 

The Change, the City, or the Pla} , 

As each was piopei foi the day 
A turn m summei to H}de Paik, 
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When it giew toleiably daik 

Wife’s pleasure causes husband’s pain 
Strange fancies come m Hans’s brain 
He thought of what he did not name , 

And would leform, but durst not blame. 

At first he thciefore pleach’d his wife 

The comforts of a pious life 

Told hei how transient beauty*was , 

That all must die, and flesh was glass so 
He bought her sermons, psalms, and graces , 
And doubled down the useful places 
But still the weight of woildly care 
Allow’d her little time for prayer 
And Cleopatra ^ was read o’er, 

While Scot,t and ■Wake,f: and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny oneself. 

Stood unmolested on the shelf 
An untouch’d Bible grac’d her toilet 
No feai that thumb of hers should spoil it 
In short, the trade was still the same ei 
The dame went out, the Colonel came 
What’s to be donc^ pooi Caivel cried 
Anothei battery must be tiied 
What if to spells I had recourse ? 

’Tis but to hinder something worse 
The end must justify the means 
He only sins who ill intends 
Since therefore ’tis to combat evil, 

* Cleopatra zs a novel much lead by the ladies in the 
last centmy 

t Dr John Scot, lectoi of St Giles in the Fields, and 
au^hoi of the Chiistian Life, in 5 vols 

X Du William Wake, after-vvaids aiclihishop of Cantei- 
buiy 
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’Tis la^vful to employ the de\il 70 

Forthwith the de\il did appear 
(For name him, and he’s always near), 

Not m the shape m which he plies 
At miss’s elbow when she lies , 

Or stands before the niirseiy doors, 

To tahe the naughty boy that roais 
But, without saucer- eye or claw, 

Like a gra\G baiiistei-at-law 
Hans Cartel, lay aside youi grief, 
de\il sajs , I bung lelief so 

Relief, sa;ys Hans pray let me crave 
Your name. Sir — Satan — Sii, your sla\e, 

I did not look upon your feet 

You’ll pardon me ij, now I see’t 

And pray, Sii, when came 5011 from hell 
Oui fi lends there, did you lea\c them well‘d 
All well , but pr’ythec, honest Hans, 

(Says Satan) leave your complaisance 

The tiuth is this I cannot stay 

Flaring in sunshine all the day 00 

For, ent}e nous, we hellish spates 

Love more the fiesco of the nights , 

And oftener our receipts convey 
In dreams, than any other way 
I tell you theiefore as a fiiend. 

Ere morning dawns, yoiii feais shall end 
Go then this evening, master Cartel, 

Lay down your fowls, and broach your baud, 
Let fnends and wine dissolve youi care, 

Whilst I the great receipt prepare — 100 

To-night I’ll bung it, by my faith , 

Believe for once what Satan saith 
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Away went Hans glad not a little \ 

Obey’d the dc\il to a tittle , 

Imited fi lends some half a dozen, 

The Colonel, and my lady’s cousin 
The meat was seu d , the bowls were crown’d , 
Catches weie sung , and healths went round, 
Barbadoes wateis foi the close , 

Till Hans had faiily got his do^ no 

The Colonel toasted to the best 
The Dame mov’d off, to be undrest 
The chimes went twelve the guests withdxGv 
But when, oi how, Hans haidly knew 
Some modem anecdotes aver, 

He nodded in his elbow chan , 

Fiom thence was earned off to bod 
John held his heels, and Han his head 
My lady was disturb’d new sorrow ^ 

Which Hans must answer for to-moriow 120 
In bed then view this happy pan , 

And think how H} men triumph’d thei c 
Hans fast asleep as soon os laid, 

The duty of the night unpaid 

The %vaking dame, with thougnts opprest, 

That made her hate both him and rest , 

By such a husband, such a wife ^ 

’Twas Acme’s and Septimius’ life 
The lady sigh’d the lover snoi’d 
The punctual devil kept his word 130 

Appear’d to honest Hans again , 

But not a^all by madam seen 
And giving him a magic ring, 

Fit for the fixigei of a king , 

Dear Hans, said he, this jewel take, 
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And vveai it long foi Sdtaii'b sake 
’Ta\ ill do } oiii business to a ban 
Foi, long as }ou this iing sliall 
As suie as I look o\er Lincoln, 

That ne’er shall happen ^ihichjoii think on uo 
Hans took the iiiig ^\lth joy extieme , 

(All tbs ^\as only in a dieam) 

And, till listing it bejond his joint, 

Tis done, he cued IVe gam d my point — 
What point, said she, } on iigl} beast 
Yo|g. neither gne me joy noi lest 
’Tis done — Y/hat’s done, 5011 di unken beai 
You’\e thrust join finger G-d Lims ^^heie 


A DUTCH PROYERB 

S ^OlRE, ^latei, i^oman, are man’s iiiin 
O Sa}s wise piofessoi Yander Biiun 
By flames a house I hii’d ^as lost 
=4 Last 5 eai , and I must pay the cost 
This spring the rams o’ei Bow’d my ground 
And my best Elandcis mare was drown’d 
A sla\ e I am to Clara’s eyes 
The gipsy knows hei po’s^ ei, and flies 
Fire, watei, woman, aie my iiiin 
And great thy *s\isdom Vandcx Biiim 


30 
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PAULO PURQANTI AND HIS WIFE. 

AN HONEST, BTTT A SIMPLE PAIE 

Est enim qmddam, xdque intelligitur#n omni virtute, quod 
deceat quod cogitatione niagis viitute potest quiin le 
sepal ail Cic de Off L 2 

B eyond the fix’d and settled rules 
Of \ice and virtue in the schools, 
Beyond the letter of the law, 
winch keeps our men and maids in awe. 
The Letter sort should set before ’em 
A grace, a manner, a decorum , 

Something, that gives their acts a light , 

Makes ’em not only just, but biight, 

And sets them in that open fame. 

Which witty malice cannot blame lo 

Foi ’tis in life, as ’tis in painting 
Much may be i ight, yet much be wanting , 
From lines diawn true, oui eye ma} trace 
A foot, a knee, a hand, a face 
May jus% own the picture wrought 
Exact to rule, exempt from fault 
Yet, if the colouiing be not there, 

The Titian stroke, the Guido air , 

To nicest judgment show the piece , 

At best ’iwill only not displease 20 

It would not gam on Jeisey’s eye 
Bradford would frown, and set it by 
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Thus in the picture of our mind 
The action may be ell design’d , 

Guided hy law, and bound by dutj , 

Yet want this Je ne s^ay qiioy of beautj 
And though its eiior may bo such. 

As Knags and Burgess’' cannot hit , 

It yet may feel the nicer touch 

Of W3 cherley’s or Congi eve’s wit 30 

What IS this talk replies a friend, 

And wheie will this dry moral end ^ 

'She truth of what you here lay down 
By some example should be shown — 

With aU my heart, — for once , read on 
An honest, but a simple pair 
(And twenty other I forbear) 

May serve to make this thesis clear 
A doctor of great skill and fame, 

Paulo Purganti was his name, 40 

Had a good, comely, virtuous wife , 

No woman led a better life 

She to intrigues was e’en hard-heaited 

She chuckled when a bawd was carted; 

And thought the nation ne’er would thrne, 

TiU all the whores were burnt alive 
On married men, that dare be bad, 

She thought no mercy should be had , 

They should be bang’d, or starv’d, or dead, 

Or serv’d like Eomish priests in Swede 50 
In short, all lewdnoss she defied 
And stiff was her parochial pride 
Yet, in an honest way, the dame"* 

* Two di\mes Knags was Lecturer of Sfc. Giles m the 
Fields , Burgess, a Dissenter 
YOI. I. K 
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Was a great lo\ei of that same , 

And could from Scriptme take hei ciie^ 

That husbands should give wi\es their due 
Her piudence did so justly stoei 
Between the gay and the severe, 

That if m some regards she chose 

To curb poor Paulo m too close, 60 

In others she relax’d again, 

And govern’d with a loosei rein 
Thus though she strictly did confine 
The doctor from excess of wine , 

With oysteis, eggs, and veimieelli, 

She let him almost burst his belly 
Thus diying coffee was denied, 

But chocolate that loss supplied 
And for tobacco (who could bear it). 

Filthy concomitant of claiet ^ 70 

(Blest revolution *) one might see 
Eringo roots, and bohea tea 
She often set the doetoi’s band, 

And strok’d his beard, and squeez’d his hand 
Kindly complain’d, that after noon 
He went to pore on books too soon 
She held it wholesomer by much, 

To rest a little on the couch — 

About his waist in bed a-nights 
She clung so close — foi fear of sprites so 

The Doctor understood the call , 

But had not always wherewithal 
The lipn s skin too short, jroii know 
(As Plutaich’s Moials finely show). 

Was lengthen’d by the fox s tail , 

And ait supplies, wheie stiength may fail 
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Unwilling then in aimy to meet 
The enemy he could not boat , 

He stio\o to lengthen the campaign, 

And sa\ e his forces by chicane 90 

Fahiiis, the Roman chief, who thus 
By fail letreat grew Ma\imiis, 

Shows us, that all the wmiiioi can do 
With force mftiioi, is CTurcTiHuo 
One day then, as the foe dieiv neai, 

With lo\c, and joy, and life, and dear. 

Oil don, who knew this tittlotattle 
Did, sure as tuimpet, call to battle 
Thought it exti emety ap'i opos, 

To waid against the coming blow 100 

To ward but how ^ A3 , thei e’s the question , 
Fieice the assault, unaim’d the bastion 
The doctoi feign’d a strange sm prise 
He felt her pulse , he view’d hei eyes , 

That beat too fast , these roll’d too quick , 

She was, he said, or would be sick , 

He judg’d it absolutely good, 

That she should purge and cleanse her blood 
Spa wateis for that end weie got 
If they pass’d easily or not, 110 

What matteis it"? the lady’s fevei 
Continued violent as e\er 
For a distempei of this kind, 

(Biaekmore’^ and Hanst are of my mind,) 

If once it youthful blood infects, 

And chiefly of the female sex, ^ 

Is scarce 1 emov’d by pill or potion ; 


* Sir Kichard Blackmore 


t Sii Edward Hannes* 
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Whatever miglit be our doctor’s notion. 

One liieldess night then, as in bed 
The doctor and the dame were laid , 120 

Again this cruel fever came, 

High pulse, short breath, and blood in flame. 
What measures shall poor Paulo keep 
With madam in this piteous taking 
She, like Macbeth, has murder’drsleep. 

And won’t allow him rest through waking 
Sad state of matters * when we dare 
Noi ask for peace, nor offer war , 

Nor Livy nor Comines have shown. 

What m this juncture may be done 130 

Grotius might own, that Paulo’s case is 
Harder than any which he places 
Amongst his Belli and his Paeis 
He strove, alas ^ but strove m vain, 

By dint of logic to maintain, 

That all the sex was born to grieve, 

Down to her ladyship from Eve 

He rang’d his tropes, and preach’d up patience , 

Back’d his opinion with quotations. 

Divines and moralists , and run ye on 140 

Quite through from Seneca to Bunyan,* 

As much in vain he bid her try 
To fold her arms, and close her eye ; 

Telling her, rest would do her good, 

If any thing in nature could 
So held the Gieeks quite down from Galen, 
Masters alid piinces of their calling 
So all our modern friends maintain 
(Though no great Greeks) in Warwick-lane 
* John Bunyan, authoi of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
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Eeduce, my Muse, the wandering song : i5o 

A tale should ne\cr be too long 

The more he talk’d, the more she burn’d, 

And sigh’d, and toss’d, and groan’d, and turnM 
At last, I wish, said she, my dear — 

(And whisper’d something in his ear ) 

You wish ^ wish on, the doctor cries 
Lord ^ when wiU womankind be wise ? 

What, in your waters ^ are you mad^^^ 

Why poison is not half so bad, 

I’illio it — but I give you warning leo 

You’ll die before to-morrow morning — 

’Tis kind, my dear, what you advise , 

The lady with a sigh replies , 

But life, -you know, at best is pam, 

And death is what we should disdain. 

So do it, therefore, and adieu 
For I will die for loie of jou — 

Let wanton wives by death be sear’d 
But, to my comfort, I’m prepar’d 


THE LADLE 


’HE sceptics think, ’twas long ago, 
Since gods came down incognito 
To see who were their fnesnds or foes, 
And how our actions fell or rose 
That since they gave things their beginning, 

And set this whirligig a spinning; 
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Supine they in tlicir Heaven remain, 

Exempt from passion, and from pain 
And frankly lea\ e us human elves, 

To cut and shiifHe for om selves lo 

To stand oi walk, to use or tumble, 

As matter, and as motion jumble 
The poets now, and pamteis hold 
This thesis both absurd and bold 
And 3^ our good-natur’d gods, they sa^, 

Descend some twice or tluiee a~day 
Else all these things we toil so hard in, 

Would not avail one single farthing 
For, when the hero we rehearse, 

To grace his actions and oiii veise , 20 

^Tis not by dint of human thought, 

That to his Latium he is brought , 

Ins descends by Fate’s commands, 

To guide his steps thiough foieign lauds 
And Amphitiite clears the way 
Fioin locks and quicksands in tho sea. 

And if you see him m a sketch 
(Though cliawn by Paulo 01 Caiache), 

He shews not half his foiee and sticngth, 
Strutting in armour, and at length 30 

That ho ma}^ make his proper figuie, 

Tho piece must yet be four yaids bigg 01 
The nymphs conduct him to the field , 

One holds his swoicl, and ono his shield 
Mars standing by asseits his qiiariel, 

And Fam^f flies after with a laurel 
These points, I say, of speculation 
( is ’tworo to save 01 sink the nation) 

Men idly learned will dispute, 
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Assert, objcci, confiim, lefute 40 

Each mighty aiigr3/, mighty right. 

With equal aims sustains the fight, 

Till now no umpire can agree ’em 
So both diaw off and sing Te Dmm 
Is It m egialib lo, 

If deities descend 01 no ^ 

Then let the nfiirmati\o pie\ail. 

As lequisite to foim my tale 
For by all parties ’tis confest, 

I'hat those opinions aie the best, 50 

Which m then natuie most conduce 
To piesent ends, and private use 

Two gods came therefore fiom abo\e, 

One Mereuiy, the t’othei Jo'se 
The humoui was (it seems) to know , 

If all the favouis thcj bestow, 

Could fiom oui own per\eiseness case ns, 

And if our wish enjoy’d would please us 
Discoiusing laigely on this theme. 

O’er hiUs and dales then godships came , 60 

Till, well-nigh tii’d and almost night, 

They thought it propei to alight 
Note heie, that it as true as odd is, 

That in disguise a god 01 goddess 
Exerts no supeinatmal powmrs. 

But acts on maxims much like ouis 
They spied at last a eoantiy farm, 

Wheie ail w^as snug, and clean, and waim , 

Foi woods befoie and hills behind> 

Secur’d it both fiom lam and wind 70 

Lai go oxen in the fields were lowing 

(iood gram wms sow’d , good fruit was giowmg 
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Of last year’s corn m barns great store , 

Fat tiirke 5 .s gobbling at the door 

And wealth (in short) with peace consented, 

That people here should li\e contented 
But did they in effect do so ^ 

Have patience, friend, and thou shalt know 
The honest farmer and his wife. 

To years declin’d from prime of life, so 

Had struggled with the marriage noose. 

As almost every couple does 

Sometimes, my plague ^ sometimes, my darling"^ 

Kissing to-da}, to-morrow snailing, 

Jointly submitting to endure 
That e\il, which admits no euro 
Our gods the outward gate unbarr’d 
Oui farmer met ’em in the }ard , 

Thought they were folks that lost their way 
And ask’d them civilly to stay 90 

Told ’em foi siippei, or for bed 
They might go on, and be worse sped. 

So said, so done the gods consent 
All three into the parlour went 
They compliment , they sit , they chat , 

Fight o’er the wars , reform the state 
A thousand knotty points they clear, 

Till supper and my wife appear. 

Jove made his leg, and kiss’d the dame 
Obsequious Hermes did the same loo 

Jove kiss’d the farmei’s wife, you say . 

He did — ^but an honest way 

Oh ^ not with half that waimth and life, 

With which he kiss’d Amphitijmn’s wife 
Well then, things handsomely were serv d 
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My mistie&s for the strangers carv’d 
How strong the beer, how good the meat. 

How loud they laugh’d, how much they eat, 

In epic sumptuous \vould appear, 

Yet shall be pass’d m silence here no 

For I should grieve to have it said. 

That, by a fine description led, 

I made my episode too long, 

Or tir’d my friend, to grace m;y song 
The gi ace-cup serv’d, the cloth away, 
Jove^hought it time to show his play 
Landlord and landlady, he cried. 

Folly and jesting laid aside 
That ye thus hospitably live. 

And strangers with good cheer reccuc, 120 

Is mighty grateful to y our betters. 

And makes e’en gods themselves youi debtors, 

To give this thesis plainer proof. 

You have to-night beneath your roof 
A pair of gods (nay, never wonder), 

This youth can fly, and I can thunder 
1 m Jupiter, and he Meicuiiiis, 

My page, my son indeed, but spurious 
Form then three wishes, you and madam , 

And sure, as 5 ou already had ’em, uo 

The things desir’d in half an horn 
Shall all be heie, and in your power 
Thank ye, great gods, the woman says 
Oh ^ may your altars ever blaze ’ 

A ladle for our silvei dish 
Is what I want, is what I wish — 

A ladle ^ cries the man, a ladle ^ 

’Odzooks, Corisea, you have pray’d ill, 
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What should be great, you turn to faiee , 

I wish the ladle in your a — 140 

With equal grief and shame my Muse 
The sequel of the tale pursues , 

The ladle fell into the room, 

And stuck in old Consca’s bum. 

Our couple weep two wishes past, 

And kindly join to form thp last , 

To ease the woman^s awkward pain. 

And get the ladle out again. 

n 

MOUAL 

This commonei has worth and parts. 

Is prais’d for arms, 01 lov’d for arts iso 

His head aches foi a coionet 

And who is bless’d that is not gieat 

Some sense, and more estate, kind Heaven 
To this well-lotted peer has given 
What then ^ he must have rule and sway , 
And all is wrong, Till he’s in play 
The miser must make up his plum. 

And dares not touch the hoarded sum , 

The sickly dotard wants a wife, 

To draw off his last dregs of life 100 

Against our peace we arm our will 
Amidst our plenty, something stiH 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting. 

To thee, to me, to him is wanting 
That cruel something unpossess’d 
Cono^GS and leavens all the rest 
That something, if we could obtain, 

Would soon create a future pam , 

And to the coffin, from the cradle, 

’Tis all a Wish, and all a Ladle 


170 
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WRITTEN AT PARIS, MDCC, 

m THE BEaiHRIHa OF robe’s geoobaphy 

■ F all tliafc William lules, or Robo 

Describes, great Rhea, of thy globe , 
When or on post-hoise, or in chaise, 
With much expense, and little ease, 
^My destin’d miles I shall ha^ e gone, 

By Thames or Maese, by Po or Rhone, 

And found no foot of earth my own , 

Gieat Mother, let me once be able 
To have a garden, house, and stable , 

That I may read, and ride, and plant, lo 
Superior to desiie, or want, 

And as health fails, and } ears increase, 

Sit dow, and think, and die in peace 
Oblige thy favour it o undeitakeis 
To thiow me m but twenty acres 
This number sure they may allow" , 

For pasture ten, and ten foi plough 
’Tis all that I would wish, oi hope, 

Foi me and John, and Neil, and Ciop 
Then, as thou w ilt, dispose the rest 20 

(And let not Foi tune spoil tho jest) 

To those, who at the maiket^iato 
Can bartei honoiii foi estate 

Now if thou giant’st mo my icqiiest, 

To make thy votaiy tiiily blest, 

Let ciiist ie\engG, and sauey pride 
To some bleak lock far off be tied, 

Noi c’ei approach mj imal seat, 
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To tempt me to be base and great 

And, Goddess, this kind office done, so 
Charge Yenus to command her son, 
(Where-ever else she lets him rove) 

To shun my house, and field, and gio’ve 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or lo'^ e 
Hear, gracious Rhea, what I say 
And thy petitioner shall pr^y. 


WRITTEN IN THE BEGINNING OF 
MEZEEAY’S HISTOEY OE 
FRANCE 

HATE’ER thy countrymen have done 
By law and wit, by sword and gun. 

In thee is faithfully recited 
And all the Ining world, that view 
Thy work, give thee the piaises due, 
xit once instructed and delighted. 

Yet for the fame of all these deeds, 

What beggar m the Invalides, 

With lameness broke, with bhndness smitten, 
Wish’d ever decently to die, lo 

To have been either Mezeray, 

Or any monarch he has written ^ 

It Strang, dear author, yet it true is, 

That, down from Phai amend to Louis, 

All covet life, yet call it pain 
All feel the ill, } et shun the cure 
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Can sense this paradox endure ^ 

Eesolye me, Cambray, or Fontaine 

The man in graver tragic known 
(Though his best part long since was done) 
Still on the stage desires to tarry 21 

And he who play’d the Harlequin, 

After the jest still loads the scene 
Unwillmg-to retire, though weary 


WRITTEN IN THE NOUVEAlJX INTEEETS 

DBS PEIRCES EE l’eTTEOPE 

LEST be the princes, who have fought 
For pompous names, or wide dominion , 
Since hy their error we are taught, 

That happiness is but opinion 



ADRIANI MORIENTIS AD ANIMAM SUAM 

NIMULA, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes, comesque corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula'i^ 

Nec, ut soles, dabis joca 

3Y MORSIEUE EORTEKELLE 

A petite ^me, ma mignonne, 

Tu t’en vas done, ma lille, et Dieu sgache 
ou tu vas . 
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Tu pars seulette, nue, et tiomblotante, helas ^ 
Que cle\iGndia ton hiimeiii folichonne^ 

Que deviendiont tant de jolis ebats*^ 


IMITiTEn 

00 R little, pretty, fluttering thing, 

Must we no longer live togethci ^ 

And dost thou pxune thy trembling wing , 
To take thy flight thou know’st not whithe?!^'^ 

Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly 
Lies all neglected, all forgot 
And pensive, waveiing, melancholy. 

Thou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what 



A PASSAGE IN THE MORIiE ENCOMIUM 
OF ERASMUS IMITATED 

N awfal pomp, and melancholy state, 
See settled Reason on the judgment 
seat. 

Around hei crowd Distrust, and Doubt, 
and Feax, 

And thoughtful Foresight, and tormenting Care 
Far from the thione, the trembling Pleasuies stand, 
Chain’d up, 9r exiTd by her stern command 
Wretched her subjects, gloomy sits the queen, 
Till happy Chance i everts the cruel scene 
And apish Folly with her wild resort 
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Of wit and jest disturbs tlie solemn court lo 
See tlio fantastic mmstielsy ad’vaneo, 

To breatlio the song, and animate the dance 
Blest the iisnrpei ^ happy the surprise ^ 

Hei mimie postures catch our eager eyes * 

Hei Jingling bells affect our captne ear. 

And in the sights we see, and sounds we hear, 
Against our judgment she oiii sense emplojs, 

The laws of troubled Reason she destioys 
And in then place rejoices to indite lo 

Wild^chemes of miith, and plans of loose delight. 


TO DR SHERLOCK/ 

OK HIS PEACTICAL DISCOUESE COKCEENIKO DEATH 

ORGiyi the Muse, who, m unhallow ’d 
stiains, 

The Saint one moment from his God 
detains 

Foi sure, whatever you do, whatever you are, 

’Tis all but one good work, one constant prayei 
Foigive hei , and intieat that God, to whom 
Thy fawoui’d vows with kind acceptance come, 

To laise hei notes to that sublime degree, 

Which suits a song of piety and thee 

Wondrous good man ^ whose labour may lepel 
The foiee of sm, may stop the lage of hell lo 

* Di William Sherlock, master of the Temple, fathei of 
Dr Thomas Sheilock, sometime Bishop of London 
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Thou, like the Baptist, from thy God wast sent, 
The crying voice, to bid the world repent 
Thee Youth shall study, and no more engage 
Their flattering wishes for uncertain age , 

No more with fruitless care, and cheated strife, 
Chase fleeting Pleasure through this maze of life 
Finding the wretched all they here can have. 

But present food, and but a future grave 
Each, great as Philip’s victor son, shall view 
This abject world, and weeping, ask a new. 20 
Decrepid Age shall read thee, and confess^ 

Thy labours can assuage, where medicines cease , 
Shall bless thy words, their wounded soul’s relief, 
The drops that sweeten their last dregs of life , 
Shall look to Hea\en, and laugh at all beneath , 
Own riches gather’d, trouble , fame a breath , 

And life an ill, whose only cure is death 

Thy even thoughts with so much plainness flow, 
Their sense imtutor’d infancy may know 
Yet to such height is all that plainness wrought, 
Wit may admire, and letter’d Pride be taught ai 
Easy m words thy style, in sense sublime, 

On its blest steps each age and sex may rise , 
’Tis like the ladder m the Patriarch’s dream, 

Its foot on earth, its height above the skies, 
Diffus’d its virtue, iDoundless is its power , 

’Tis public health, and univeisal cure. 

Of heavenly manna ’tis a second feast , 

A nation’s food, and all to every taste 39 

To its lasit height mad Britain’s guilt was rear’d , 
And various death for various crimes she fear’d. 
With your kind w ork her drooping hopes revive , 
You bid her read, repent, adore, and live s 
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You wrest the bolt from Heaven^s avenging hand , 
Stop ready death, and save a sinking land, 

0 ^ save us still , still bless us with thy stay 
0 ^ ivant thy Heaven, till we have learnt the way 
Refuse to lea^e thy destin’d charge too soon 
And for the church’s good, defer thy own 
0 ^ live and let thy worlds urge our belief, so 
Li\e to explain tliy doctrine by thy life. 

Till future infancy, baptiz’d by thee, 

Grow ripe m years, and old in piety , 

Tih ijhristians, yet unborn, be taught to die. 

Then in full age, and hoary holiness, 

Retire, great teacher ^ to thy promis’d bliss 
Untouch’d thy tomb, uninjur’d be thy dust, 

As thy own fame among the future just , 

Till in last sounds the dreadful trumpet speaks , 
Till Judgment calls , and quicken’d Nature wakes 
Till through the utmost earth, and deepest sea, 6i 
Our scatter’d atoms find their destin’d way, 

In haste to clothe their kindred souls again, 
Perfect our state, and build immortal man 
Then fearless thou, w^ho ^vell sustaind’st the fight, 
To paths of joy, or tracts of endless light, 

Lead up all those who heard thee, and believ’d , 
’Midst thy own flock, great shepherd, be receiv’d , 
And glad all Heaven with millions thou hast sav’d 
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CARMEN SEOULARE, FOR THE YEAR MDCC 

TO THE KIKG 


Adspice, ventmo Isetentui ut omnia s-nclo 
0 mihi tarn longje maneat pais ultima vit®, 

Spintus et, quantum sat eiit tua diceie facta ^ 

Yirg Lclog^4 

HY eldei look, great Janus, east 
Into the long records of ages past 
Review the years in fairest action dress’d 
With noted white, supeiior to the rest , 
JEyslb deriv’d, and chronicles begun, 

From empires founded, and from battles won , 
Show all the spoils by valiant kings achiev’d , 

And groaning nations b]y then aims reliev’d. 

The wounds of patriots in then country’s cause, 
And happy power sustain’d by wholesome lawB , 
In comely rank call every merit forth , ii 

Imprint on every act its standard worth , 

The glorious paiallels then downwaid bring 
To modern wonders, and to Biitain’s king 
With equal justice and histone caie 
Their laws, their toils, then aims with his compaie* 
Confess the vaiious attributes of fame 
Collected and complete in William’s name 
To all the listening woild relate, 

(As thou dost his stoiy lead), 20 

That nothing went before so great, 

And nothing greater can succeed 
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Thy native Latnim ^vas thy dailmg c?ic. 

Prudent in peace, and teirible in war 
The boldest virtues that have govern’d earth 
From Latium’s fruitful womb derive their birth 
Then tiiin to her fair written page. 

From dawning childhood to establish’d ago. 

The glories of her empiie trace. 

Confront the heyoes of thy Roman race , 20 

And lot the justest palm the vnctoi’s temples grace 

Th*^son of Mars 1 educ’d the trembling swams, 
And spread his empire o’ei the distant plains 
But yet the Sabines’ violated chaims 
Obscur’d the glory of his using aims 
Numa the rights of strict religion knew , 

On eveiy altar laid the incense due, 

UnskiU’d to dait the pointed spear, 

Or lead the foiward ^oiith to noble "wmi 
Stern Brutus was with too much horror good, io 
Holding his fasces stain’d with filial blood 
Fabius was wise, but with excess of care 
He sav’d his country, but prolong’d the war 
While Deems, Paulus, Cuiiiis, greatly fought, 

And hy then stiiet examples taught, 

How wild desires should be contron’d, 

And how much biightei viitue was, than gold 
They scaico then swelling thiist of fame could 
hide, 

And boasted poverty with too much pride 
Excess in youth made Soipio less iev<!t’d, 50 
And Cato dying, seem’d to own, he feai’d 
Julius with honoiii tamed Rome’s foreign foes » 
But patriots fell, eio the diotatoi rose. 
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And, while with clemency Augustus reign’d, 

The monarch was ador’d , the city chain’d* 

With jiistest honour be their merits dress’d , 

But be their failings too confess’d 
Their virtue, like their Tyber’s flood, 

Eolling its course, design’d the country’s good 
But oft the tonent’s too impetuous speed 60 
From the low earth tore some polluting weed, 
And with the blood of J ove there always ran, 
Some viler part, some tincture of the man, 

Few virtues after these so far prevail, 

But that their -vices more than turn the scale 
Valour grown wild by pride, and power by rage. 
Did the true charms of majesty impair , 

Rome by degrees advancing more m age, 

Show’d sad remains of what had once been fair; 
Till ITea-ven a better race of men supplies 70 
And glory shoots new beams from western skies* 

Turn then to Pharamond, and Chailemain, 

And the long heioes of the Gallic strain , 
Experienc’d chiefs, for hardy piowess known, 

And bloody wieaths in venturous battles won 
From the first William, our gieat Norman king, 
The bold Plantagenets, and Tudors bring , 
Illustrious virtues, who by turns have rose 
In foieign fields to check Britannia’s foes , 

With happy^laws her empire to sustain, so 

And with full power assert her ambient main 
But sometimes too industrious to be great, 

Noi patient to expect the turns of fate, 
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They opened camps deform’d bj civil fight, 

And made pioud conquest trample o\ei light, 
Disparted Britain moiirnM their doubtful sway, 
And dreaded both, when neither would obey. 

Fiom Didier and imperial Adolph trace 
The glorious offspiing of the Nassau race, 

Devoted lives to^public libeity, so 

The chief still dying, or the country free 
Then see the kindred blood of Orange flow, 

Frcrm warlike Cornet, through the loins of Beau , 
Through Chalon next, and theie with Nassau join, 
From Ehone’s fair banks transplanted to the Bhine 
Bung next the royal list of Stuaits forth, 
Undaunted minds that rul’d the rugged Noith, 
Till Heaven’s decrees by ripening times are show , 
Till Scotland’s kings ascend the English throne , 
And the fair ri\als Ine for ever one loo 

Janus, mighty deity, 

Bo kind and, as thy searching e} e 
Does oui modern stor}^ trace. 

Finding some of Stuart’s laeo 
Unhappy, pass their annals by 
No harsh refieetion let remembrance raise 
Forbear to mention v^hat thou canst not piaise 
But as thou dwell’st upon that hea^ enl} name/ 

To grief for e\er sacred, as to fame. 

Oh ’ read it to thj^seif , in silence \veep , no 
And thy convulsive sorrows in'wai d l?eep , 

Lest Bntam’s guef should waken at the sound , 
And blood gush fiesh from her eternal wound 
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Whitlicr woiildst thou fuithei look ^ 

Bead William^s acts, and close the ample book 
Peruse the wonders of his dawning life 
How, like Aleides, he began , 

With infant patience calmed seditious strife, 

And quelFd the snakes which round his ciadle lan, 

Describe his ^outh, attentive alaims, 120 
By dangers form^d^ and perfected in aims 
When conq’rmg, mild, when conqiiei’d, not dis- 
grac’d , 

By wrongs not lessen’d, noi by triumphs rais’d 
Superior to the blind events 
Of little human accidents , 

And constant to his fiist deciee, 

To curb the proud, to set the injur’d free , 

To bow the haughty neck, and raise the suppliant 
knee 

His opening yeais to riper manhood bung, 

And see the heio pci feet in the king iso 

Imperious arms by manly reason sway’d, 

And power supreme by free consent obey’d , 

With how much haste his mercy meets his foes 
And how unbounded his forgiveness flows , 

With what desiiG ho makes his subjects bless’d, 
His favours gi anted eie his throne addiess’d 
What trophies o’er 0111 captiv’d hearts ho lears, 
By arts of peace more potent, than by wars 
How o’er hiwself, as o’er the world, he reigns, 
His morals strengthening what his law ordams 

Thioiigh all his thread of life already spun, i4i 
Becoming grace and piopor action run . 
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The piece by Vntiie’s equal hand is \vi ought, 

Mixt with no Clime, and shaded with no fault , 

No footsteps of the victor’s rage 
Left m the camp where William did engage . 

No tmctuie of the monaich’s pride 

Upon the royal purple spied 

His fame, like gold, the moie ’tis tiied, 

The more shall ^ts intrinsic worth proclaim , iso 
Shall pass the combat of the searching flame, 

And triumph o’er the vanquish’d heat, 

"^For ever coming out the same, 

And losing nor its lustre nor its weight 

Janus, be to William just 
To faithful history his actions tiust 
Command her, with peculiar caie 
To trace each toil, and comment every war 
His saving wonders bid her wiite 
In characters distinctly bright , loo 

That each revolving age may read 
The Patriot’s piety, the Hero’s deed ; 

And still the sire inculcate to his son 
Transmissive lessons of the king’s renoTO , 

That William’s glory still may live, 

When all that present ait can gi\e, 

The pillar’d marble, and the tablet biass, 
Mouldering, diop the \ictoi’s praise 
When the great monuments of his powei 
Shall now be visible no moie , 170 

When Sambre shall have chang’d her ^finding flood, 
And children ask, where Namur stood. 

Namur, proud city, how hex toweis were arm’d ^ 
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How she contemned t^ie approaching foe 
Till she by William^s trumpets was alarmed, 

And shook, and sunk, and fell beneath his blow. 

Jove and Pallas, mighty powers, 

Guided the hero to the hostile towers 
Pei sens seem’d less swift in war. 

When, wing’d with speed, he dew through air iso 
Embattled nations strive in ^ain 
The hero's glory to restrain 
Streams arm’d with rocks, and mountains red with 
fire ^ 

In vain against his force conspire 
Behold him from the dreadful height appear ^ 

And lo ’ Britannia’s lions waving there 

Europe fieed, and France repell’d, 

The heio from the height beheld 
Ho spake the word, that war and rage should cease 
He bid the Maese and Rhine in safety flow , i 9 o 
And dictated a lasting peace 
To the rejoicing world below 
To rescu’d states, and vindicated cro^vns, 

His equal hand prescrib’d their ancient bounds , 

Oi darn’d whom every province should obey, 

How far each monarch should extend his sway 
Taught ’em how clemency made power revei’d , 
And that the prince belov’d was truly fear’d 
Film by his side unspotted Honour stood, 

Pleas’d to confess him not so great as good , 200 

His head witfi brighter beams fair Virtue deck’d, 
Than those which all his numerous crowns reflect 
Establish’d Freedom clapp’d her joj^M wings, 
Proclaim’d the first of men, and best of kings. 
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Whither would the Muse aspire 
With Pindar’s rage, without his hre 9 
Pardon me, Janus, ’twas a fault, 

Created by too great a thought 
Mindless of the god and day, 

I from thy altars, Janus, stray, 210 

From thee, and from myself, borne far away 
The fiery Pegasus disdains 
To mind the rider’s voice, or hear the reins . 

When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 
!B[J>runs with an unbounded loose 
Haidly the Muse can sit the headstrong horse 
Nor would she, if she could, chock his impetuous 
force , 

With the glad noise the cliffs and \alle}s ring, 
While she through eaith and air pursues the king 

She now beholds him on the Belgie shore , 220 

Whilst Bii tain’s tears his leady help implore, 
Dissembling for her sake his rising cares, 

And with wise silence pondering vengeful wars 
She through the raging ocean now 
Views him advancing his auspicious prow , 
Combating adverse winds and winter seas. 

Sighing the moments that defer our ease , 

Daring to wield the sceptre’s dangerous weight, 
And taking the command, to sa^e the state , 
Though ere the doubtful gift can be secur’d, 2}o 
New wars must be sustain’d, new wounds endur’d 

Through rough Irene’s camps she sounds alarms, 
And kingdoms 5 et to be redeem’d by arms , 

In the dank marshes finds her glorious theme , 
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And plunges after him thro’ Boyne’s fieiee stream 
She bids the Nereids run with trembling haste, 

To tell old Ocean how the Hero past 

The god lebukes their feai, and owns the praise 

Woithy that arm, whose empire he obeys 

Back to his Albion she delights to bung m 
The humblest victor, and the ki?adest Ling 
Albion with open triumph would receive 
Her heio, noi obtains his leave 
Film he rejects the altars she would raise. 

And thanks the zeal, while he declines the praise 
Again she follows him through Belgians land, 

And countiies often sav’d by William’s hand. 
Hears joyful nations bless those happy toils, 
Which freed the people, but return’d the spoils 
In various views she tries her constant theme , 250 
Finds him m councils, and in arms the same , 
When certain to o’cicome, inclin’d to sa\e, 

Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy biave 

Sudden another scene employs her sight , 

She sets her hero in another light 
Paints his gieat mind superior to success, 
Declining conquest, to establish peace , 

She brings Astrea down to earth again, 

And quiet, brooding o’er his futuie reign 

Then with unwearied wing the goddess soars 260 
East, ovei iJanube and Propontis’ shores , 

Wheie jarring empires, ready to engage, 

Retard their aimies, and suspend their rage. 

Till William’s word, like that of Pate, declares, 
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If they shall study peace, or lengthen wais 
How sacred his lenown for equal laws. 

To whom the world defers its common cause ^ 
How fair his friendships, and his leagues how^ just, 
Whom eveiy nation courts, whom all religions trust f 

Fiona the Meeotis to the Northein sea, 270 

The goddess wings her desperate way ; 

Sees the young Muscovite,’^ the mighty head, 
Who^ sovereign teiror forty nations diead, 
Enamour’d with a greater monarch’s praise, 

And passing half the earth to his embrace 
She in his rule beholds his Volga’s foice, 

O’ei piGCipices with impetuous sway 
Breaking, and as he rolls his rapid course, 

Di owning, or heaimg down, whatever meets his 
way 

But her own king she likens to his Thames, 230 
With gentle couise devolving fruitful streams 
Serene yet strong, majestic yet sedate, 

Swift without violence, without terror great 
Each aideiit nymph the rising cuirent craves, 
Each shepheid’s piayei retards the parting waves 
The vales along the bank their sweets disclose 
Fresh flowers foi ever rise and fruitful harvest 
grows 

Yet whither would th’ adventuious goddess go 
Sees she not clouds, and eaith, and n^ein below ^ 
Minds she the dangeis of the Lycian coast, 290 
And fields, where mad Bellerophon was lost ^ 


Petei the Gieat, 
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Or IS her toweling flight reclaim’ d. 

By seas fiom Icarus’s downfall nam’d*? 

Yam IS the call, and useless the advice 
To wise persuasion deaf, and human cries, 

Yet upwards she incessant flies , 

Eesolv’d to reach the high empyrean spheie, 

And tell great Jove, she sings his image heie , 

To ask for William an 0I3 mpic crown, 

To Chromius’ strength and Theron’s speed un- 
known 300 

Till, lost in trackless fields of shining day, 

Unable to discern the way, 

Which Nassau’s virtue only could exploi e, 
Untouch’d, unknown, to any Muse before , 

She, from the noble precipices thiown, 

Comes rushing with uncommon ruin down 
Glorious attempt ^ unhappy fate ’ 

The song too daring, and the theme too great ^ 
Yet rather thus she wills to die, 

Than in continued annals live, to sing 310 

A second hero, or a vulgar king , 

And with Ignoble safety fly 
In sight of eaith, along a middle sky 

To Janus’ altars, and the numerous throng, 

That lound his mystic temple press, 

Foi William’s life, and Albion’s peace, 
Ambitious Muse reduce the roving song 
Janus, cast thy forward eye 
Futme, mto-great Rhea’s pregnant womb, 

Where }'Oung ideas brooding lie, S2o 

And ton del images of things to come 
Till by thy high commands releas’d, 
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Till by tliy hand in proper atoms dress’d, 

In decent order they advance to light. 

Yet then too swiftly fleet by human sight , 

And meditate too soon their everlasting flight 

Noi beahs of ships in naval triumph home, 

Noi standards from the hostile rampaits torn, 

Nor trophies brought from battles won, 

Nor oaken wreath, nor mural crown, sso 

Can any future honours giv e 
To^he victorious monarch’s name . 

The plenitude of WiUiam’s fame 
Can no accumulated stores receive 
Shut then, auspicious god, thy sacred gate, 

And make us happy, as our king is great 
Be kind, and with a milder hand. 

Closing the volume of the finish’d age, 

(Though noble, ’twas an iron page) 

A more delightful leaf expand, 3io 

Free fi om alarms, and fierce Bellona’s rage 
Bid the gieat months begin then joyful round, 

By Flora some, and some by Ceres ci own’d. 

Teach the glad hours to scatter as they fly, 

Soft quiet, gentle lov e, and endless joy 
Lead forth the } ears for peace and plenty fam’d, 
From Saturn’s rule, and better metal nam’d 

Secure by William’s care let Britain stand , 

Nor dread the bold invader’s hand 
Fioni adveise shores in safety let her^hear "50 
Foreign calamity, and distant war ; 

Of which let her, great Heaven, no portion bear ^ 
Betwixt the nations let her hold the scale, 
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And as she wills, let either part prevail 
Let her glad valleys smile with wavy corn 
Let fleecy flocks her rising hills adorn 
Aiound her coast let strong defence he spread 
Let fair abundance on her breast be shed 
And heavenly sweets bloom round the goddess’ head 

Where the white towers and anci^nfc loofs did stand, 
Eemains of Wolsey’s,*^ or gieat Heniy’s hand, sei 
To age now yielding, or devour’d by flame , 

Let a young phcenix raise her towering head-, 

Her wings with lengthen’d honoui let her spread , 
And by her greatness show hei builder’s fame 
August and open, as the hero’s mind, 

Be her capacious courts design’d 
Let e\ery sacied pillar bear 
Trophies of arms, and monuments of wai 
The king shall there in Parian marble bi eathe, S70 
His shoulder bleeding fresh and at his feet 
Disarm’d shall lie the threatening Death 
(For so was saving Jove’s decree complete ) 
Behind, that angel shall be plac’d, whose shield 
Sav’d Europe m the blow repell’d 
On the firm basis, from his oozy bed 
Boyne shall laise his laurell’d head , 

And his immortal stream be known, 

Artfully waving through the wounded stone 

* Whitehall, once belonging to the Aichbishop of Yoik 
It was taken fpm Cardinal Wolsey by Henry the 8th, who 
made great impiovements theiein, and converted it into a 
royal palace In 1698 the whole of it, except the Ban- 
queting House, was destroyed by fire, and has not since 
been lebnilt 
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And thou, imperial Windsor, stand enlarg’d, sso 
With all the monaich’s trophies chaig’cl 
Thou, the fan Heaven, that dost the stars inclose, 
Which William’s bosom weais, or hand bestows 
On the great champions who suppoit his throne, 
And virtues nearest to his own. 

Round Oimond’s knee, thou tiest the mystic string, 
That makes the ktiight companion to the king 
From gloiious camps i etui n’d, and foreign fields, 
Bowi^ befoie thy sainted wairior’s shiine. 

Fast by his great foi efather’s coats, and shields S90 
Blazon’d fiom Bohun’s, or from Butler’s line, 

He hangs his aims, nor fears those arms should shine 
With an unequal raj , or that his deed 
With paler glory should recede, 

Eclips’d by theiis, or lessen’d by the fame 
E’en of his own maternal Nassau’s name 

Thou smiling see’st great Doi set’s woith confest, 
The ray distinguishing the patriot’s breast 
Born to protect and love, to help and please , 
Sovereign of wit, and oinament of peace 400 
0 ^ long as breath informs this fleeting fiame, 
Ne’ei let me pass in silence Dorset's name, 

Ne’er cease to mention the continued debt, 

Which the great pation only would foiget, 

And duty, long as life, must study to acquit 

Renown’d m thy recoids shall Ca’ndi?h stand, 
Asserting legal power, and just command 
To the gieat house thy favour shall bo shown, 

The father’s star transmissive to the son 
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From tliee tlie Talbot’s and the Seymour’s race 
Inform’d, their sires’ immortal steps shall trace 
Happy, may their sons receive 412 

The bright reward, which thou alone canst give 

And if a god these lucky numbers guide ; 

If sure Apollo o’er the \erse preside, 

Jeisey, belov’d by all (for all must feel 
The influence of a form and mind, 

Where comely grace and constant virtue dwell. 
Like mingled sti earns, more forcible when join'd) — 
Jersey shall at thy altars stand , 420 

Shall there receive the azure band, 

That fairest mark of favour and of fame, 

Familiar to the Yilhers’ name 

Science to raise, and knowledge to enlarge, 

Be our great master’s future charge , 

To write his own memoirs, and leave his heirs 
High schemes of government, and plans of wars , 
By fair rewards our noble youth to raise 
To emulous merit, and to thirst of praise , 

To lead them out from ease ere opening dawn, 430 
Through the thick forest and the distant lawn, 
Where the fleet stag employs their aident care, 
And chases give them images of war 
To teach them vigilance by false alarms ; 

Inure them in feign’d camps to real arms ; 
Practise thei^ now to cuib the turning steed, 
Mocking the foe , now to his rapid speed 
To give the rein, and in the full career, 

To draw the certain sword, or send the pomtedspear. 
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Let him mute his subjects’ heaits, 340 

Planting societies for peaceful aits. 

Some that in nature shall tiue knowledge found. 
And by experiment make piecept sound. 

Some that to morals shaE lecall the age. 

And purge from -vicious dioss the sinking stage. 
Some that with care true eloquence shall teach. 
And to just idioms^ fix our doubtful speech 
That from our wrirers distant realms may kno-w, 
The thanks we to our monarch owe , 

And sqjiools profess our tongue through eveiy land. 
That has invok’d his aid, or blest his hand ssi 

Lot his high powei the drooping Muses rcai , 

The Muses only can reward his care 

’Tis they that guard the great Atndes’ spoils , 

’Tis they that still renew XJI5 sses’ toils 
To them by smiling Jove ’twas gnen, to sa\e 
Distinguish’d patriots from the common graft^e , 

To them, great William’s glory to recall, 

When statues moulder, and when arches fall 
Nor let the Muses, with ungrateful pride, 380 
The sources of their treasure hide 
The Hero’s -viitue does the string inspire, 

When with big jo} they stiike the In mg lyie 
On William’s fame their fate depends 
With him the song begins with him it ends 
From the bright effluence of his deed 
They bonow that reflected light, 

With which the lasting lamp the} fe«l, 

Whose beams dispel the damps of en-vious night 

Through various climes, and to each distant pole, 370 

TOL I. M 
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In happy tides let active commerce roll ' 

Let Biitain’s ships export an annual fleece, 

Eicher than Argos brought to ancient Greece 
Eeturnmg loaden with the shining stores, 

Which lie profuse on either India’s shores 
As our high vessels pass their watery way. 

Let all the naval world due homage pay , 

Wrth hasty reverence their top“]ionours lower, 
Confessing the asseited power. 

To whom by fate ’twas given, with happy sway sso 
To calm the earth, and \ indicate the sea 


Our prayers are hcaid, our master’s fleets shall go 
As fai as winds can bear, or waters flow, 

New lands to make, new Indies to explore, 

In worlds unknowm to plant Britannia’s powei , 
Nations ^et wild by piecept to reclaim, 

And te^ch them aims, and arts, in William’s name, 

With humble joy, and with icspoctful fear 
The listening people shall his story hear. 

The wounds he bore, the dangers he sustain’d, 310 
How far he conquei’d, and how well he reign’d. 
Shall own his mercy equal to his fame, 

And form their childicn’s accents to his name, 
Enqiuring how, and when from Heaven he came 
Their regal tyrants shall with blushes hide 
Their little lusts of arbitrary pride, 

Nor beaifto see their vassals tiod , 

When William’s virtues raise their opening thought, 
His foity years for public fieedom fought, 

Europe by his hand sustain’d, 
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His conquest by his piety restiain'd, 

And o’er himself the last gicat triumph gam’d 

No longei shall their wi etched zeal adoie 
Ideas of destruetu c po’w er, 

Spiiits that hurt, and godheads that devour 
New incense they shall bring, new altars raise, 
And fill their teihples with a stranger’s praise , 
When the gieat fathei’s character they find 
Visibly stamp’d upon the heio’s mmd, 

And'^wn a piesent Deity confest, 1 no 

In \alour that picseiv’d, and power that blest 

Through the large com e\ of the azure sky 
(Foi thithei nature casts our common e} e) 

Fierce meteors shoot then arbitrar;^ light 
And comets march with lawdess honor bright 
These hear no rule, no righteous older own. 
Their influence dreaded as their wajs unknown 
Through threaten’d lands they wild destruction 
throw, 

Till ardent prayer erts the public woe 

But the bright orb that blesses all above, 420 

The sacred fire, the real son of Jove, 

Rules not his actions by capricious will , 

Nor by imgovern’d power declines to ill 
Fix’d by just laws he goes for ever right 
Man knows his coiiise, and thence adoies his 
light, , 

0 Janus ^ would iiitreated Fate conspire 
To grant what Britain’s wishes could require ; 
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Above, that sun sboiild cease his way to go, 

Ere William cease to rule, and bless below 

But a relentless destiny 430 

Urges all that e’er was boin 
Snatch’d from her arms, Britannia once must mourn 
The demi-god the earthly half must die 
Yet if our incense can your wrath remove. 

If human prayers avail on minds above , 

Exert, great god, thy interest in the sky , 

Gam each kind Power, each guardian Deity , 

That conquer’d by the public vow, 

They bear the dismal mischief far away 
0 ^ long as utmost nature may allow, 140 

Let them retard the threaten’d day ^ 

Still be our master’s life thy happy care 
Still let his blessings with his years increase 
To his laborious youth consum’d in war, 

Add lasting age, adoin’d and crown’d with peace 
Let twisted olive bind those laurels fast, 

Whose verdure must for ever last ^ 

Long let this growing era bless his sway 
And let our sons his present rule obey 
On his sure virtue long let earth rely m 

And late let the imperial eagle fly, 

To bear the hero through his father’s sky, 

To Leda’s twins, or he whose glorious speed, 

On foot prevail’d, or he who tamed the steed , 

To Hercules, at length absolv’d by Fate 
From earthly toil, and above envy great 
To Yirgil’s theme, bright Cytherea’s son, 

Sire of the Latian, and the British throne 
To ah the radiant names above, 
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Eev<?i’d b}'’ men, and deal to Jo\e 460 

Late, Janus, let the Nassau-stai, 
Ne’w-born, m using majesty appear, 

To triumph o%er %anquish’d night, 

And guide the prosperous mariner 
With everlasting beams of friendly light 


AN ODE 

UrSCMBED TO THE SIEMOUT OE THE 3IO>rorTALLE 
COLONl n GEOEOE VILLIEES,’^ 

nPOWNED INT THE RIVEH PIAV INT TllL COUMR\ 
or FTUULI, MDCCIII IV 1M1T\T10V 01 
nORACF, ODI, 28 , LIB I 

Te mans et teriis numeroque caientis aiena3 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, &c 

AY, dearest ViUiers, poor departed fiiend, 
(Since fleeting life thus suddenly must 
end) 

Sa>, what did all thj- busy hopes a\ail, 
That anxious thou from pole to pole didst sail , 
Ere on thy chin the springing heard began 

Colonel George Tilheis was in the ^marine service 
When this accident happened to him hie was accompanied 
hv William Conrtenaj, Esq, son of Sir William Couitena}, 
a* captain in his regiment, and both shaied the same fite 
They had been out on an excursion to see the country. 
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To spread a doubtful down, and piomise man^ 
What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 
In vigour more confirm’d, and iiper years ^ 

To wake ere morning dawn to loud alarms, 

And march till close of night in heavy aims, lo 
To scorn the summer suns and winter snows, 

And search through every climo thy country’s foes ^ 
That thou mightst Fortune to thjj side engage , 
That gentle Peace might quell Bellona’s rage , 

And Anna’s bounty crown hei soldier’s hoaiy age^ 

In \ain we think that free-will’d man has p)\\ ei 
To hasten or protract th’ appointed hour 
Our term of life depends not on our deed 
Before our birth our funeral was decreed 
Noi aw’d by foresight, nor misled by chance, 20 
Impel ions Death diieets his ebon lance. 

Peoples great Henry’s tombs, and leads up Hol- 
bein’s dance 

Alike must e\ciy state, and every ago 
Sustain the universal tyrant’s rage 
For neither William’s powei, nor Mary’s charms, 
Could, or repel, or pacify his arms 
Young Chui chill fell, as life began to bloom 
And Bradford’s t trembling age e\pects the tomb 
Wisdom and eloquence in vam would plead 
One moment’s respite foi the learned head so 
Judges of writings and of men have died , 


^ John Marquis of Blandford, only son of John, 

Duke of Marlboiough by Saiili his duelled He died 10th 
Maicb, aged 16, and was buiied an King’s College 
chapel, Cambiidge 

f Faancis Hewpoit, Eail of Biadfoid* He died I9th Bep- 
tembei, 1708 
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MiDcenaB, Baekville, Socrates, and Hjde 
And in then \aiious turns the sons must tiead 
Those gloomy journeys which their sues have led 

The ancient sage, who did so long maintain, 
That bodies die, but souls leturn again. 

With all the births and deaths he had in store, 
Went ont Pythagoras, and came no moie, 

And modern As^^ll,^ whose capricious thought 
Is yet with stores of wildei notions fi aught, 40 
Too soon convinc’d, shall jrield that fleeting hieath, 
Whi«^ play’d so idly with the darts of death. 

Some from the stranded vessel force their way , 
Fearful of Fate, they meet it m the sea 
Some who escape the fury of the wave, 

Sicken on earth, and sink into a grave 
In journeys or at home, in war or peace, 

By hardships many, many fall by ease 
Each changing season does its poison hnng, 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blast the spring so 

* Joiin Asgyll, Esq a lawyer of some eminence, but moie 
remarkable foi the \eiy estraordinaiy publication here 
alluded to He was a member of the English parliament 
forBiamhei in Sussex In the yeai 1700 he published a 
tieatise, entitled, An argument proving that according 
to the covenant of eternal life revealed in the scnptuies, 
mau may be tianslated hence into that eternal life without 
passing thiough death, although the human nature of Chnst 
Himself could not be thus tianslated till He had passed 
thiough death ” Being involved m many peiplexmg law- 
suits, and much, reduced in his ciicumstances, the House 
of Commons made this pamphlet a pieteime for expelling 
him m September, 1707 His affans afte^aids continued 
to glow woise, and he passed the lemainder of his life m the 
mles of the King’s Bench, 01 Fleet He died within the 
foiraei on the 10th of ISfovembei 1738, wben he was con- 
sideiablv above fourscore yeais of age 
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Wet, diy, cold, hot, at the appointed hour, 

All act subservient to the tyiant^s po\^el 
And when obedient nature know s his will, 

A fly, a grapestono, or a hair can kill 
For restless Proserpine for evei tieads 
In paths unseen, o’er our demoted heads. 

And on the spacious land, and liquid mam, 
Spreads slow disease, or darts affl\ptive pain 
Variety of deaths confirms hei endless reign 
On curst Piava’s banks the goddess stood, co 
Show’d her dire warrant to the rising flood , ^ 
When what I long must lo\e, and long must moiiin, 
With fatal speed was urging his return , 

In his dear countiy to disperse his care, 

And arm himself by lest for future wai , 

To chide his anxious friends’ officious fears, 

And promise to their joys his elder years 
Oh ^ destin’d head, and oh ’ severe decree. 
Nor native countiy thou, nor friend shalt see 
Nor war hast thou to wage, noi yeai to come 70 
Impending death is thine, and instant doom 
Hark ^ the impci lous goddess is obey’d 
Winds murmur, snows descend, and waters spread 
Oh^ kinsman, friend — Oh^ vain are all the cries 
Of human voice , strong destiny replies 
Weep you on earth for ho shall sleep below 
Thence none return , and thither all must go 
Whoe’er thou art, whom choice or business leads 
To this sad river, or the neighbouring meads , 

If thou maystihappen on the dreary .shores so 
To find the object which this verse deplores , 
Cleanse the pale corpse with a religious hand 
From the polluting weed and common sand , 
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Lay the dead hero graceful m a gra\o, 

(The only honom he can now receive) 

And flagrant mould upon his body throw 
And plant the warrior laurel o’er his brow 
Light lie the earth , and flourish gieen the bough 
So may just Heaven secme thy future life 
Fiom foreign dangers^ and domestic strife ^ 90 

And when the lu/ernal judge’s dismal power 
From the dark urn shall throw thy destin d hour , 
When yielding to the sentence, breathless thou 
And i^ale shalt lie, as what thou bunest noiv , 

May some kind friend the piteous object see, 

And equal rites perform to that which once was thee 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEir AT COFET BEPOEE THE OFEEH, 02?’ HEE 
irAJESXr’s BIRTH-DAY, MDCCIV 

'E forth, ye planets, with dis- 
tinguish’d light, 

when ye hallow’d first this happy 
night 

Again transmit yoiw friendly beams to earth 
As when Britannia joy’d foi Anna’s birth 
And thou, piapitious star, whose sa«red po\^ci 
Presided o’er the monarch’s natal hour. 

Thy radiant voyages for ever run, 

Yielding to none but Cynthia, and the San 
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With thy fair aspect still illustiate Heaven 
Kindly preseive what thou hast greatly gnen lo 
Thy influence for thy Anna we implore , 

Prolong one life , and Britain asks no more 
Foi Virtue can no ampler powei expiess, 

Than to be great in war, and good m peace 
For thought no higher wish of bliss can fiamo, 
Than to enjoy that virtue still tl^e same 
Entire and sure the monarch’s rule must pro\o, 
Who founds her greatness on hei subjects’ lo^e, 
Who does our homage for oui good requiie 
And 01 del s that which we should first desiie sb 
Our vanquish’d wills that pleasing force obey, 

Her goodness takes our liberty away, 

And haughty Britain yields to aibitrary sway 

Let the young Austrian then her terroi shear, 
Groat as he is, her delegate in war 
Lot him in thunder speak to both his Spams, 

That in these dreadful isles a woman reigns 
While the bright queen does on her subjects showei 
The gentle blessings of her softer powei , 

Gives sacred moials to a vicious age, so 

To temples zeal, and manneis to the stage : 

Bids the chaste Muse without a blush appeal , 
And wit be that Avhich Heaven and she may heai. 

Mmeiva thus to Pei sens lent her shield, 

Seciiio of conquest, sent him to the field 
The heio acted what the queen ordain’d 
So was his fame complete, and Andromedo un- 
chain’tt 

Meantime amidst her native temples sate 
The goddess, studious of hei Grecian’s fate, 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 


40 
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In acting justly, and m wiitmg well. 

Thus whilst she did hei various x^ower dispose , 
The world was freed fiomt} rants, wars, and woes 
Virtue was taught m verse, and Athens’ glory lose 


A LETTEK 

TO MOP&IEUll BOILEAU BESTEEATTS:, OC0ASI03SfEI> BY 
THE YICTOEY AT BLEHHEIAT, HBCCIV. 

Cupidum, patei optime, vires 

Deficiuut neque enim qmvis honentia pilis 
Agmma, nec fiacti peieuntes cuspide Gallos 

Hoe Sat, i, L 2 

INGE hir’d for life, thy servile Muse 
must sing 

Successive conquests, and a glorious 
king. 

Must of a man immortal vainly boast. 

And bung him laurels, whatsoe’ei they cost 
What turn wilt thou employ, what colours lay 
On the event of that superior day, 

In which one English subject’s prosperous hand 
(So Jo\e did will , so Anna did command) , 

Broke the proud column of thy master’s piaiso, 
Which sixty winteis had conspii’d to raised lo 
Fiom the lost field a hundred standards brought 
Must bo the work of Chance, and fortune’s fault 
Bavaria’s stais must be accus’d, which shone 
That fatal day the mighty work was done, 

With rays oblique upon the Gallic sun. 
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Some demon envjang Fiance misled the fight, 
And Mars mistook, though Louis order’d light 

When thy ^ young Muse invok’d the tuneful Nine, 
To say how Louis did not pass the Rhine, 

What work had we with Wagenmghen, Arnhcim, 
Places that could not be reduc’d to rhyme ^ 21 

And though the poet made his last efforts, 

Wurts — ^^vho could mention in h^oic — ^Wurts ^ 
But, tell me, hast thou reason to complain 
Of the rough triumphs of the last campaign ^ 

The Danube rescued, and the empii e sav’d, 

Say, IS the majesty of verse retriev’d ^ 

And would it prejudice thy softer vein. 

To sing the princes, Louis and Eugene 
Is it too hard m happy verse to place so 

The Vans and Vanders of the Rhine and Maes ^ 
Her warriors Anna sends from Tweed and Thames, 
That France may fall by moio harmonious names 
Canst thou not Hamilton or Lumley bear ^ 

Would Ingoldsby 01 Palmes offend thy eai ^ 

And is there not a sound m Mailborough’s name. 
Which thou, and all thy bi ethren ought to claim, 
Sacred to veise, and sure of endless fame’ 

Cutts IS in metre something haish to read 
Place me the valiant Gouram in his stead 40 
Let the intention make the number good 
Let generous Sylvius speak for honest Wood 
And though rough Churchill scarce in verso w ill 
stand, 

So as to have bne rhyme at his command 
With ease the bard reciting Blenheim’s plain, 

* Epistie4 du Sr Boileau Despieaux an Roy 
En vam, pour te loUer, &c 
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May closo the ^eise, lemembciing but the Dane 
I grant, old fiiend, old foe, (foi such we aie 
Alternate, as the chance of peace and war) 

That we poetic folks, who must restrain 

Our measur’d sayings in an equal chain, so 

Have troubles utterly unknown to those, 

Who let their fancy loose m rambling prose, 

For instance nqw, how hard is it for me 
To make my matter and my verse agree ’ 

In one great day on Hochstet’s fatal plain, 
Fren(% and Bavarians twenty thousand slam , 
Push’d through the Danube to the shores of St}x 
Squadions eighteen, battalions twenty-six 
Officers captive made and private men, 

Of these tweU e hundred, of those thousands ten 
Tents, ammunition, colours, carnages, 6i 

Cannon, and kettle-drums ’ ” — sweet numbers these 
But IS it thus }ou English bards compose'^ 

With Runic lays thus tag insipid prose ^ 

And when you should your heroes’ deeds rehearse, 
Give us a commissary’s list m verse 
Whjf faith ^ Despreaux, there’s sense m what 
you say 

I told you -where my difficulty lay 

So -vast, so numerous were great Blenheim’s spoils, 

They scorn the hoimds of verse, and mock the 

Muse’s toils 70 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 

Or bring the sum of Gallia’s loss to rhyme, 

’Tis mighty hayd what poet would Issay 
To coxmt the streamers of my Lord Mayor’s-day? 
To number ail the several dishes drest 
By honest Lamb, last coronation feast ? 
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Or make aiithnietic and epic meet. 

And Newton^s thoughts in Dryden^s style lopcat*? 

0 Poet, had it been Apollo’s will, 

That I had shai’d a portion of thy skill so 

Had this pool breast receiv’d the heavenly beam , 
Oi could I hope my verse might reach my theme , 
Yet, Boileau, yet the labouring Muse should strive, 
Beneath the shades of Mai Iborough’s wreaths to live 
Should call aspiring gods to bless her choice , 

And to then favouiite stiams exalt her voice, 
Aims and a queen to sing, who, great and/good, 
Fiom peaceful Thames to Danube’s wandering 
flood. 

Sent forth the terror of her high commands, 

To save the nations fiom invading hands, 90 
To prop fair Liberty’s declining cause, 

And fix the jarring woild with equal laws 

The queen should sit in Windsor’s sacied gio've, 
Attended by the gods of w^-ai and love 
Both should with equal zeal her smiles implore. 

To fix her joys, or to extend her power 

Sudden, the Nymphs and Tritons should appeal , 
And as great Anna’s smiles dispel their fear, 

With active dance should her observance claim , 
With vocal shell should sound her happy name loo 
Their master Thames should leave the ncighb’ring 
shore. 

By his strong anchoi known, and silver oar , 
Should lay h^s ensigns at his sovereign’s feet, 

And audience mild -with humble giStee entreat 
To hei, his dear defence, he should complain, 
That whilst he blesses her indulgent reign , 

Whilst furthest seas are by his fleets survey’d, 
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And on his happy banks each India laid , 

His brethien Maese, and Waal, and ri,hine,and Saar, 
Feel the hard burthen of oppressne wai no 
That Danube scarce retains his rightful course 
Against t-wo lebel armies’ neighbouring foice 
And all must weep sad captwes to the Seme, 
Unless unchain’d and freed by Biitains queen 

The Yaliant so^vereign calls her geneial forth. 
Neither recites hei bounty, nor his woith 
She tells him, he must Einope’s fate ledecm, 
And^y that laboiii merit hei esteem 
She bids him wait hei to the sacred hall , 

Shows him prince Edw’ard, and the conquer’d Gaul, 
Frang the bloody cioss upon his bieast, 121 
Says, he must die, or succour the distress’d 
Placing the saint an emblem by his side, 

She tolls him Yiitue aim’d must conquci lawless 
Piide 

The hero bows obedient, and retires 
The queen’s commands exalt the warrior’s hies 
His steps are to the silent woods inclin’d, 

The great design revolving in his mind 

When to his sight a heavenly foim appears 

Her hand a palm, her head a laurel wears 130 

Me, she begins, the fairest child of Jo^ e, 

Below for ever sought, and bless’d above , 

Me, the bright souico of wealth, and powei, and 
fame, 

(Nor need I say, Yietona is my name) 

Me the great father downi to thee h 3 ^ sent 
Ho bids me wait at thy distinguish’d tent, 

To execute what Anna’s wish would have . 

Her subject thou, I only am her slave. 
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Dare then, thou much belov’d by smiimg fate, 
For Anna’s sake, and in her name, be great i 40 
Go foith, and be to distant nations known, 

My future favourite, and my darling son 
At Schellenburgh I’ll manifest sustain 
Thy glorious cause , and spread my wings again, 
Conspicuous o’er thy helm, in Blenheim’s plain 
The goddess said, nor would admit leply , 

But cut the liquid air, and gain’d the sky 

His high commission is through Britain known. 
And thronging armies to his standard run, ^ 

He marches thoughtful, and he speedy sails iso 
(Bless him, ye seas ^ and prosper him, ye gales 
Belgia receives him welcome to her shores, 

And William’s death with lessen’d grief deplores 
His presence only must retrieve that loss , 
Marlborough to her must be what William was, 

So when great Atlas, from these low abodes 
Recall’d, was gather’d to his kindred-gods , 
Abides respited by prudent fate, 

Sustain’d the ball, nor droop’d beneath the w eight. 

Secret and swift behold the chief advance, 160 
Sees half the empiie join’d, and friend to France 
The British general dooms the fight , his sword 
Dreadful he draws the captains wait the woid 
Anne and St George ^ the charging hero cries 
Shrill echo from the neighbouring wood replies 
Anne and St George — At that auspicious sign 
The standards move , the ad\eise armies join 
Of eight great Iroms, Time measures ojit the sands , 
And Europe’s fate in doubtful balance stands , 

The ninth, Yictoiia comes — o’er Marlborough’s 
head 170 
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Confes£>’d she &its, the hostile troops lecede 
Triumphs the goddess, from her promise fieed 
The eagle, by the Biitish lion’s might 
Unchain’d and free, directs her upward flight 
Nor did she e’er with stronger pinions soar 
From Tyber’s banlvs, than now from Danube’s shore 
Fir’d with the thoughts which these ideas raise, 
And great ambition of my country’s praise , 

The English Muse should like the Mantuan rise, 
Scornful of earth and clouds, should reach the skies, 
With«vonder (though with envy still) pursued by 
human eyes isi 

But we must change the style Just now I said, 
I ne’er was master of the tuneful trade , 

Or the small genius which my youth could boast, 
In prose and business lies extinct and lost 
Bless’d if I may some jounger muse excite, 

Point out the game, and animate the flight , 

That from Marseilles to Calais, France may know, 
As we have conquerors, we have poets too , 

And eithei laurel does in Britain grow, 190 

That, though amongst oursehes, with too much 
heat, 

We sometimes wrangle, when we should debate , 
(A consequential ill which freedom draws , 

A bad effect, but from a noble cause ,) 

We can with universal zeal advance, 

To curb the faithless arrogance of France , 

Nor ever shall Britannia’s sons lefusg. 

To answer to thy master oi thy muse , 

Nor want just subject for victorious strains , m 
While Marlborough’s arm eternal laurels gains , 
And where old Spenser sung, a now Eliza reignsj 
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FOE THE PLAN OP A FOUNTAIN, 

On 'wliich are the Effigies of the Queen on a Tiiumphal 
Aich, the Euhe of Marlboiough beneath, and the chief 
Kiveis of the World lound the whole Woik 

active streams, where’ei your waters 
flow, 

Let distant climes and furthest potions 
know, 

What ye fiom Thames and Danube have been 
taught. 

How Anne commanded, and how Marlborough 
fought 

Quaeimquo seteino properatis, flumma, lapsu, 
Divisis late terns, popillisque remotis, 

Dicite, nam vobis Tamisis narravit et Ister, 

Anna quid imperils potuit, quid Mailbiirus armis. 



THE CHAMELEOK 

« S the Chameleon, who is known 
T);? have no colours of his own , 

But borrows from his neighbour’s hue 
His white or black, his green or blue. 
And struts as much in ready light, 

Which credit gives him upon sight 
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As if the rainbow weic m tail 
Settled on him, and his heirs male , 

So the ;young squire, when fiisi he comes 
From eountiy school to Will’s or Tom’s lo 

And equally, in truth, is fit 
To be a statesman or a wit. 

Without one notion of his own, 

He saunters wilj^lj up and down , 

TiE some acquaintance, good or bad, 

Takes notice of a staring lad , 

Admjfs him in among the gang 
They jest, reply, dispute, harangue , 

He acts and talks, as they befriend him, 

Smear’d with the colours which they lend him. 20 
Thus meiely, as his fortune chances, 

His merit or his vice advances 
If haply he the sect pursues, 

That lead and comment upon news. 

He takes up their mysteiious face 
He drinks his cofiee without lace 
This w^eek his mimic-tongue runs o’er 
What they have said the week before , 

His wisdom sets aU Europe right. 

And teaches Marlborough when to fight so 

Or if It be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit , 

He loves cheap port, and double bub , 

And settles in the hum-drum club 
He learns how stocks will fall or rise , 

Holds poveity the greatest vice. 

Thinks wit the bane of comersation , 


Two celebrated coflee-hotises 
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And says that learning spoils a nation 
But if, at first, he minds his hits, 

And drinks champagne among the wits , 40 

Fi\e deep he toasts the towering lasses ; 
Eepeats you verses wrote on glasses , 

Is in the chair , prescribes the law ; 

And lies with those he never saw. 


MERRY ANDREW. 

LY Merry Andrew, the last Southwark 
fair 

(At BarthoFmew he did not much ap- 
pear 

So peevish was the edict of the Mayor) 

At Southwark therefoie as his tucks he showM, 

To please our masters, and his friends the crowd , 
A huge neat’s tongue he in his right hand held , 
His left was with a good black pudding filFd. 
With a grave look, m this odd equipage, 

The clownish mimic traverses the stage 
Why how now, Andrew ^ cries his brother droll, 
To-day’s conceit, methinks, is something dull n 
Come on. Sir, to our worthy friends explain, 

What does your emblematic worship mean ^ 

Quoth Andrew , Honest English let us speak 
Your emble — (what d’ye call’t) is heathen Gicek 
To tongue d? pudding thou hast np pretence 
Learning thy talent is, but mine is sense 
That busy fool I was, which thou art now , 
Desirous to correct, not knowing how 
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With ver;y good design, but little wit, ao 

Blaming or praising things, as I thought fit. 

I for this conduct had what I deserv’d , 

And dealing honestly, was almost starv’d. 

But, thanks to my indulgent stars, I eat , 

Since I have found the secret to be great 
0, dearest Andrew, says the humble droll, 
Henceforth may I obey, and thou control , 
Piovided thou impart thy useful skill — 

Bow then, says Andrew , and, for once, I will — 
Be #f your patron’s mind, whate’er he says , so 
Sleep very much , think little , and talk less , 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, slave, and hold your tongue. 

A reverend prelate stopp’d his coach and six. 

To laugh a little at our Andrew’s tricks 
But when he heard him give this golden rule, 
Drive on (he cried) , this fellow is no fool. 


A SIMILE 



’ EAR Thomas, didst thou nevei pop 
Thy head into a tin-man’s shop 
There, Thomas, didst thou never see 
(’Tis but by way of simile) 

A squirrel spend his little rage, 

In jumping round a roUing cage ? 

The cagey as either side turn’d *ap, 

Striking a ring of bells a-top ^ — 

Mov’d m the orb, pleas’d with the chimes, 
The foolish creature thinks he climbs lo 
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But heie or tlieie, tiiin wood or wire^ 

He never gets two inches highei 
So faies it with those meiry blades, 

That frisk it under Hindus’ shades 
In noble songs, and lofty odes, 

They tread on stars, and talk with gods , 

Still dancing in an any round, 

Still pleas’d with their own versus’ sound , 
Brought back, how fast soe’er they go, 

Always aspiring, always low. 20 


THE FLIES. 

sire of insects, mighty Sol, 

(A Fly upon the ehaiiot pole 
Cries out,) what Blue-bottle alive 
Did ever with such fury diive'^ 

Tell Belzebub, gieat father, tell, 

(Says t’other, perch’d upon the wheel,) 

Did ever any moital Fly 
Raise such a cloud of dust as I 
My judgment turn’d the whole debate 
My valour sav’d the sinking state 10 

So talk two idle buzzing things , 

Toss up their heads, and stretch their wings 
But let the truth to light be brought 
This neither §poke, noi t’other fought 
No merit in their own behaviour 
Both rais’d, but by their party’s favour. 
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A PARAPHKASE FROM THE FRENCH 

N grcy-hair’d Celia’s wither’d 
As mighty Lewis lay, 

She ciied, If I ha\e any chaims, 
dearest, let’s away ’ 

For you, my love, is all my fear, 

Hark how the drums do rattle , 

Alas, sii ^ what should you do here 
In dieadful day of battle^ 

Lot little Oiange stay and fight. 

For danger’s his diveision , lo 

The wise will think you m the i ight, 

Not to expose youi poison 
Noi vex your thoughts how to icpau 
The nuns of your glory , 

You ought to lea\c so mean a caio 
To thoso who pen yom story 
Are not Boileau and Coineille paid 
For panegyric writing 
They know how heioes may be made 
Without the help of fighting 20 

When foes too saucily appioach, 

’Tis best to leave them fairly , 

Put SIX good hoises m jour coach, 

And carry me to Maily 
Let Botiffiers, to sccuie youf fame, 

Go take some town, oi buy it ; 

Whilst you, gicat sii, at No tic Dame, 

Tc Deiim sing in quiet I ” 
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FROM THE GREEK. 

REAT Bacchus, born in thunder and in fire, 
By native heat asserts his dreadful sire. 
Nourished near shady rills and cooling 
streams, 

He to the nymphs avows his amorous flames 
To all the brethren at the Bell and Yme, 

The moral says , mix water with your wi^^e. 



EPIGRAM. 

RANK carves very ill, yet will palm all the 
meats 

He eats more than six , and drinks more 
than he eats 
Four pipes after dinner he constantly smokes, 

And seasons his whiffs with impertinent jokes. 
Yet sighing, he sajs, we must certainly break , 
And my ci iiel unkindness compells him to speak , 
For of late I invite him — but four times a week 



ANOTHER. 

S O JMin I ow’d great obligation , 

But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation 
Sure John and I are more than quit 
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ANOTHER. 



ES, every poet is a fool 

By demonstration Ned can show it 
Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet 


ANOTHER 

nags, (tbe leanest things alive) 

K So very hard thou lov’st to drive , 

I heard thy anxious coachman say, 

It costs thco more m whips than hay. 


TO A PERSON WHO WROTE ILL, 

AND SPOKE WORSE AGAINST ME 

IE, Philo, untouch’d on my peaceable shelf, 
Nor take it amiss, that so little I heed 
thee 

I’ve no envy to thee, and some love to myself 
Then why should I answer , since first I must 
read thee 

* 

Drunk with Helicon’s waters and double brew’d 
bub, 

Be a linguist, a poet, a ciP c, a uag, 
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To the solid delight of thy well-judging club, 

To the damage alone of thy booksellei Brag 

Pursue me with satire what harm is theie inT^ 
But from all viva ^oce reflection forbear lo 
There can be no dangei from what thou shalt print 
There may bo a little from what thou may’st 
swear. 


ON THE SAME PERSON. 



?HILE, fastei than his costive biam in- 
dites, 

Philo’s quick hand in flowing letteis 
writes , 

His ease appears to me like honest Teague’s, 
When ho •was run away with, by his logs 
Phenbus, gi\e Philo o’er himself command , 
ftiiickcn his senses, oi icstiain his hand, 

Lot him bo kept from papci, pen, and ink 
So may ho cease to wiite, and leain to think 


^^aUID SIT FUTURUM CRAB FUGE 
QUJ3RERE ” 



OR what to-morrow shalLdiseloso, 

May spoil what } ou to-night propose ' 
England may change, or Cloo stiay 
Lovo and life aie for to-day. 
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A BALLAD OF 
THE NOTBROWNE MAYDE 


A. 



it ryght;^ or wrong, these men among 
QXi women do compk} ne , 
Affyrmynge this — ^how that it is a la- 
bour spent in va^me 
To loy%them wole, for never a dele they lo\e a 
man agayne 

For late a man do what he can, the3'r favour to 
attayne, 


* This ancient poem, was onguially punted in an old 
black lettei hook, intitled, The Customer of London oi 
Ainolde’s Chiomclc, ivliicli Mi Capell f.upposcs appe u(d 
about the ycai 1521 According to tint gentleman’s opi- 
nion — “It was ceitainly wnttcii m the he ginning of the 
sixteenth centuiy, and not soonei the cuiions in these 
matters, who shall conceive a doubt of what is lieie asscited 
thiough lemembraiice of what he has seen ad%<aiiccd bv a 
poet of late dajs, is desned to look into the woiLs of the 
gieat Su Thomas More, and paiticularly mto a poem that 
stands at the head of them, and fi om thence recene convic- 
tion, if sameness of ihymcs, sameness of oithogiapliy, and 
a vciy neai affinity of woids and phiases be capable of 
giving it ” The ‘ poet of late tlaj s’ mentioned above, is cei - 
tamly Mi Piioi, who in the edition of his poems published 
in 1718, had assGited it to have been wiitten thiee bundled 
}eais since What led him to that mistaken notion, was 
piobably a viitei in the Muses’ Meicmy for June 1707, 
who conjectuics that it was written about thejeai 1472 
The same -wiiter sa^^^s, and the ballad seenis%to confnm it, 
that the peisons icjnesonted are a young Loid, the Eail oi 
Westmoreland’s son, and a lady of equal qualitj The copy 
fioin vhicli this poem hath hitherto been printed being veiy 
nucciirate, it ifa hero given accoxding to that published by 
Ml Cipell 
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Yet, yf a newe do them pmsue, theyi f^r&t true 
lover than 

Laboureth for nought , foi from her thought he is 
a ban 5 ^shcd man 


B 

I say nat, nay, but that all day it is bothe writ 
and sa}d, 

That womens fayth is, as who sayth, all utterly 
decayed 

But, nevcrthelesse, ryght good wytnessotin this 
case might be layed, 

That they love true, and continue , recoide the 
notbrowne mayde, lo 

Which, when her love came, her to prove, to her 
to make his mone, 

Wolde nat depart, for in hei hait she loved but 
h}m alone 


A 

Than betwayne us late us d} sens what was all the 
manerc 

Be tway ne them two wo w y 11 also tell all the payne, 
and fere, 

That she was m nowc I begyn, so that ye me 
answers , — 

Wherefore, all ye, that present be, I pray you gi\e 
an ere — 

I am the iSiyght , I come by njght, as secret as^ 
I can , 

Saymgc, Alas, thus standeth the case, I am a ba- 
nyshed man. 
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B* 

And I your wyli for to fulfyii in this w} 11 nat refuse , 

Tiust^nge to shewe in wordes fewe, that men ha\e 
na yE use 20 

(To theyr own shame) women to blame^ and cause- 
lesse them accuse 

Therfore to you I answere nowe, all women to ex- 
ciise;, — ♦ 

Myne owne hart dere, with you what chei 0 I pray 
you, tell anone , 

For, ill my mynde, of all mank^ndo I love but j-ou 
alone. 


A 

It standeth so , a dode is do, whereof grote iiarmo 
shall growe 

My destiny is for to dy a shamefiill deth, I tiowe, 
Or elles to fie the one must bo , none other waj 
I knowe, 

But to withdrawe as an outlawo, and take me to 
my bowe 

Wherfore, aduo, m) owne hait true ^ none other 
rede I can , 

For I must to the greno wodo go, alone, a ban) shed 
man. ijo 

ji 

0 Loi de, what is this world) s bl) sse, that chaungeth 

as the mono ^ 

The somers day in lust)< Ma^ is deiiLed befoio the 
none — 

1 hero you say, faiC^\clI^ na), nay, we depait nat 

so sone 
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Why say ye so*? whedor wyll ye go*? alas^ what 
have yo done *? 

All my welfke to sorrowe and care sholde chaimge, 
yf ye were gone , 

For^ in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but you 
alone 


A 

I can belove, it shall you gieve, and somwhat you 
dystrayne 

But, aftyrwarde, your paynes harde withiF:»a day 
or twayno 

Shall sone aslake, and ye shall take comfort to 
you agayno 

Why sholde ye ought ^ foi, to make thought, your 
labour were m vayne 40 

And thus I do, and pray you to, as hai tcly as I can , 

For I must to the grene wode go, alone, a banyshed 
man 


B 

Now, syth that ye have shewed to me the secret 
of your mynde, 

I shall be playno to you agayne, lyke as ye shall 
me fynde 

Syth it IS so that ye wyll go, I woEc not leve be- 
hynde, 

Shall it ne\er be sayd, the Notbrowne mayd was to 
her loi»e unkynde ^ 

Make youredy, foi so am I, although it weie anone; 

For, m my mjndo, of all mank}nde I lo\e but you 
alone 
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A 

Yet 1 3^011 ledo to ta\o good hodo what men w}ll 
thynke and say 

Of yoimge and olde it shall be toldc, that ye be 
gone away , so 

Your wanton wyll for to fidfill, in grene wode }ou 
to play, 

And that ye myght from yoiu delight no longer 
make delay 

Bathei than yo sholde thus for me be called an yll 
♦womc\n, 

Yet wolde I to the greno wode go, alone, a banyshecl 
man 


B 

Though it be songe of oldo and yonge, that I sholdo 
be to blame, 

Theyrs be the chaigo that spoke so large in hiirtyngc 
of my name 

For I wyll proYO, that faythful love it is devoyd of 
shamo , 

In your dystresso, and hevynesse, to part wyth you, 
the same , 

To shewe all tho that do nat so, tiue lovers are they 
none 

For, in my mynde, of all mankyiido I love but you 
alone. eo 


A. 

I coimco3/le you, remember howe it is no maydoiYs 
lawc, 

Nothyngo to dout, but to renno out to wode with 
an out] awe 
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For must tlioro in ^oui hand beio a bowe, redy 
to drawe , 

And, as a thefe, thus must }ou l}vo, ever in drede 
and awe , 

Whereby to you gicte harme m}ght growe }et 
had I lever than. 

That I had to the grene wode go, alone, a banyshed 
man. 


B. 

I say nat, nay, but as yo say, it is no mayden^ lore 

But lo\e may make me, lor your sake, as I have 
sayd before. 

To come on fote, to hunt, and shote, to get us mete 
in store , 

For so that I your company may have, I aske no 
more 70 

Fiom which to part, it maketh my hart as colde as 
ony stone , 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but you 
alone 


A 

For an outlawe, this is the lawo, — that men hym 
take and byndc , 

Without pyte, hanged to be, and waver with the 
wynde 

Yf I had nede, (as God forbede what socours 
coude ye fynde ^ 

For so the I tfowe, ye and y oui bowe for fere woldo 
diawe behynde 

And no mervaylo, for lytcll a\ayle were m your 
counceyle than . 
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Wlierfoi e 111 to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 
nyshed man 

33 

R}ght wele know ye, that vfomon be but feble for 
to fyght , 

No womanhede it is,mdede, to be bolde as a kn 3 ^ght 

Yet, in such feie yf that ye weie with enemyes 
day and nj ght, si 

I woldo withstandc, with bowe in hande, to helpe 
you with nay myght, 

And you to save , as women have fi om deth many 
a one, 

For, in my m 3 mde, of all mankynde I love but you 
alone. 


A 

Yet take good hede, foi ever I diede that ye coude 
nat sustayne 

The thornie wayes, the depe valeies, the snowe, the 
frost, the laync, 

The colde, the heto foi, diye, or wete, we must 
lodge on the playne , 

And, us above, none other rofe but a brake, bush, 
01 twayne 

Which sone sholde greve you, I bele-ve, and ye 
wolde gladly than 

That I had to the grene wode go, alone, a banyshed 
man. 93 


B. 

Byth I have here been paitynere with you of jo} 
and blysse, 

VOL I 


0 
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I iBiisi also pailo of }oin wo enduic, os icson is 

Yet am I sine of ono ple&iue, and slioitely, it is 
tins, — 

That, wheie }e be, mo semetli, pardb, I coiide not 
faie amjsse 

Without moie spechc, I }ou boscehc that we wcie 
shoitely gone, 

Foi, ill 111 } myndo, of all mankyndle I love but j on 
alone 

A 

Yf }C go th}der, }0 must consider, — whan y^^have 
lust to dyne, 

Theio shall no mete, bo for to gote, nc}thcr beie, 
ale, ne wyne , 

Ne shetcs eleiio to lyo betwcnc, maden of threde 
and twyne , 

None other house, but leves and bowes, to cover 
your hed and mymo loo 

0 inyne hait swcto, this cvyll dyete sholde mako 
j ou pale and wan , 

Whcifoio 111 to the grcne wode go, alone, a ba- 
nyshcd man 

n 

Amonge the wyldc dere, such an arehdio as men 
say that ye be, 

May ye nat faylo of good vitayle, wheie is so greto 
plcnte 

And water eleyi of the lyvcre shall be full swete 
to me , 

With hieh in hele I shall ryght wele endure, as 
ye shall see 

And, or we go, a bedde oi two I can pio^ydo an one , 
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For, in my ni} nde, of all manL} nde I lo-v e but you 
alone 

A 

Lo } ct, before, } o must do moi e, yf } e go ^vy th 
me 

As cut youi here above your eie, your Lyitol abo\c 
the hue , no 

With bowe in hande, foi to withstando 5 our cnemj es, 
yf node be 

And,J:his same 115 ght, bcfoio day-lyght, to wode- 
vvarde ’wyll I he 

Yf that }o vv}ll all this fulfill; do it shoitcly as ye 
can , 

Els j'll I to the grene wodc go, alone, a banyshed 
man 

B 

I shall as nowe do more foi j on than longcth to 
womanhede , 

To sliorte my hero, a bow to here, to shote in tyme 
of nedo — 

0 my STt ete mother, before all othei foi you I have 
most drede 

But nowe, adiie^ I must ensue wheie fortune doth 
me lede — 

All this make ye nowe let 11s fie , the day eometh 
fast upon , 

Foi, m my m}nde, of all mankynde I love but you 
alone 120 

A 

Nay, nay, nat so , } e shal nat go, and I shall tell 
you why,— 
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Your appetyght is to be tyght of lo\e I wele espy 

Foi, l}ke as }c have sajed to me, in lyke wjse 
hardcly 

Ye wolde aiiswero, \\hosoe\cr it wcie, in way of 
compan} 

It IS sayd of olde, — Sone bote, sone colde^ and so 
IS a woman 

Foi I must to the gieiie w^odo go, ^loiio, a ban} shod 
man 


B 

Yf ye take hede, it is no node such wordcs to say 
by mo, 

Foi oft }e pia}ed, and long assa}ed, oi I } on loved, 
paide 

And though that I of aimcestiya bai on’s daughter 
be, 

Yet have }ou proved howe I }Oiilo\ed, a sqiiyei of 
lowodegie, lao 

And ever shall, whatso befall, to dye therefoie 
anone , 

For, in my mynde, of all mank^ndo I lo^Q but you 
alone 


A 

A baron’s ehylde to be begylde ^ it were a cursed 
dede 

To be fehWe with an outhl'we ^ Almighty God for- 
bede ’ 

Yea, betel weie, the pore squ}-^re alone to forest 
yede. 

Than ye sholde say another day, that by m} cursed 
dede 
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Ye were betrayed wheifoio, good mayd, the best 
rede that I can, 

Is, that I to the giene wode go, alone, a banyshed 
man 

B 

Whatever befall, I nevei shall of this thyng yon 
tipbiayd 

But 3 f ye go, an^l leve me so, than have ye me be- 
trayed liO 

Eemember 3^011 wele ho we that ye dele, foi, yf ye 
• be as }e saj'd. 

Ye were unkynde, to leiie behynde, yoni lo\e, the 
notbrowne mayd 

Ti list me truly, that I shall dy sone aftci } e bo gone, 

Foi, in my mynde, of all mankj^ndo I love but you 
alone 

A 

Yf that yo went, 5 0 sholdo rejient , for m the forest 
nowc 

I have piirvayed me of a mayd, whom I lo\e more 
than } oil , 

Another fa} 1 ere than evei ye were, I daic it wele 
a'vowe , 

And of you bothe eche sholde be wiotho with othei , 
as I trowe 

It weie myne ese, to lyve in pese , so wyll I, yf I 
can , 

Wheifore I to the giciie wodc go, alone, a ba- 
nyshed man 130 

B 

Though in the wode I undyrstodo had a paia- 
mour, 
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AH this ma} nought iemo\o mj thought^ but that 
I ill bo your 

And she shall fynde mo soft, and L} iicle, and eoiii- 
tcys c\ciy hour. 

Glad to fulf}ll all that she w}llcommaundo mo, to 
my po^^cl 

For had }e, lo, an bundled mo, }ct wolde I be that 
ono , 

For, in my m}nde, of all mank^nefo I love but }oii 
alone 


A 

Myne own dei o lo\ o, I se the pi ov c that ye be k} ndc, 
and tine , 

Of ma} dc, and wyfc, in all my lyfe, the best that 
o'ver I knewe 

Bo mciy and glad, bo no more sad, the case is 
chauiiged nei\ c , 

Foi it weio iiitho, that, foi }oiir tiutlic, sholdc 
ha\o cause to icwo ibo 

Bo nat dismajcd, whatsoc\ci I so yd to } on, whan 
I began, 

I will nat to the gi enow ode go, I am no ban} shed 
man 

Those tydiiigs bo more gladdei to me than to bo 
made a queno, 

Yf I w ore siue they sholdo endiiie but it is often 
sene, ^ 

Whan men w}ll bieke piomjse, tliey speke the 
'woides on the spieno 

Ye shape some wylo, mo to begyle, and stele fiom 
mo, I wene 
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Than were the case woise than it was^ and I more 
wo -beg one , 

Foij in my mynde, of all mankjnde I lo^o but 5011 
alone 


A 

Ye shall nat nede fuiihei to diedc ^ I wjll not d} s- 
paiage 

You (God defend* syth you descend of so giete 
lynago no 

Nowc nndeistande, — ^to Westmailande, which is 
^ m}ne herytage, 

I '\^’^11 }oiibringc, and^\lth a i}nge, by wa\ of 
maiyage 

Tw}'!! }Ou take, and Itidy make, as shoitely as I 
can 

Thus have y 0 won an crl} s son, and not a ban} shed 
man 


ji 

Heie may ye se, that women he, in love, mckc, 
k3^ndG, and stable 

Late nc\ei man repiovo them than, 

Bin, lather, pi ay God, that wo may to them bo 
comfoi table, 

Which sometymo pio\ed such as he lo^ed, }f they 
be chai} table 

Foisotli, men -v^oldo that v^omcn sholdo bo moke to 
them echo one , 

Moclio moie nought they to God obey, and sc2\o 
but lly m alone iso 
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HENBY AND EMMA A POEM, 

XJPOi^ THE MODEL OP THE KHT-DDO'WIT MAID* 

TO CLOE 

lOU, to 'svhoso eyc&*I bend, at wli 6 se 
command 

(Though low my voice, though ^itlc&s 
bo my hand) 

1 take the g>pnghtly lecd, and smg, and plaj , 
Caieless of what the censiuing world may say 
Bright Gloe, object of my constant \ow, 

Wilt thou awhile unbend thy seiious brow , 

Wilt thou with pleasure hear thy lo\cr^& strains, 
And with one heavenly smile overpay his pains ^ 
No longer shall the Niit-biown Maid bo old , 
Though since her jouth thiec hunched yeais ha\c 
1 oil’d 10 

At thy desiie she shall again be lais’d , 

And her leviMng chaims m lasting veise be piais’d 
No longei man of woman shall complain, 

That he may love, and not bo lov’d again 
That we in vam the fickle sex pursue, 

Who change the constant lo\ci for the new. 
Whatever has been writ, whatcvoi said, 

Of female passion feign’d, or faith decay’d 
Henceforth sHall in my veisc iefut<yl stand. 

Be said to winds, or wiit upon the sand 20 

And, while my notes to future times pioclaim 
Unconquer’d love, and ever-diuing flame , 
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0 fan e&t ol the sex ^ be tlioii my Miiso 
Deign on woik thy influence to diffuse 
Let mo paitake the blessings I leheaise. 

And grant me lo\e, the just iei\aid of 'sei&c ^ 

As beaut} s potent queen, ^Mlh c%er} giaco 
That once was Emma’s, has adorn’d th} face, 

And as hei son has to m} bosom dealt 
That constant flame which faithful Homy felt, 

Q let the stoiy with thy life agico 

Lot men once nioie the biight ei.amplc see , 

What Emma 'was to him, be thou to me 
ISTor send me by th} fiown from hei I lo\e, 
Distant and sad, a banish’d man to ioyc 
But oh f with pit}/ long-cnticatecl ciown 
My pains and hopes , and when thou say’st that one 
Of ail mankind thou lov’st, oh’ think on me alone 

Whole boaiiteoiis Isis and hci husband Tamo 
With mingled waves foi e^er flow the same, lo 
In times of yoro an ancient baion liv’d, 

Great gifts bestow’d, and gieat lespect leceiv’d 

When dieadful Edward wuth successful care 
Led his fiee Biitons to the Gallic wai , 

This loid had headed his appointed bands, 

In film allegiance to Ins king’s commands , 

And (ail due honoiiis faithfully dischaig’d) 

Had brought back his paternal coat enlaig’d 
With a new mazk, the wutness of Ins toil. 

And no mgloiioiis ])ait of foieign spoil co 

Fiom the loud camp lotned, anu noisy coiiit, 

In honourable ease and ruial spoit. 

The remnant of liis da}s he safely pass’d. 

Nor found they lagg’d too slow, noi flew too fast 
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He made his wish with his estate comply. 

Joyful to luo, jet not afiaid to die 

One child ho had, a daughtei chaste and fnr, 
JEis age’s comfoit, and his foi time’s hen 
They call’d hei Emma , for the beauteous dame, 
Who gave the virgin biith, had borne the name, 
The name th’ indulgent fathei doubly lo\’d, 6i 
Foi in the child the mother’s chaims impio\’d 
Yet as, when little, lound his kn^cs she play’d, ^ 
He call’d her oft m spoil his Nut-biown Maid, 
The fi lends and tenants took the fondling word 
(As still they please, who imitate their lord/J 
tlsage confiim’d what fanej had begun, 

The mutual terms aioiind the lands weio known , 
And Emma and the Nut-brown Maid weio one 
As with hci stature, still her ehaims inci eas’d. 
Through all the isle hci beauty was confess d 71 
Oh f what pcifcctions must that vagin shaie, 

Who faiiest is esteem d, whcie all aio fan 
Fiom distant shiics icpaii the noble joiith, 

And find lepoit foi once had lessen’d tiutli 
By vondei fiist, and then by passion mo’^’d, 

They came, they saw, they niai veil’d, and thej 
lo-v’d 

By public piaiscs, and by scciet sighs, 

Each own’d the general pov ci of Emma’s c} cs. 

In tilts and touinamcnts the valiant stio'^e, so 
By glorious deeds to pin chase Emma’s love 
In gentle \cisg the witty told then Barnc, 

And gi ae’d thcfi choicest songs w ith Emma’s name 
In vam they combated, in vain they wait 
Useless then sticngth, and impotent their wit 
Great Venus only must direct the doit, 
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Winch clso will neyei icaeh the fair one’s heait, 
Spite of th’ attempts of force, and soft effects of art 
Gieat Venus must prefei the happy one 
In Hemy’s cause her fa\oiu must bo shown 90 
And Emma, of mankind, must love but him alone 
While these m public to the castle came. 

And by then giandeui justified their flame, 

Moie secret ^vays the eaieful Homy takes, 
sqiiiies, his aihis, and equipage foisakes 
In bellow’d name and false attiie aiiaykl, 

Oft he finds means to see the beauteous maid 
Wh(5i Emma hunts, m huntsman’s habit drest, 
Heniy on foot puisnes the bounding beast 
111 his light hand Ins bceehen polo he beais loo 
And graceful at his side his hoin he woais 
Still to the glade, wlioio she has bent lici way, 
With knoving skill he diivcs the fiituic picj , 

Elds hei decline the hill, and shun the biake , 

And shoi\s the path hei steed ma;y safest take, 

Dll eels hei speai to fix: the gloiious wound , 
Pleas’d m ins toils to have hei ii iiimph ci own’d , 
And blovs hei piaisos in no common sound 
A falcon ei Heniy is, when Emma havks 
With hei of taisels and of lines ho talks no 
Upon his wrist the toweimg mcilin stands, 
Piactis’d to use, and stoop, at hei commands 
And when supenoi now the bud has fiovn, 

And headlong bi ought the tumbling qaaii} dovn, 
With humble leveicnco he accosts the fan 
And x^ith the Ipnoiti’d feather dcclil^ hci hau 
Yet stiU, as fiom the spoitivo field she goes, 

His doTOCUvSt 0}Q rex cals Ins inlaid woes, 

And by Ins look and soiiow is e\pics>s’d, 
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A noblci game piii&aed than bud or beast 120 
A shepheid now along the plain ho io\cs , 

And, ^\lth his jolly pipe, delights the gioves 
The neighbouring swains around the stiangei 
thiong, 

Oi to admire, 01 emulate his song 
While with soft sorrow he icnc'vvs his la}S, 

Noi heedful of their envy, nor their praise 
But, soon as Emma’s ejes adorfi the plain, 

His notes he raises to a noblei stiain, 

With dutiful lespect, and studious fcai , 

Lest an} caieless sound offend hei ear 130 

A fi antic gipsy now, the house he haunts, 

And in wild phrases speaks dissembled wants 
With the fond maids m palmistiy ho deals 
They tell the seeiet first, which he reveals , 

Says who shall wed, and who shall be beguil’d , 
What gloom shall get, and ’squire maintain the 
child 

But, when blight Emma '^\ould her foitune know, 
A softer look unbends his opening brow , 

A\ith tiemblmg awe he ga/cs on hei 0}e, 

And in soft accents foims the kind reply , 110 

That she shall piovc as foitimate as fan , 

And Hymen’s choicest gifts aie all reserv'd for hei 
Now oft had Henry chang’d his sly disguise, 
Unmaik’d by all but beauteous Emma’s eyes, 

Oft had found moans alone to see the dame, 

And at her feet to breathe his amoious fiamc. 

And oft the jlangs of absence to icmo\e 

B} letteis, soft inteipreteis of lo\c 

Till Time and Industry (the mighty tyo 

That bung 0111 wishes nearei to our \icy) iso 
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Made him peicei^e^ that the inclining fan 
Receiv’d his vows with no reluctant eai ^ 

That Venus had confiim’d hei equal leign^ 

And dealt to Emma’s hcait a shaie of Homy’s pam 

While Cupid smiTdj hy kind occasion bicss’d. 
And, with the seciot kept, the love inci eas’d. 

The amorous youth fieqiients the silent gio\cs. 
And much he meditates, loi much ho lo\es 
He*lo\es ’tis tiiie^ and is beloved again 
Great are his joys but will they long lemain 
Emma^with smiles iccenes his pzesent dame, i 6 i 
But smiling, will she e\ci be the same 
Beautiful looks aie lulcd by fickle minds. 

And summei seas aie turn’d by sudden winds 

Anothei love may gain hei easy jouth 

Time changes thought , and fiatteiy conquers truth. 

0 impotent estate of human life ’ 

Wheie hope and fcai maintain eternal strife ^ 
Wheio fleeting joy docs lasting doubt inspiie, 

And most we question what we most desire ’ 170 

Amongst thy \arious gifts, groat Heaven, bestow 
Oiu cup of love immiVd, foibear to throw 
Bittei ingredients in, nor pall the di aught 
With nauseous guef for om ill -judging thought 
Haidly enjoys the plcasuiabie taste. 

Or deems it not sinceie , 01 feais it cannot last. 

With wishes lais’d, with jealousies opprest, 
(Alternate tyrants of the human breast) 

By one gieat tiial he icsolves to pio\e 

The faith of woman, and the force ot love iso 

If scanning Emma’s viitues he may find 

That beauteous fiame enclose a steady mind, 

He’ll fix his hope, of future joy seciiie. 
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And live a slave to H} men’s happy power. 

But if the fan one, as he feais, is fiail. 

If, pois’d aught m leason’s equal scale, 

Light fly hei merits, and hei faults pievail, 

His mind ho \o\\& to fieo fiom amoious caie, 

The latent mischief fiom his heart to tcai, 

Resume his aziiie aims, and shine again m wai 
South of the castle, in a verdant glade, lu 
A spi ending beech extends hei friendly shade 
Hcio oft the nymph his bica thing vows had heaul , 
Hero oft hei silence had her heai t declar’cV 
As active spiing awak’d hci infant bnds, 

And genial life mfoim’d the veidant woods, 
Homy, m knots involving Emmas name, 

Had half expicss’d and half coneeaFd his dame, 
Upon this tiee and, as the tendei maik 
Giew with the yeai, and widen’d with the bark, 
Venus had heaid the viigin’s soft addiess, 201 
That, as tho wound, the passion might mcieaso 
As potent Natuic shed liei kindly showcis, 

And deck’d tho vaiious mead with opening flow ors , 
Upon tins tieo the njmph’s obliging caio 
Had left a fiequont wucath foi Ilomy’s ban , 
'Which as with gay delight tho iovoi found, 

Pleas’d with Ins conquest, with hei piesent ci own’d, 
Glorious thiough all tho plains ho oft Ind gone, 
And to each swam the mjrstie honour shown , 310 
The gift still piais’d, tho giver still unknown 
His secret potc tho tioiiblod Hemy wiites. 

To the known tree the lovely maKp invites 
Impel feet woids and dubious teims express, 

That unfoieseon mischance distiiib’d his peace, 
That ho must something to lici car commend, 
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On wliicli hci conduct and his life depend 
Soon as the fan one had the note icceiv^dj 
The leinnant of the day alone she giic\’d 
Foi different this fiom e\eiy foimci note, 220 
Which Yeniis dictated, and Henry wioto , 

Which told hei all his future hopes wei e laid 
On the deal bosom of his Nut-biown Maid, 
Which always blesg’d her e} es, and own’d her power , 
And bid her oft adieu, jet added more 

N ow night ad\ anced The house in sleep wei e laid 
The n^rse oxpeiicne’d, and the piymg maid, 

At last that spiite, which does incessant haunt 
The level’s steps, the ancient maiden aunt 
To her dear Henry Emma wings hei way, 2^0 
With quicken’d pace lepairing forc’d delay, 

For love, fantastic powei, that is afraid 
To stii abroad till watchfulness be laid, 

Undaunted then o’er cliffs and valleys strays, 

And leads his votaiics safe through pathless ways. 
Not Argus with his hundred eyes shall find 
Where Cupid goes though he, pooi guide ^ is blind. 
The maiden first arriving, sent her eye 
To ask, if yet its chief delight wcie nigh 
With fcai and with desiie, with joy and pain, 240 
She sees, and runs to meet him on the plain 
But oh ^ his steps pioclaim no lovci’s haste 
On the low giound his fix’d regards arc east. 

His ai tful bosom heaves dissembled sighs , 

And teais suborn’d fall copious fron^his ejes 
With ease, alas f we ci edit what wo love 
His painted grief does real sorrow move 
In the afflicted fan , adowii liei cheek 
Tiiekling the genuine tears their cm rent break, 
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Attentive stood the mom nful nymph , the man 250 
Broke silence hist the tale alternate lan 

heney. 

SinceiCj 0 tell me, hast thou felt a pain, 

Emma, beyond what woman know^ to feign ? 

Has thy uncertain bosom ever strove 
With the fiist tumults of a real love ^ 

Hast thou now dreaded, and now blest his sway, 
By turns averse, and joyful to obe} ^ 

Thy viigin softness hast thou e’er bewail’d,"^ 

As Reason yielded, and as Love prevail’d ^ 

And wept the potent god’s lesistloss dart, 26O 
His killing pleasure, his ecstatic smart, 

And heavenly poison thrilling through thy heart ? 
If so, with pity "View my wretched state. 

At least deplore, and then forget my fate 
To some more happy knight reserve thy charms ^ 
By Foitune favour’d, and successful arms 
And only, as the sun’s 1 evolving ray 
Bungs back each year this melancholy day, 

Peimit one sigh, and set apart one tear, 

To an abandon’d exile’s endless care 270 

For me, alas ^ out-cast of human lace, 

Love’s anger only waits, and dire disgrace , 

Foi lo ^ these hands in miirdei are imbrued , 
These trembling feet by justice aie pm sued 
Fate calls aloud, and hastens me away , 

A shameful d^th attends my longer stay , 

And I this night must fly from thee and love, 
Condemn’d in lonel} woods, a banish’d man, to 
ro've. 
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EMMA. 

What IS oin bliss, that changoth^vith the moon. 
And da} of lifo, that daikons eie ^tis noon^ 2S0 
What IS true passion, if unblest it dies 
And wheie is Emma’s joy, if Henry flies ^ 

If love, alas ’ be pain , the pain I beai 
No thought can flgure, and no tongue declare 
Ne’ei faithful woman felt, noi false one feign’d. 
The flames which long ha\e in my bosom reign’d 
The god of love himself inhabits thei e, 

With til his rage, and diead, and giief, and care, 
His complement of stoies, and total war 

0 ^ cease then coldly to suspect my lo\e , 290 

And let my deed at least my faith approve 
Alas ’ no }Outh shall my endearments shaie. 

Nor day noi night shall inteiiupt my caie, 

No future stoi} shall with tiiith upbiaid 
The cold indiffeience of the Nut-brown Maid 
Noi to haid banishment shall Heniy run, 

While careless Emma sleeps on beds of down. 
Yiew me resolv’d, wheie’er thou leadst, to go, 
Friend to thy pam, and pai tner of thy woe , 

For I attest fair Venus and her son, soo 

That I, of all mankind, will love but thee alone 

ITEKEY 

Let Prudence yet obstiuct thy \cntuious way , 
And take good heed, what men will think and sa} 
That beauteous JSmma vagrant com ses took , 

Hei father’s and ci\il life forsook. 

That, full of youthful blood, and fond of man, 

•Bhe to the woodland with an exile ran 

TOL I r 
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Eefleet, that lessen’d fame is no’ei i cgam’d , 

And vugm honoui, onee, is afeays stain’d 
Timely advis’d, the coming evil shun 310 

Bettei not do the deed, than weep it done 
No penance can absolve oni gmlty fame , 

Nor tears, that wash out sin, can wash out shame 
Then fly tho sad effects of despeiate lo've. 

And leave a banish’d man through lonely woods to 
rove ^ 


EHMA, 

Let Emma’s hapless case he falsely told 
By the rosh young, or the ill-natur’d old 
Let eveiy tongue its \anous censiues choose, 
Absolve with coldness, 01 with spite accuse 
Fair truth at last hei 1 adiant beams will 1 aise , 320 
And malice vanquish’d heightens virtue’s praise 
Let then thy favoui but indulge my flight , 

0 ^ let my piesence make thy tiavels light. 

And potent Venus shall e\alt my name, 

Above tho lumouis of eensonous Fame, 

Nor from that busy demon’s lestlcss powoi 
Will c\ei Emma other giaee imploio, 

Than that this truth should to tho woild be known, 
That I, of all mankind, have lov’d hut thee alone 

But canst thou Wield the sword, and bond the how"^ 
With active force repel tho sturdy foe ^ 331 

When the loll’d tumult speaks tho battle nigh, 
And winged deaths m whistling aiiows fly, 

Wilt thou, though wounded, yet imdauiitcd stay, 
Perform thy pait, and share the dangeious day*^ 
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Then, as thy strength decays, thy heait will fail. 
Thy limbs all trembling, and thy cheeks all pale, 
With fruitless sorrow, thou, ingloiious maid, 

Wilt weep thy safety by thy love betray’d 

Then to thy friend, by foes o’ercharg’d, deny 310 

Thy little useless aid, and cowaid dy 

Then wilt thou curse the chance that made thee love 

A banish’d man, condemn’d in lonely woods to roye 


EMMA 

W^th fatal certainty Thalestiis knew 
To send the arrow from the twanging yew , 

And, great in arms, and foiemost in the wai, 
Bonduea blandish’d high the British spear 
Could thirst of vengcaiice, and dc&ue of fame 
Excite the female breast with martial flame ^ 

And shall not love’s clivmoi power inspire 35 0 
More haidy virtue, and more goneious fire^ 

Near thoe, mistrust not, constant I’ll abide, 
And fall, or vanquish, flghtmg by thy side 
Though my inferior strength may not allow, 

That I should beai or draw the wairior bow, 
With ready hand, I will the shaft supply, 

And joy to see thy victor arrows fly 
Touch’d in the battle by the hostile reed, 

Shouldst thou (but Heaven avert it f) shouldst thou 
bleed , 

To stop the wounds, my finest lawn I’d tear, 3 oO 
Wash them with teais, and wipe*them with my 
hair. 

Blest, when my dangers and my toils ha\e shown, 
That I, of all mankind, could love but thee alone. 
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But canst thou, tender maid, canst thou sustain 
Affiictne want, oi hunger^s pressing pam^ 

Those limbs, m la^\n and softest sillc array’d, 
Fiom sunbeams guaided, and of winds afiaid. 

Can they beai angry Jove ^ can they resist 
The paiching dog-star, and the bleak north-east 
When, chill’d by adverse snows jSnd beating laip, 
We tread with weary steps the longsome plain, m 
When with haid toil we seek oiii e\ening food, 
Berries and acorns, from the neighbouring t ood , 
And find among the cliffs no othei house, 

But the thin covert of some gather’d boughs. 

Wilt thou not then leluctant send thine eye 
Around the dreaiy waste, and weeping try 
(Though then, alas ^ that tri il bo too late) 

To find thy father’s hospitable gate, 879 

And seats, whore ease and plenty brooding sate 
Those seats, whence long excluded thou must 
mourn , 

That gate, for evci bail’d to thy leturn 
Wilt thou not then bewail ill-fated love, 

And hate a banish’d man, condemn’d in woods to 
rovc^ 


EMMA 

Thy rise of fortune did I only wed, 

From its decline determin’d to recede , 

Bid I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer’s sea , 

While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 

And fortune’s favour fills the swelling sails , 390 ^ 
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But would forsake the ship, and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar ^ 
No, Henry, no one sacred oath has tied 
Our lo\ OS , one destiny our life shall guide , 

Nor wild nor deep our common way divide. 

When fiom the ca\e thou risest with the day. 
To beat the woods, and rouse the bounding prey 
The cave with npss and blanches ITl adorn, 
ifnd cheeiful sit, to wait my lord’s return 
And, when thou frequent biings’t the smitten deer 
(For seldom, aichers say, th}^ arrows err), 401 
I’ll fetch quick fuel fiom the neighbouring wood, 
And strike the spaikhng flint, and dress the food , 
With humble duty and officious haste, 

I’ll cull the furthest mead for thy repast , 

The choicest herbs I to thj. board will bring, 

And diaw thy water fioin the freshest spring 
And, when at night with weaiy toil oppiest. 

Soft shimbois thou enjo}’st, and wholesome lest. 
Watchful I’ll guaid thee, and with midnight pza3"er 
Weaiy the gods to kcej) thoo in then care, 4 ii 
And joyous ask, at morn’s le turning ray, 

If thou hast health, and I may bless the daj 
My thoughts shall fi\, my latest wish depend, 

On thee, guide, guardian, kinsman, father, friend 
By all these sacied names be Henry known 
To Emma’s heait, and grateful let him own, 

That she, of all mankind, could bvebut him alone ^ 

, IimSTEY 

Vainly thou tell’st me, what the woman’s care 
Shall m the wildness of the wood piepaie 120 
Thou, ere thou goest, unhappiest of thy kind. 
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Must leave the habit and the sex behind. 

No longer shall thy comely tresses break 
In flowing ringlets on thy snowy neck ^ 

Or sit behind thy head, an ample round, 

In graceful braids with various ribbon bound , 

No longer shall the bodice, aptly lac’d, 

Fiom thy full bosom to thy slendei waist, 

That au and haimony of shape expicss, 

Fine by degices, and beautifully less 430 

Nor shall thy lowei gaiments’ aitful plait, 

Fioni thy fair side dependent to thy feet, 

Arm their chaste beauties with a modest pride, 
And double every chaim they seek to hide. 

Th’ ambrosial plenty of thy shining hair. 

Crept off and lost, scarce lower than thy ear 
Shall stand uncouth a horseman’s coat shall hide 
Thy taper shape and comeliness of side 
The short tiunk-hose shall show thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-sight free 440 
And, with a boldci stiide and loosei air. 

Mingled with men, a man thou must appeal 
Noi solitude, nor gentle peace of mm^ 
Mistaken maid, shalt thou in forests And 
’Tis long since C;;^nthu and her train weie there 
Or guardian gods made mnoeence then care 
Vagrants and outlaws shall offend thy view 
For such must be my fi lends, a hideous ciow 
By adverse fortune mix’d in social ill, 

Train’d to assault, and disciplin’d to kill 4 0 
Then common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

The beadle’s lash still flagrant on their back 
By sloth corrupted, by disoider fed, 

Made bold by *^vant, and piostitute for bread 
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With such must Emma hunt the tedious day, 
Assist then vioicnce, and divide then piey 
With such she must letiiin at setting light, 
Though not paitakei, witness* of then night 
Thy eai, min’d to chaiitable sounds 
And pit} mg lo\ e, must feel the hateful wounds iGO 
Of jest obscene and lailgar ribaldry, 

Tfee ill-bied qiic^ion, and the lew’d leply, 

Bi ought by long habitudo fiom bad to woise, 

Must hoai the fiequent oath, the dn eful cuisc, 
Thatfateot iveapon of the wi etches’ %\ai, 

And blasphemy, sad eomiade of despan 
Now, Emma, now the last icflection mahe, 
What thou woiildst follow, what thou must foisahe 
By oui ill-omen’d stars, and ad\erfc>o IIca\en, 

No niiddlo object to thy choice is given i70 

Oi yield thy viitiic to attain tliy loie , 

Oi leave a banish’d man, condemn’d m woods to 
rove 


hhma. 

0 grief of heart ^ that oui unhapp} fates 
Eoiee tlieo to suffer what thy honom hates 
Mix thee amongst the bad, or make ibeo lun 
Too neai the paths -which vn tuo bids thee slum 
Yet with hei Heniy still let Emma go , 

With him abhoi the vice, but shaie ibe -nvuc 
A nd^suio my little heait can ncici cii 
Amidst the womt, if Hcniy . till bff'tbeie iso 
Oil! outwaul act is piomptcd fiom within, 

And fiom the smnei’s mind pioceeds the sm 
By hei own choice fioe Mitiie is appiov’d , 

Nor by the foice of ouiwmid objects mov’d 
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Who has assay’d no danger, gams no praise 
In a small isle, amidst the widest seas, 
Tuumphant Constancy has fix’d her seat, 

In \ain the Sjrens sing, the tempests beat 
Then fiatteiy she rejects, nor fears their threat 
For thee alone these little charms I diest i 9 o 
Condemn’d them, oi absolv’d them by thy test. 

In comely hgiiie rang’d myjGweJ,s shone, 

Or negligently plac’d foi thee alone 
For thee again they shall be laid aside , 

The woman, Hcniy, shall put off hei piidc r 
For thee my clothes, my sex, exchang’d for thee, 
ril mingle with the people’s wi etched Icc, 

0 line cxtieme of human infamy ^ 

Wanting the seissois, with these hands I’ll tear 
(If that obstiucts my flight) this load of hair soo 
Black soot, 01 yellow walnut, shall disgiacc 
This little red and white of Emma’s face 
These nails with sciatohes shall dofoim my bi cast, 
Lest b} 111} look or ooloiu bo cxpicss’d 
The mark of aught high-boin, oi ever better dicssVl 
Yet m this commoice, under this disguise, 

Let me be giatefiil still to Heniy’s eyes , 

Lost to the world, let me to him be known 
My fite I can absohe, if he shall own, 

That, leaving all mankind, I love but him alone 

HEXKT 

0 wildest tlrmghts of an abandon’d mmd ^ zii 
Name, habit, parents, woman, left behind, 

E’en honoiii dubious, thou prefeir’st to go 
Wild to tho woods with me said Emma so ^ 

01 did I di earn what Emma never said 
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0 guilty erior ^ and 0 wretched maid ^ 

Whose roving fancy would lesolve the same 
With him, who next should tempt hei easy fame , 
And blow with empty woids the susceptible flame 
Now why should doubtful teims thy mind perplex*? 
Confess thy fiailty, and avow the sex 
No longei loose desire for constant love 
Mistake, but say, ’tis man mth whom thou longest 
* to love 


UMMA 

Are there not poisons, lacks, and flames, and 
swords, 

That Emma thus must die by Hemp’s mouIs? 

Yet what could swords oi poison, lacks oi flame, 
But mangle and disjoint this biittlo fiame ? 

More fatal Ileniy’s woids, thcymiudei Emma^s 
fame 

And fall these saj^ings fiom that gentle tongue, 
Whore civil speech and soft poi suasion hung , r>u) 
Whose aitful sweetness and haimonious strain. 
Com ting my giaco, yet com ting it in vain, 

CalFd sighs, and tcais, and m ishes, to its aid , 

And, whilst it Henry’s glowing fiaino convey’d, 
Still blam’d the coldness of the Nut-biown klaicP 
Let cm lous jealousy and cankei’d spite 
Pioduee my actions to seveicst light, 

And ta\ my open day, or secret night 
Did* e’er my tongue speak mj' ung^iaided heait 
The least inckn’d to play the wanton s pait ? 'm 
Did e’ei my eye one mwaid thoiiglit icveal, 

Which angels might not hoai, and viigius tell'^^ 
And hast thou, Ilenn, in iny conduct known 
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One fault, but that which I must never own, 

That I, of all mankind, have lov’d but thee alone 

Vainly thou talk’s! of loving me alone 
Each man is man , and all oiii sex is one 
False aic oui words, and fickle is oui mind 
IToi in love’s ritual can wo evci find 
Vows made to last, or piomises to bind ooo 

By nature piomptod, and for empire made, 

Alike by strength or cunning we invade ^ 
When aim’d with rage wo march against the foe 
We lift the battle-axe, and draw the bow 
When, fir’d with passion, we attack the fan, 
Delusive sighs and buttle vows we bear , 

Our falsehood and oiii arms have equal use , 

As they our conquest or delight produce 
The foolish heart thou gav’st, again recei\e, 

The only boon departing lo\o can give coo 

To bo less wi etched, be no longci tiue. 

What staves to fly thee, why shouldst thou pursue ^ 
Forgot the present flame, indulge a new , 

Single the loveliest of the amoious j/outh , 

Ask for his vow, but hope not for his tiuth 
The next man (and the next thou shalt believe) 
Will pawn his gods, intending to deceive, 

Will kneel, imploio, peisist, o’ereome, and leave 
Hence let thy Cupid aim his arrows right , 

Be wise and fal^o, shun trouble, seek delight , sm 
Change thou tho fiist, noi wait thy lovei’s flight 
Why shouldst thou weep lot natuie judge oiu 
case , 

I saw thee young and fan , pursued the chaso 
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Of youth and beauty I anothei saw 
Fairei and j^oiingei jiolding to the law 
Of oui all-riding mothei, I pursued 
More youth, moie beauty blest \icissitiicle f 
My active heart still keeps its pristine dame , 

The object alter’d, the desiie the same 

This youngei, faiiei, pleads hei rightful charms 
\Yith present po^^et compels me to her arms 5bi 
And much I feai, fiom my subjected mind 
(If beauty’s foice to constant love can bind), 
That^ears may roll, eie m her turn the maid 
Bhall weep the fuiy of my lo\e decay’d , 

And weeping follow me, as thou dost now, 

With idle clamours of a bioken vow 
Nor can the wildness of thy wishes eir 
So wide, to hope that thou niayst live with her 
Love, well thou know’st, no paitnorship allows 
Cupid averse rejects divided \ow& m 

Then from thy foolish heait, vain maid, lomovo 
A useless sorrow, and an ill-starr’d love , 

And leave me, with the fan, at large in woods to 
ro\e. 


EMMA 

Aie we in life thioiigh one gieat erior led ? 

Is each man perjui’d, and each nymph betiay’d^ 
Of the superior sex art thou the wmrst ^ 

Am I of mine the most completely curst 
Yet let me go with thee, and goifig piovo, 

From what I will enduie, how much I love eoo 
This potent beauty, this triumphant fan. 

This happy object of our different care, 

Her let me follow , her let me attend 
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A servant (she naay scorn the name of friend) 
What she demands, incessant I’ll prepare 
I’ll weave her gailands , and 111 plait her hair 
My busy diligence shall deck hei board 
(For there at least I may appioach my lord), 

And, when her Heniy’s softer hours advise 
His servant’s absence, with dejected e^es eio 
Far 111 recede, and sighs foibid \o use 

Yet, when increasing grief bungs slow disease, 
And ebbing life, on terms sc'vcie as these, 

Will ha\e its little lamp no longer fed , ^ 

When Henry’s mistiess shows him Emma dead, 
Hescue my pooi remains from vile neglect 
With viigin honoiiis lot m} hearse be deckt, 

And decent emblem , and at least persuade 
This happ 3 ^ nj mph, that Emma may be laid 
Where thou, dear author of my death, where she, 
With frequent eye my sepulchie may see 62 1 
The n}mph amidst lici jo^s may haply bicatho 
One pious sigh, leflcetmg on my death, 

And the sad fate which she may one cliy prove, 
Who hopes fiom Henry’s \ows eternal lo\e 
And thou forsworn, thou cruel, as thou art, 

If Emma’s image evei touch’d thy heart , 

Thou suie must give one thought, and drop one tear 
To hei, whom lo\e abandon’d to despair, 

To hei, who, dying, on the wounded stone 63 o 
Bid It in lasting characters be known, 

That, of mankia^d, she lov’d but thee alone 

lILUniY 

Hear, solemn Jo\ e , and conscious Venus, heai , 
And thou, bright maid believe me whilst I swear. 
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No time, no change, no future flame, shall move 
The well-placed basis of my lasting love 
0 powerful virtue ^ 0 victoiious fair ^ 

At least excuse a tnal too severe 
Receive the triumph, and forget the wai 

No banish’d man, condemn’d in woods to rove. 
In treats thy paidon, and implores thy love ui 
No perjur’d knight desires to quit thy aims, 
Faiiest collection of thy sex’s chaims, 

Crown of my love, and honour of my youth ^ 
Henrj, thy Henry, with eternal tiiith, 

As thou mayst wish, shall all his life employ, 

And found his gloiy m his Emma’s joy 
In me behold the potent Edgai’s heir, 
Illustrious Earl him terrible in war 
Let Loyie confess, foi she has felt his swoid, 6:o 
And trembling fled befoie the Biitish loid 
Him gieat in peace and wealth fan De\a knows, 
For she amidst his spacious meadows flows, 
Inclines her urn upon his fatten’d lands , 

And sees his numeious herds imprint liei sands 
And thou, my fan, my do\e, shalt raise thy 
thought 

To greatness next to empire , shalt be brought 
With solemn pomp to my paternal seat 
Where peace and plenty on thy word shall wait 
Music and song shall wake the marriage-day m 
And, while the priests accuse the bride’s delay, 
Myrtles and roses shall obstiuet hgi way 

Friendship shall still thy e\emng feasts adorn, 
And blooming peace shall cvei bless thy morn* 
Succeeding years then happy lace shall run. 

And age unheeded by delight come on , 
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While yet suponoi lo\e shall mock his powei 
And when old Time shall turn the fated hour, 
Which only can our w^ell-tied knot unfold , 

What rests of both, one sepulchre shall hold ero 
Hence then, foi ever, from my Emma’s breast 
(That heaven of softness, and that seat of rest) ^ 
Ye doubts and fears, and all that know to move 
Toimentmg gucf, and all that trouble love, 
Scatter’d by winds recede, and ^vild in forests roye. 

EMMA 

0 day the faiiest suio that ever rose ^ 

Period and end of anxious Emma’s woes ^ 

Sire of her joy, and source of hei delight, 

0 ’ wing’d With pleasure take thy happy flight, 
And give each future morn a tmctui e of thy white. 
Yet tell thy votary, potent queen of love, 68i 
Henry, my Henr^, will he nevei rove? 

Will he be c\ci kind, and just, and good^ 

And IS there yet no mistress in the wood ^ 

None, none theie is, the thought was lash and 
vam, 

A false idea, and a fancied pain 

Doubt shall for oyer quit my strengthen’d heart, 

And anxious jealousy’s corroding smait, 

Hor othei inmate shall mh<ibit there, 

But soft Belief, young Joy, and pleasing Care 
Hence let the tides of plenty ebb and flow, 69i 
And fortune’s Various gale unheeded blow. 

If at my feet the suppliant goddess" stands. 

And sheds her treasure with unwearied hands , 
Her present favour cautious I’ll embrace, 
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And not unthankful use the piofiei’d grace 
If^he reclaims the tempoiaiy boon, 

And tries hci pinions, fluttering to bo gone , 

Seem e of mind, Pll obviate her intent, 

And unconcein’d return the goods she lent 700 
Nor happiness can I, noi miseiy feel, 

Fiom any turn of her fantastic wheel 
Friendship’s great laws, and love s superior powers, 
Must mark the ^oloui of my future hours 
Jrom the events which thy commands create 
I must my blessings or my sorrows date , 
AncWBCenry’s will must dictate Emma’s fate 

Yet while with close delight and inward pride 
(Which from the world my careful soul shall hide) 
I see thee, lord and end of my desire, 710 

Exalted high, as Mitue can require. 

With power invested, and with pleasure cheer’d , 
Sought by the good, by the oppiessoi fcai’d. 
Loaded and blest with all the affluent stoic, 

Which human ^ ows at smoking shrines imploi 0 , 
Grateful and humble grant me to employ 
My life subservient only to thy joy , 

And at my death to bless thjr kindness shown 
To her, who of mankind could love but thco alone. 

While thus the constant pair alternate said, 720 
Joyful above them and around them play’d 
Angels and sportive loves, a numerous crowd , 
Smiling they clapp’d their wings, and low they 
bow’d 

They tumbled all then little quivers o’ci, 

To choose propitious shafts, a pieeioiis store , 

That, when their god should take his fiitiuc darts, 
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To strike (however rarely) constant heaits, 

His happy skill might proper arms employ, 

AE tipp’d with pleasure, and ail wing’d with joy 
And those, they vow’d, whose lives should imitate 
These loveis’ constancy, should shai e their fate rsi 
The queen of beauty stopp’d her bridled doves , 
Appi ov’d the little laboui of the loves , 

Was proud and pleas’d the mutual vow to hear , , 
And to the triumph call’d the god of war 
Boon as she calls, the god is always neai 

Now, Mais, she said, let Fame exalt her >0106 
Noi lot thy conquests only be her choice 
But, when she sings great Edward from the field 
Return’d, the hostile speai and captive shield 740 
In Concoid’s temple hung, and Gallia taught to 
yield 

And when, as prudent Saturn shall complete 
The years design’d to perfect Britain’s state, 

The swift- wing’d powei shall take hei tiump again, 
To sing hci f.vvouiitc Anna’s wondious leign, 

To recollect unv caned Mailboiough’s toils, 

Old Rufus’ hall unequal to his spoils , 

The British soldier flora his high command 
Gloiious, and Gaul thiico vanquish’d b} his hand 
Let her at least pci form what I dcbuo , 750 

With second bicailx the vocal brass inspire, 

And tell the nations, in no vulgar stiam. 

What wais I manage, and what wreaths I gam 
And, when thj tumults and thy fights are past , 
And when thy ISmels at my feet aie east, 
Faithful majst thou, like British Henry, prove 
And, Emma-like, let me letiun thy love 
Renown’d for truth, let all thy sons appear , 
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And constant beauty shall leward their care 
Mais smil’d, and bow’d the Cyprian doity 760 
Tnin’d to the gloiious iiiler of the sky. 

And thou, she smiling said, great god of days 
And verse, behold my deed, and sing my piaiso, 
As on the British eaith, my favouiite isle. 

Thy gentle raj^s and kindest influence smile, 
Thiough all hei laughing fields and verdant gioves, 
PjgDclaim with joy» these memoiable loves 
From oveiy annual course let one great day 
To celobiated spoits and floral play 
Be seti aside , and, in the softest la}S 770 

Of thy poetic sons, be solemn praise 
And everlasting marks of honoui paid, 

To the true lover, and the Nut-biown Maid, 
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AN ODE, 

HTIIMBLY IKSCBIBFD TO THE aUEEH, OF tIIL GEO 
HIOTJS SHCCESS OF HLH ]M1JEST1^S 
AEirS HECCTT 


WRtrrEN IN IMII \rlON or fcPENSLU’b SI xIL 

“ To lion p'i\ cntis fiiin i a G illi r, 
Eurnsque tellus audit Ibciiu 
Te cjcde guidentes Sicambu 
Conipositi£» vencrantiu armis lIoR 


PREFACE 



^HEN I fiist thoii£>lii of writing upon 
tins occasion, I found the id'^'^as so 
gicat end numcioiis, that I ]udged 
them moio propel foi tliouaimlli of an 
Ode, than foi any othoi soit of poetry I therofoio 
>sct Hoi ace bcfoio mo foi a pattern, andpartiou- 
laily his famous ode, the fouith of the foulth book. 


“ Qualem miui'stu'im fulrainis alitem,” 

■which he wioto in piaise of Duisiis after his expe- 
dition into Gj?iinany, and of Augustus upon Ins 
happ} choice of that gcneial And m the follow- 
ing poem, though I haae endear oaied to imitate 
all the gieat stiokcs of that ode, I ha\G taken the 
libeitj^ to go off fiom it, and to add ■vaiiously, as* 
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tlio siibjoot and o'\\n nnaginai’on cained me 
As'*to the st}le, the cUoilo I made of folio'\'^ing 
the ode m Latin dctei mined mo in Englidi to the 
stanza, and heiem it was impossible not to lia%c 
a mmd to follow oiu gieat countijman 8pcn&ei , 
which I have done (as well at least as I could) in 
the manner of my evpicssioii, and the turn of my 
niimbei having only added one verse to his stanza, 
-v^^iich I thought*made tho numbei moie harmo- 
nious, and avoided such of liio woids as I found 
too obsolete I have, howG\ er, retained some few 
of thtim, to make the coloining look moic like 
Spensei ’s Behest, command , hmul, ai my , pi ow- 
ess, strength, I lueet, I know, I iteen, I think, 
lohilom, hciotofoic, and two oi thiec nioie of 
that kind, which I hope tho ladies will pardon mo, 
and not judge my Miis^^ less handsome, though foi 
once she appeals m a farthingale I ha\e also, 
m Spenser’s manner, used CtCbar for the cmpcioi, 
Boy a £oi Ba\aiia, Bavea foi that pimee, Btcr fui 
^Danube, Ihena for Spam, 

That noble part of the Ode winch I just now 
mentioned, 

^ Gens, qnce ciemato foitis ab Iho 
Jactata Tuscis eequoubus,” &c 

whole Hoiaoe piaises the Romans as being des- 
cended fioni /Eneas, I ha\e turned to the honour of 
the Biitish nation descended fion^ Brute, likewise 
a Tiojan That this Brute, fourth oi fifth fiom 
yEneas, settled in England, and built London, 

► w''hieh is called Tioja Nova, oi Tioynovante, is a 
"•story which (I think) owes its original, if not to 
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Gcoffry of Monmouth, at least to the Monkish 
writers, yet is not i ejected by our great Ca'in- 
den , and is told by Milton, as if (at least) he was 
pleased with it, though possibly he docs not be- 
lieve it howe\er, it eanies a poetical authoiity, 
which IS sufficient foi oui purpose It is as cei- 
tarn that Bruto came into England, as that JEneas 
wont into Italy , and upon the supposition of these 
facts, Yirgil wiote the best poonT that the woiH 
evei lead, and Spensei paid Queen Elizabeth the 
greatest compliment 

I need not obviate one piece of ciiticism, Ohat I 
bring my heio 

Fiom bmmng Tioy, and Xanthus red with blood ” 

whereas he was not born when that city was de- 
stroyed Yirgil, m the case of his own JEneasie- 
latmg to Dido, will stand as a sufficient proof, that 
a man in his poetical capacity is not accountable 
for a little fault in chronology ^ 

My two great examples, Hoi ace and Spenser, in 
many things resemble each othei both have a 
height of imagination, and a majesty of expression 
m desciibmg the sublime, and both know to 
tempei those talents, and sweeten the desciiption, 
so as to make it lovely as well as pompous both 
have equally that agieeable manner of mixing mo- 
lality with their story, and that Cunosa Pclieitas 
in the choice o£ their diction, which every ^%ritor 
aims at, and so veiy few have reached both aie 
particularly fine in their images, and knowing m 
their numbers Leaving therefore oiii two masteis 
to the consideration and study of those who design 
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to ^xeel m poetiy, I onl}^ beg leave to add, that 
it IS long since I ha\o (oi at least ought to ha-ve) 
quitted Painassus, and all the flowery loads on that 
side the coiintiy , though I thought myself indis- 
pensably obliged, upon the piescnt occasion, to 
take a little jouiiiey into those paits 


AN ODE, 

HUMBLY IITSCEIBED TO THE GtITLEH 

HEN great Augustus govern’d ancient 
Rome, 

And sent his conquering bands to 
foieign wars , 

Abroad when dieadcd, and belo\’d at home, 

He saw his fame increasing with his 3^ oars, 
Iloia^, great bard f (so Fate ordain’d) aiose, 

And bold, as weie his countrymen in fight 
Snatch’d then fan actions horn degrading piose, 
And set their battles m eternal light 
High as* thoir trumpets’ time his lyre he stiiing, 9 
And with his prince’s arms he moraliz’d his song 

When bright Eliza rul’d Britannia’s state. 
Widely distributing hei high commands, 
AndlDoldly wise, and fortunately great, 

Fieed the glad nations from tyrannic bands,. 

An equal genius was in Spon&ei found , ^ 

* To the high theme he match’d his noble lays- 
He traveird England o’er on faiiy giound, 
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In m^st'c notes to &mg In a moiiaich’b piai&e 
Eecitmg wonclious tiiitlib m pleasing dieaips, 
lie dock’d Eliza’s head with Gloiiana’s bcinis 20 

But, greatest Anna ^ while thy aims puisne 
Paths of icnown, and climb ascents of fame, 
Winch nor Augustus, noi Eliza 1 now , 

What poet shall be found to sing thy name ^ ^ 

What numbers shall locoid, what tongue shall say, 
Til} i\ars on land, th} tiiumphs on the main‘^ 

0 i 111 cst model of imperial sway ’ 

What equal pen shall \Mitc thy ^^ondlOll& loign^ 
Who shall attempts and feats of anus icheaise, 
Not }ct by stoiy told, 1101 paialiel’d by ’voiso^ 

Mo all too mean for such a task I woct 
Yet, if the Bo\cicign Lad}' deigns to smiio, 

I’ll follow Horace ith impetuous heat, 

And clothe the \gisc in vSpensei’s nati\c stylo 
By these o\^mples lightly taught to sing, 

And smit with pi cabin 0 of my country’s piaiso, 
Bti etching the plumes of an imcomnion wing, 
High as Olympus I my flight uill zaisc, 

And latest irnos shall in my numhcis read 
Anna’s immoital fniiie, and }Liilboioughs liaidy 
deed u 

As the stiung eagle m the silent ^\ood, 

Mindless of wafiike lagc and hostile caic, 

Pla}s lound the locky cliff 01 ci}&UiI flood, 

Till by Jo\o’& lugh behests call d out to \\ai, 

And cliaig’d with ihundei of ins aiigiy king, 

His bosom with the -vengeful message glows 
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U]^aicl the iiobie bud dnects Ins \uiig. 

And, toweling lomid Ins nia&tei’s caitli-boiii foes, 
Swift he collects Ins fatal stock of no, io 

Lifts his fierce talon high, and daits the foiLed file 

Sedate and calm thus wetor Mailborough sate, 
Shaded with laurels, in his native land. 

Till Anna calls Iimi fiom his soft reticat, 

And gives hei second thunder to his hand 
Then, leaving sweet repose and gentle case, 

With aident speed ho seeks the distant foe, 
Maiching o’ei hills and vales, o’ei rocks and seas, 
lie meditates, and stiikes the wondrous blow 
Our thought files slowei than om geiiciars fame 
Giasps ho the bolt^ 'sso ask — ^^vdien ho has huiTd 
the fame 60 

When fieice Bavai on Jaduign’s spacious plain 
Did fiom afai the Biitisli chief behold, 

Bchw\t despaii, and lage, and hope, and pain, 
Something within his waning bosom roll’d 
Ho views that favoiiiite of indulgent fame, 

Whom whilom lie had mot on Istei’s shoie, 

Too w^ll, alas ^ tho man ho knows the same, 
Whoso pio\^c &3 theic iGpelFd tho Boyan powoi, 
And sent themiicmbling thioughthe flighted lands, 
Bwift as tho wlnilwind dines Arabia’s seatteFd 
sands. 70 

• 

His formei. losses ho foigcts to giieve. 

Absolves bis fate, if with a kinder lay 
It now would shine, and onl} give him leave 
To balance the account of Blenheim s da} 
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So the fell lion m the lonely glade, 

His side still smarting with the huntei’s spoai, 
Though deeply wounded, no way yet dismayM, 
Roars teuible, and meditates new war. 

In suUen fury traverses the plain, 

To hnd the venturous foe, and battle him again so 

Misguided piince ^ no longei yrgo thy fate, ^ 
Nor tempt the hero to unequal wai , 

Fam^d in misfoitune, and in rum gioat, 

Confess the foieo of Mailboioiigh’s stiongei j^tai 
Those lain el gropes (the meiits of thy }outh) 
Which thou fiom Mahomet^ didst gieatly gam, 
Willie, bold asseitoi of resistless tiutli, 

Thy swoid did godlike liberty maintain, 

Must fiom thy brow then failing honours shed, 
And their transplanted wreaths must deck a worthier 
head oo 

Yet cease the wajs of Piovidcnce to blaiifc, 

And human faults with human gnef confess, 

’Tis thou ait chang'd, while Heaven is still the same, 
Fiom thy ill councils date thy ill success 
Impaitial justice holds hei equal scales, 

Till strongei Virtue does the weight incline 
If over the© thy gloiious foe prevails, 

He now defends the cause that once was thme 
Righteous the wax, the champion shall subdue, 

The Electox of Bavam had foimeil;f acquued gieat 
leputation by the success cf his arms against the TuiLs, 
particulaily m obliging them to raise the siege of Vienna, 
after it had continued 59 days, in September 1683, with the 
loss of seventy -dve thousand men and their baggage 
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For Jove’s gieafc handmaid, Po^vel, must Joke’s 
decrees pm sue loo 

Haik ^ the due trumpets sound then shiill 
alarms ^ 

Ameiquciqtie/ blanch’d from the lenown’d Nas- 
sails, 

Hoaiy m wai, and bent beneath his arms, 

His glorious swefl^d with dauntless courage diavfs 
■When anxious Britain mourn’d hei paitmg loid, 
And all of William that was moital died, 

The Ihithful heio had receiv’d this sword 
Fiom his expiimg mastci’s much-lov’d side 
Oft fiom its fatal ire has Louis flown, 

Where’er great William led, oi Maese and Sambie 
run 110 

But brandislFd high, in an lil-omcn’d hour 
To thee, pioud Gaul, behold thy justest fear. 

The master sword, disposer of thy power 
’Tis that which Cmsar gave the Biitish peei 
He took the gift nor ever will I sheathe 
This steel (so Anna’s high behests ordam), 

The general said, unless by glorious death 
Absolv'd, till conquest has confirm’d youi reign 
Returns like these oui mistiess bids us make, m 
When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take 

And now fleiee Gallia iiislies on her foes, 
Hei*foiee augmented by the Boji^ bands, 

• • 

* Monsiem Auveiqueique who, in tho \eai 1704, and 
the succeeding campaigns, was appointed to the command 
of the Butch foices He was in great favour -vvitii King 
William, and piesent at his death 
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So Volga’s sticam, inci eas'd b} inounkiin 
Rolls AVI til ncAv fuiy domi thiougli Russia’s Linds 
Like tAvo gieat locks against the i aging tide, 

(If Viitne’s foice with Natme’s Ave compaio), 
Unmov’cl the tAA^o united chiefs abide, 

Sustain the impulse, and leccue the AA^ai 
Round their him sides m a am the tempest beats ^ 
And still the foaming AAnA’^e with lessen’d power 
i etreats, iso 

TliO lago dispers’d, the glorious pair adAaij,cc, 
With mingled anger and collected might, 

To tuin the AA^ar, and toll aggiessmg Fiance, 

Hoav Biitain’s sons and Bn tain’s fi lends can fight 
On conquest fi\’d, and covetous of fame, 

Behold thorn lushing through the Gallic host 
Thiough standing corn so runs the sudden flame, 
Or eastern Avinds along Biciha’s coast 
They deal then tenors to the adAeiso nation 
Pale death attends then aims, and ghastly^ deso- 
lation 140 

But while AAith flcicest no Bcllona gloAAS, 

And Em ope lathei hopes than feais her 
While Biitam pi esses hei afilicted foes. 

What horroi damps the stiong,and quells the gioat*^ 
Whence look the soidiei ’s cheeks dismay’d and pale‘s 
Erst ever dieadful, know they now to dread ^ 

The hostile troops, I Aveen, almost prevail , '' 

And the pin suers only not recode 
Alas ^ then lessen’d rage proclaims then grief ^ 
For, anxious, lo ^ they croAvd aiound thoir falling 
, chief 150 
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I thank \licG, Fate, exclaims the floice Ba\ai 
LcTBojcVs limnpet gialeM los sound 
I saw him fall^ then thundeibolt of wai — 

E\ci to vengeance sacied be the ground — 

Yam wish ^ shoit jo} ^ the hero mounts again 
111 greater gloiy, and with fuller light 
The evening star so falls into the mam. 

To use at moin^inoie pie^alently kighi 

fie rises safe^ but neai, too neai his side, i”9 

A good man’s grievous loss, a faithful servant dmcl 

propitioi^s Mars ^ the battle isricgain’d 
The foe with lessen’d wiath disputes the held 
The Biiton fights, by favouring gods sustain’d 
Fieedom must lu e , and lawless power must }ield 
Vain now the tales wdiicli fabling poets tell, 

That wavciing Conquest still desiics to ro'vc ^ 

In Maiiboioiigh’s camp tho goddess knows to dwell 
Long as the hero’s life lemaiiis hei love 
Agaia Fiance flies, again the Did c piusucs, ib9 
And on Eamiiia’s plains he Blenheim’s fame lenews 

Gloat thanks, 0 captain great in aims ^ iceone 
Fiom thy triumphant counties public loice, 

Thy coimtiy gieaiei thanlis can only guo 
To Anne, to hci who made those aims hei choice 
Recoidmg Schelleiibeig’st 9>iid Blenheim’s toils, 

^ the Battle of Eamihcs the D^ke of Mailboiough 
was twice HI the most imminent dangci , once by a fall 
fiom hift# hoi se, •and a second time hv a cannon shot that 
took oh the head of Colonel Biingfield as he was holding 
the stiirup foi his Giace to i amount 

I* Wlicie the Duke of Mailboiough gained a complete 
victoiy o\ei 10,000 Buauans m Juh, 1704 
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We dieaded lest thou shouldst those toils repe^ 
We view’d the palace chaig’d with Gallic spoils, 
And in those spoils we thought thy pi aise complete 
For never Greek we deem'd, noi Roman knight, 
In characters like these did e’er his acts indite iso 

Yet, mindless still of ease, thy viitiie flics 
A pitch to old and modern times unknown 
Those goodly deeds which we so nighly prize 
Imperfect seem, great chief, to thee alone 
Those heights, wheic ‘William’s viitiio mighyia\e 
staid, 

And on the subject world look’d safely down, 

By Marlboiough pass’d, the pi ops and steps weie 
made, 

Siiblimei } et to raise his queen’s renown 
Btill gaming more, still slighting what he gam'd, 
Nought done the hoio deem’d, while aught undone 
remain’d 190 

When swift -wing’d iiimoiu told the might} Gaul, 
How lesson’d fi om the field Ba\ ar was fled , 

He wept the swiftness of the champion’s fall ^ 

And thus the ro} al treat} -breaker said 
And lives ho yet, the gieat, the lost Bavar,^ 

Rum to Gallia in the name of fnend 
Tell me, how far has Foitime been severe^ 

Has the foe’s glory, or our grief, an end ^ 
Remains there of the fifty thousand lost, ^ 

To save oui threaten’d redm, or guard om shatter’d 
coast ^ ' 200 

To the close rock the fiighten’d laven flies, 
Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air 
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The &hagg;^wolf unseen and trembling lies, 

Wlffci the hoaise roar proclaims the lion neai 
Ill-starr’d did v^o oui forts and lines forsake, 

To daie oui British foes to open hght 
Our conquest we by stratagem should make 
Our tiiumph had been founded m our flight 
’Tis ours, by oiaft and by surprise to gain 209 
Tis theirs, to meet m aims, and battle in the plain. 

The ancient father of this hostile brood, 

Then boasted Biute, undaunted snatchM his gods 
Froin burning Troy, and Xanthus red with blood, 
And fix’d on silver Thames his dire abodes 
And this be Troynovante, he said, the sc it 
By Heaven 01 darn’d, my sons, youi lasting place 
Superior heie to all the bolts of fate 
Lne, mindful of the authoi of youi race, 

Whom neither Greece, noi wai, noi want, noi flame, 
Noi great Peleides’ arm, noi Juno’s rage could 

, tame. 220 

Then Tiidoi’s hence, and Stuait’s offspnng flow 
Hence Edwaid, dreadful with his sable shield, 
Talbot, Gallia’s power eternal foe, 

And Seymour, fam’d in council or in field 
Hence Nevil, great to settle 01 dethione. 

And Drake and Ca’ndish, tenors of the sea 
Hence Butlei’s sons, o’ei land and ocean known, 
Hcrbeit’s and Churchill’s waning^ pi ogeny 
Hence the long roll which Gallia should conceal 
Foi, oh^ who vanquish’d, loves the victor’s fame 

to tell 230 
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En\ied Batexinia, siuxcB fcBo oalv' 

Which on hei mount xin-top .she pioudly bcaisy 
Eludes the axe, and spioiits against the stioke, 
Suong fiom hei wounds, and gi cater by hci wars, 
And as those teeth, which Cadmus sow’d m eaiih, 
Produc’d new jouth, and fuinivsh’d fiesli supplies 
So wnth joung Mgoiii, and succeeding bnth, 

Hoi losses moio than iceompens’d aiise, 

And Gvhy age she with a laco is 'hi own’d, 2'"o 
Foi letters moio polite, in battles moio lenowuiM 

Obstinate powci, wdiom nothing can lepel'^ 2 ii 
Not the hoi CO Saxon, noi the eiuol Dane, 

Nor deep impic&sion of the Noiman steel, 

Noi Europe’s force amass’d by emioiis Spam, 

Nor France on univcisal sway intent, 

Oft bi caking leagues, and oft icncwing waia , 

Nor (fieqiicnt banc of weaken d goveinmoni) 
Then owai mtostmo feuds and mutual jais 
Those feuds and jais, in which I trusted mqic. 
Than m my ti oops, and fleets, andall the (iallic puw ci 

To fruitful Eheims, or fan Liitctia’s gate, 2^;i 
What tidings shall the mcssongci conwey 
Shall the loud hei aid our success relate, 

Or mitred piicst appoint the solemn day ^ 

Alas ^ my praises they no moie must sing , 

They to my statue now must bow no moie 
Biokcn, lepuls’dj-is thou immoital king 
Fallen, fallen foi o-^cr, is the Gallic rpowei — - 
The woman chief is mastei of the wmi 
Earth she has fieed by aims, and "sanqinsh’d 
Heaven by prnj cr 200 
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While the iiniiVI foe’s dcspau commends 
Tli^eoiincil and th}- deed, Mctonous queen. 

What shall thy subjects sa}, and what lli} fi lends ^ 
How shall thy tuumphs m oiii joy ho ooen^ 

Oh * deign to let the eldest of the iimo 
Kecite Britannia gicat^ and Gallia fiee 
Oh ^ with her sistei scidptiiio lot hci join 
To laise^ gieat AnnOy the monument to thee, 
dte theO; of all oifl good the sacred spiing, 

To thee, oiu deaiest dieacl, to thee, our softei 
king 170 

Lot Euiope sav’d the column high cicct, 

Than Tiajan’s highei, oi than Antonine’s, 

Where scmblmg ait may caive the fan effect 
And full achievement of thy gi cat designs 
In a calm Hoavon, and a soionci an. 

Sublime the queen shall on the summit *slancl, 
Fiom dangoi fai, as fai lemo-^^’d fioxn feai, 

And upmtmg down to oailh hci cliead command, 
All winds, all storms, that thi eaten human woe, 
Shall sink beneath hex feet, and spicad thou ii^go 
below 

Theio fleets shall stave, by winds anl dus 
toss’d, 

Till the young Aiistuan on Ibcua’s strand, 

Great as /Eneas on the Latian coast, 

Shall fix his foot and this, be tlij^ the land, 

Great Jo\0, vloie I foi cvei will lemam, 

(The empiie’s othei hope shall say) and here 
Yanquish’d, mtombkl I’ll he; oi, ci own’d, I’ll 
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0 vntue, to thy Biitish mothcx dear ^ / 

Like the fam’d Tiojan suffer and abide , ^89 

For Anne is thine, I ween, as Yeniis as Ins guide 

There, in eternal characters engiav’d, 

Vigo,* and Gibraltar, and Baicelone, 

Their foice destioy’d, their piivileges sa^’d, 

Shall Anna’s teiiois and hei mercies own 
Spain, fiom th’ usuipei Boiubon’s arms retiiev’dffl 
Shall with new life and grateful joj appeal, 
Numbering the wondeis which that youth achie\M, 
Whom Anna clad in arms and sent to wai , ' 
Whom Anna sent to claim Ibciia’s tin one, 

And made him more than king, in calling him her 
son 200 

There Istei, pleas’d by Blenheim’s glorious field, 
Rolling shall bid his eastern waves declare 
Germania sav’d by Britain’s ample shield, 

And bleeding Gaul afflicted by her speai , 

Shall bid them mention Mailboiough on that shore, 
Leading Ins islandeis, renown’d in arms, 

Thiough climes, where novel Butish chief befoie 
Or pitch’d his camp, oi sounded his alaims, 

Shall bid them bless the queen, who made his 
streams 

Glorious as those of Boyne, and safe as those of 
Thames 3io 

r ^ 

* Tigo was suipnsed by the Duke of Oimond and Sn 
Geoige Eooke, and the galleons taken an destroyed in the 
yeai 1702, Gibraltar by Sn Geoige Eooke m 1704, and 
Barcelona by the Prince of Hesse and the Eail of Peter 
borough m 1705 
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Biabanti\, clad with heldsj and down’d with 
to\\eis, 

With decent joy bliall hei deh\cici meet. 

Shall own thy aims, gieat queen, and bless thy 
poweis, 

Laying the keys beneath thy subject’s feet 
Fiandria, by plenty made the home of war, 

Shall weep her ciime, and bow to Chailes restoLd , 
With double vo\^s shall bless thy happy care. 

In having drawn, and having sheath’d the sword , 
From these then sistei pio\inces shall know, 
How*Anne suppoits a fiiend^ and how foigwes a foe. 

Bright swords, and eiested helms, and pointed 
speais, 12 L 

In artful piles around the work shall he , 

And shields indented deep in ancient wars, 
Blazon’d with signs of Gallic horaldiy, 

And standards with distinguish’d honours blight, 
Mark^of high power and national command, 
Which Valois’ sons, and Bourbon’s bore m fight, 

Oi gq^vG to Foix’ 01 Montmorency’s hand 
Great spoils, which Gallia must to Britain yield, 
From Cjgessy’s battle &a\’d, to grace Eamiiia’s field 

And, as fine art the spaces may dispose, ssi 
The knowing thought and cuiious eye shall see 
Thy emblem, gracious queen, the British rose, 
Type* of sweet rule and gentle ma^sty 
The northern thistle, whom no hostile hand 
Unhurt too. rudely may pro\oke, I ween , 
Hibernia’s haip, device of her command, 

'And parent of her mirth, shall there be seen 

VOL T K 
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Tliy vanquish’d lilies. Fiance, decay’d aid toin, 
Shall with disoi del’d pomp the lasting \vork ad<»^n. 

Beneath, gieat queen, oh ’ voiy fai beneath, 
Neai to the giound, and on the humble base, su 
To save heiself fiom daihiicss and fiom death, 
That Muse dcsiies the last, the lowest place , 
Who, though unmeet, yet touch’d the ti embling 
stung, 

For the fan fame of Anno and Albion’s land, 

Who duist of war and martial fiuy sing, 

And when thy will, and when thy subject’s If^and, 
Had quell’d those wars, and bid that fuiy cease, 
Hangs up hoi giatofulharp to conquest, and to peace 


CANTATA 

srx BY MONSinUE GALTJAED 
bucit 

TH ayeidantiaiirol’s ample shade, 
ijlyi 0 to mournful mimborfe strung, 
30 , immoital baid, supinely laid, 
Yenus thus addiess’d the song 
Ten thousand little loves aiound, 

Listening, ^d welt on cvoiy sound 

AJtmx 

Potent Yenus, bid thy son 

Sound no moio his due alaims. 
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on silent mgs is flo^^ n 
Gravel jears come i oiling on lo 

Spaie my age, unfit foi arms 
Safe and h amble let mo lost, 

Fiom all amoioiis caic icleas’d 
Potent Venus, bid thy son 

Sound no moio Ins duo aiaims 

nnciT 

Yet, Venus, why do I each mom pieparo 
Tho 4 agiant uieath foi Cloe’s haii ^ 

Why, V hy do I all day lament and sigh, 

Unless tho beauteous maid bo nigh 

And why all night pm sue liei in my dicams, 20 

Through flowoiy meads and crystal stioams ^ 

itncii 

Thus sung tho baid , and thus the goddess spoke 
Subm:i>si\o bow to Love’s inipeiious yoke 
Ever}/ state, and e\ciy age 
Shall^own m} rule, and feai my lago 
Compeird by mo, thy Muse shall pio\o, 

That all^the woild vas bom to love 

AUIET 

Bid tby destin’d lyre discover 
^Soft dobiie and gentle pain 
Often piaise^ and ah’vajs lo’ve lici 30 

Thioiigh hci cai, hei heait obtain 
Veise shall please, and sighs shall ino\e hei, 
Cupid does v,iih Phfohiu loign 
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HER RIGHT NAME 

B ;^S Nancy at hci toilet sar, 

^ Admumg this, and blaming that, 

^ Tell me, she said , but tell me tr^ic ; 
s The n}mph wlio could yoiu heart 
subdue 

What sort of charms does she possess ^ 

Absolve mo, fan one 111 confess, 

With pleasure, I leplicd Hoi hair, 

111 ringlets rather daik than fan. 

Does down her ivory bosom roll. 

And, hiding half, adorns the whole lo 

In hci high foiehcad’s fan half round 
Love sits in open tiiiiinph ciownM 
lie in the dimple of hei chin, 

In private slate by iriends is scon 
Her ejes aie neither black nui gray, 

Noi fieiee nor feeble is their lay, 

Then dubious lustie seems to show 
Something that speaks nor yes noi no 
Hei lips no living bard, I weet, 

May sa} , hov^ red, how round, how sweet* 20 
Old Homer only could indite 
Their vagrant grace and soft delight 
They stand recorded 111 his book, 

When Helen smil’d, and Hebe spoke — 
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The gip^ tuinmg to hei glass, 
l*bo plainly show’d she knew the face , 
And which am I most like, she said, 
Youi Cloe, 01 yoiii Nut-brown Maid “ 5 ^ 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN OYID ^ 

YID IS the the surest guide, 

You can name, to show the Avay 
To any woman, maid, or bride, 
Who resolves to go astiay 



A TRUE MAID. 

, no , foi my viigimty. 

When I lose that, says Rose, I’ll die 
Dehmd the elms, last night, ciied Dick, 
Rose, weie }ou not cxticmely sick*? 

* Tianslated fiom the following Madiigal of Gilbeit, sur 
FArt d’Aimei d’Oviclc, 



A IIIILI'5 

Cette lectuie ebt sms egnle, 

Ce li\ re est un petit dedale, 

Ou I’espiit prend plaibu d’enei, 
Philis, suivez les pas d’Ovide, 
C’est le plus agieable guide, 
Qii’on pent clioisn poui b’cgarei 
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ANOTIIEP 


r n 


EN monlLs af* li 


Iloximcl happen’d to 



to bed, 


Pho Well bled lici ^loans Auili so cl^aimmg a \oicc^ 
Tbaionehdltoftlicpaiish^^ ci&stimn’d'V’v itli thonoisO; 
Eut \Ahen Floimiel deign’d to lie pinatoly in, 

Ton months bdoie she and hci spouse wcic a j|lvin, 
She chose with such piudcnce hex pangs to conceal, 
That hei nuisc, nay, hci mid^ufe, scaico heaiclher 
once squeal 

Lcain, husbands, horn hence, foi the peace of yoiii 
ii\es, 

That maids make not half such a tumult as wives. 


A REASONABLE AFFLICTION 

Ins death-bed poor Lninn lies, 

His spouse IS m fh‘span 
With ficquent sobs, and mutual cries, 
Tliej^both expifss then caie 

A diffcicnt cause, &a}& paison Si}, 

The same effect ma} gn e 
Pool Lubin fcais that ho shall die , 

His wife, that he ma} li\e« 
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ANOTHER 

ROj\I hei own native France as old Alison 
past, 

Sho lopi cach’d Eiigli&li Nell with neglect 
OL with malice, 

That the slattern had left, in the hniij and haste 
II Cl lady’s complexion and eye-brows at Calais 



ANOTHER 



Her caieless but afHicted maid, 

Put me to bed then, wi etched Jano, 
Alas*^ when shall I rise again 
I can behold no moital now 
Foif*what’s an 03/6 without a hiow*^ 


ON THE S\ME SUBJECT 

N a dark comci of the house 

Pool Helen sits, ainf ‘^obs and ones, 
She will not see hci loving spouse, 

Noi hoi moie deal piequet-ailies 
Unless she find hei ejc-biows. 

She’ll e’en eep out lici e} es. 
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ON THE SAIHE SUBJECT 

ELEN just slipt into bed 

Hei cj c-bro\\ s on the toilet lay 
Away the kitten with them fled, 

As fees belonging to hoi prey 

Foi this misfoitune caiolc&s Jane, 

Assure 50111 self, was loiidl} latcd 
And madam, getting up again, 

\\ ith hei own hand tho mouse-trap baited 

On little things, as sages wiite, 

Depends oiu human joy 01 soiiow 10 
If 0 don’t catch a mouse to-night, 

Alas ^ no G5’’e-brows foi to-monow 



PHILLLS\S AGE 


P^OW old ma\ Phillis bo, 5011 ask,^ 
Whose beaut} thus all licaits en- 
^ gages ^ 

To answei is no easy task 
For she has ically two ages 


Stiff in biocade, and pinch’d yi sta}vS, 
Ilei patches, paint, and jewels on , 
All day let cn%} mow her face, 

And Phiihs is but twxnty-one 
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patches^ jewels laid a&ide^ 

At night astionomers agree, lo 

The evening has the day belied, 

And Phillis IS some forty-three 


FOEMA BONUM FEAOILE 

HAT a'^fiaii thing is beauty ^ sajs Baion 
Le Cl as, 

Peiceivmg his mistiess had one eye of 
glass 

And scaicely had he spoke it, 

When she moie confus’d as more angiy she grew, 
By a negligent rage prov’d the ma\im too tiiie 
She dropt the ej e, and broke it 



A CRITICAL MOMENT 



OW eapiicious woie Nature and Art to poor 
NelU 

She was painting her cheeks at the time 
her nose fell 


AN EPIGRAM 

WniTTEK TO THE EUKE EE NOAELES 

AIN the concern which you expiess, 
That uncall’d Alard will possess 

Your house and coach, both day and 
night, 
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And that Macbeth %va3 hannied If-sS 
By Banqiio fe restless spiighl 

'With fifteen thousand pounds a }cai, 

Do }oii complain, 30U cannot bcai 
An ill, ’^011 mo} so soon ictiiuo^ 

Good Alaid, faith, is niodestci 

By much, than 5011 belio\e 10 

Lend him but lift} louis-d’or , 

And you shall nc\ci S(‘c him moio , 

Talc the adMCc , piobatum cst 
Why do the gods indulge oiii stoic, 

But to seciiic our icst 


EPILOGUE TO PITyEDRA AND HIPPOLITUR - 
A TiiVGi iiY, BY i\in rnMiiNi) s"\niir spoklit by 

MlvS OXDMl LI), "SMIO VCPLI) ISUFISTA 



* ThisexcdlinttnyefU, illhoas?!! poifoimedb} Brtteiloii, 
Booth, Mis Bain, lind Mi < Oldiield, met with but a 'veiy 
cold leccptioii lionijlfho publif on its hist ippeuuKe* In 
the Spec tatoi, Ko 18, Mi Addison s n s— Would one think 
It nas possible (at a time nhni an luthoi* lived Idiat vv is 
able to vvute the Phedia and llippolitus) toi a people to be 
so btiipidly fond of the It ilian opei i, as scaico to give i thiul 
daj’fe bcaiing to that adma ible ti iged) ” Uhe piologue to 
It was vuittcn by Mr Addison 
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iioiii^iiiipidcs makes Phsodia speak, 

And comes to town to lot us modems know, 

How women lov’d two thousand ycais a^o 
If that be all, said I, e’en bum }onr play 
Egad ^ w e know all that, as well as the} 

'^Show us the 5^oUthfiil, handsome charioteer, 

Film in his seat, and running Ins caicei , lo 
4)111 souls WOUI4 kindle with as generous flames, 
As e’ci inspii ’d the ancient Grecian dames 
E\eiy Isincna would icsign hci bieast, 

Andie\ery deal Ilippolitiis bo blest 

But, PS it is, six flouncing Flandeis marcs 
Aio c'^on as good as any two of theiis 
And if Hippolitus can but contrue 
To buy the gilded chaiiot, John cm drive 
Now of the bu&tlo you ha\e seen to-day, 

And Pha3dia’s moials m this scholar’s play, 20 
Something at least in justice should be said , 

But this Hippolitus so flUs one head 

Well*^ Phaedia liv’d as chastly as she could ^ 

Fop she was fathci Jo\c’& own flesh and blood 
PIei>awkwaid love indeed was oddly fated, 

She and her Poly weic too near 1 elated. 

And y^Jfc that sciuple had been laid aside, 

If honest Theseus had but fairly died 
But when ho came, what needed ho to know, 

But that all mattcis stood in statu quo ao 

Thcio T^as no harm, 011 see, 01 giant Ihciowoie, 
She might want conduct , but he wanted caic 
’Twas-in a husband little less than iiido, 

Upon his wife’s letiiement to intrude — 

He should have sent a night 01 two befoie, 

That ho would come exact at such an hour , 
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Then he had turn’d all tiagcdy to jest 
Found e^eiy thing contiibute to his lest. 

The picquet- friend dismiss’d^, the coast all deal, 
And spouse alone impatient foi hci deai 40 

But if these gay leflections come too late, 

To keep the guilty Phccdra from hei fate , 

If 30111 moio serious judgment must condemn 
The dire effects of hci imhapp3 flame 
Yet, ye chaste mations, and ye iendei fan, 

Let lo\o and innocence engage jmui care 
My spotless flames to youi protection take , 

And spare pooi Phaedra for Ismena’s sake 


EPILOGUE TO LUCIUS ^ 

A TnvanuY, bt mbs dt la Bi'vimr hayluy 
spoivrii- B\ MBS irolU’OY 

HE female authoi leciies to-d*^3% 
Tiiisls to hci st\ the meiit of Ik 1 plaj 
Like fatliei Baj^cs sociiicty she sits 
down 

Pit, hox, and gallciy, ’gad » all’s oui own 
In ancient Gicocc, she sa3"s, when Sappho writ, 

By then apjilauso the enties show’d their wit, 
They tun’d their voices to her lyiic stimg , 

* This play acted at Diuij lane, na 1717, with suc- 
cess In the dedication to Sii Richaid. Steele, "Viho wiote a 
piologue to it, the aiithoi apologues foi the severity of hei 
foimci -wiitings against him 
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Though thW could all do something moie than sing 
Biffifcono OTSeption to this fact we find, 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, lo 

An ill-bied boat-man, lough as wa?e& and wind 
From Sappho do%vn thioiigh all succeeding ages, 
^And now on Fiench, or on Italian stages, 

Bough satires, sly lemarks, ill natui’d speeches, 
Are always aimkl at poets that wear breeches 
Arm^d with Loagmus, or with Bapin, no man 
Diew a shaip pen upon a naked woman 
The blustering bully, in oiir neighboiuing stieets, 
Seo^s to attack the female that he meets 
Fearless the petticoat contemns his fiowns 20 
The hoop secuies whatevei it siu rounds 
The many-coloiu’d gentry there abo\e, 

By turns are rul’d by tumult, and by love 
And while then swcct-hcaits thou attention fix. 
Suspend the dm of then damn’d clatteiing sticks 
Now, Bus 

To ;^ou oui aiithoi makes hei soft request, 

Who speak the kindest, and who write the best, 
Yoiu sympathetic heaits she hopes to move, 

FioJa tender friendship, and endeaung lo^o )o 
If Petraieh’s Muse did Lama’s wit leheaiso. 

And dowley flattei’d dear Oimda’s \ci&e, 

She hopes fiom you — Pox take hei hopes and fcais 
I plead her sex’s claim , what matters hers ^ 

By 0111 full powci of beauty we think fit 
To,damn this salique law impo^d on w it 
We’ll tiy thg einpiie }ou so long ha\e boasted , 
And il'wc aio not piais’d, we’ll not be toasted 
Appiovc what one of us presents to-night, 

Oi evei} moital woman hcie shall wiite 40 
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Rural, pathetic, naiiati\o, sublime, 

Well wiite to you, and make } on wntc in ih} , 
Female lemaiks shall take up ail }oiu time 
Yom tune, pool souls ’ Wll take your vciy mono} , 
Female thud da5S shall come so quick upon }0 
As long as wo ha-vo c}cs, oi hands, oi bicath, 
Wo’ll look, 01 wiito, 01 taUv }oii all to death 
Unless you yield foi bcttci and foi worse 
Then the she-pegasus shall gam the eouisc. 

And the giay maio ^vlll pio\e the better hoi sc so 


THE THIEF AND THE CORDELIER, 

A BALLAD 0.0 OHE TITJrL OP LIKO JOHJT AKD THE 
ABBOT OP C VHTEEBXJET. 

0 has c’ci been at Pans must needs 
know the (Jic^o, 

Che fatal ictieat oi th’ iinfoitunato 
bia\c ^ 

Where honour and justice most oddly contnbuto, 
To case heiocs’ pains b} a haltoi and gibb<rb, 
Deny down, down, hey deny down. 

There death breaks the shackles which force had 
put on , ^ 

And the hangman completes what the judge but 
begun , 

Theie the squire of the pad, and the knight of the 
post, 
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Find theii pairs no moio balk’d; and tlicu liopcs 
^ no %uie Gloss’d 

Doii} down, &c 10 

Gicat claims aio iheie madc; and gieat scciots aie 
known ; 

^And the king; and the law, and the thief has Ins 
0\^m ; 

gut heal eis 4:17 out. What a deuce dost thou 

ail^ 

Cut off thy reflections; and give us thy tale 

Deny down, <&c 

’Twas theio then, in civil respect to haish laws. 
And loi want of false witness, to back a bad cause, 
A Noiman, though late, was obliged to appear. 
And who to assist, but a grave Cordchci 

Deny down. See 20 

The squire, whose good giaec was to open the 
scene, 

Scelh’d not in gicat haste, that the show should 
begin 

Now fittod the haltei, now tiavers’d tho cait, 
iVnd oft%n look leave but was iolh to dopait 

Deny down, 

What fnghtens you thus, good son"^ says tho 
pi lest 

You murdoi ’cl; aio sony, and have been confess’d 
0 father ^ my’sonow will scarce save my bacon 
Foi twas not that I muidei’d,but that I was taken 

Dell} down, See so 
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Pngli’ piithcc neei tioublo tliy hcad^witli such 
t incics ^ 

Rely on the aid } on shall lia\e fiom Sami Fuineib , 
If tho mono^ } on promis'd be brought to the chest, 
You ha\e only to die lot the chinch do the lest 

Deny down, die 

And what will folks sa}., if they sec }on afiaid*^ 

It lefleets upon me, as I know no4 my trade 
Courage, fiicnd, to-day is yoiii peiiod of sonow, 
And things will go bettei, believe me, to-mouow 

Deny down, d&c <io 

To-inoirow"^ oin heio replied in a fnght 
He that's hang'd bcfoie noon, ought to think of 
to-night 

Tell yoiii beads, quoth the piicst, and be faiily 
tiuss'd up, 

For you surely to-night shall in Paiadiso sup 

Dell} down, 

Alas ^ quoth the sqmi c, howo’ei sumptuous the tfcat, 
Parblcu, I shall ha\e little stomach to eat 
I should therefoie esteem it gioat iaioiii and giacc, 
Would you be so kind, as to go in my plaee 

Dcu} down, m 

That I would, quoth the father, and thank } ou to 
boot, 

But our actions, you know, with oin dut} must suit 
The feast, I propos'd to } ou, I cannot taste , 

Foi this night, by oiu older, is mark’d foi a fast 

Deny clotin, tic 
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Then iuinmg about to the hangman, he said, 
Dibpt:% 3 li me/I pnthec, this tioublc&omo blade 
For thy coid, and my coid both equally tic, 

And wo live by the gold foi which othoi men die 

Derry down, Ac 60 


AN EPITAPH 

fetet quicunque volet potens 
Aulffl culmine IuT>nco, SnNLCA 

NTEPtR’D beneath this niaiblc stone 
Lie sauntenng Jack and ^dle Joan 
While lolling thieescoie years and one 
Did lound this globe then courses rim. 
If human things went ill or 'svcll , 

If changing empires loso oi fell. 

The morning past, the evening came, 

Alad found this couple still the same 
They walked and oat, good folks what then ^ 
Wh;^thcn they walk’d and eat again lo 
They soundly slept the night away , 

H'hcy did just nothing all the day , 

And having bmied chiidien fom, 

*^011111 not talvo pains to tiy moie 
Nor sistei ^cither had, nor biothci , 

TheT seem'd just tallied for each othei 
,Thcii moial and economy 
Host pcifcctlj they made agieo 
^OL I s 
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Each \iitiia kept its piopei bound, ^ 

Noi tic&pass'd on the othoi’s gioimd 20 

Noi fame, noi censure they icgaided, 

They ncithei punish’d nor lewaidcd 
He cai’d not what the footmen did, 

Hci maids she ncithei piais’d noi chid. 

So cveiy seivant took his com so, 

And bad at fiist, they all gicw ^\oise 
vSlothful disoider fill’d his staSlo , 

And sluttish plenty deck’d hei table 
Then beer was strong , then wmo was gpi t , 
Then meal was laigo , then gi ace was shoi t ao 
They ga\c the poor the lemnant meat, 

Just when it grew not fit to eat 

They paid the church and paiish lato, 

And took, but load not the leceipt 
Foi which they claim their Sunday’s duo, 

Of slumbeimg in an uppei pew 

No man’s defects sought thc} to know, 

So ne\ei made thcmschcs a foe 
No man’s good deeds did they commend , 

So ne\ci rais’d themselves a friend. 40 

Nor chensh’d they lelations poor , 

That might decrease their present sioaiH) 

Noi bam noi house did they lopau , 

That might oblige thou future hen , 

They ncithei added noi confounded , 

They ncither^wantcd nor abounded 
Each Chiisimas they accompts did deal, 

And wound then bottom loimd Ihc ^c^i 
Nor tear nor smile did they eniplo;y 
At news of public giief, or jo} sg'' 

y/hen bells were rung, and bonfiies made, 
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If afeUcIj the} ne’er denied then aid , 

T^n jiig'kvas to the lingers earned, 

Wlioc\ei cithei died, oi married 
Their billet at the hie was found, 

Whoever was depos’d, oi ci own’d 

Noi good, 1101 bad, noi fools, nor iso , 

They would not ieain, nor could ad'vise 
Without love, hati ed, joy, oi fear, 

► They led — a Lund of — as it weic eo 

Nor wish’d, noi cai’d, noi laugh’d, nor cued 
And so they liv’d, and so they died. 


HOKACE, LIB I EPIST IX IMITATED 


Septimius, Claudi, nimiium intelljgit unus, 

Quanti me facias, See 

f 

^0 THE EIGHT HONOUEABLE ME. HABLEY ^ 

EAR DICK,t howe’er it comes into his 
head. 

Believes as firmly as he does his eicod, 
That 5 oil and I, Sir, aio extiemel} 
gieat. 

Though I plain Mat, you mmistei of state 
Oho woi d fi om me, Without all <%iibt, he saj s, 

# 

Aft e*n\ aids Eail of 0\foul and Moi timer 
f This Richaid Shelton, Esq one of the inteilocutois 
in the poem of Alma Mi Pnoi in liis ill styles him his 
Meai fuend and companion 
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Would fix: his fortune in some little place 
Thus beitei than mjself, it seems, ho 
Ho\v fai my inteicst ^\ith my pation goes , 

And an&\’ieiing all objections I can make, 

Still plunges deepci m his deal mistake 

Fiom this wild fancy, Sir, theio may pioceed 
One wildci yet, which I foresee and dread , 
That I, in fact, a ical intciest have. 

Which to my own advantage I w<!lild save, 

And, with the usual courtier’s tuck, intend 
To sei\c m}self, forgetful of my fn end 
To shim this censiiie, I all shame laj^ by, 

And make my i cason with his u ill conipl} , 
Hoping foi my excuse, Twill be confess’d, 

That of tu 0 eviis I ha\ c chose the least 
So, Sn, with this cpistolaiy scroll, 

Receive the paitnci of my inmost soul 
Him you will find in letters, and in laws 
Not imexpoit, firm to his coimtiy’s cause, 

Waim in the gloiioiis inteiest 3.011 pm sue, 

And, in one woid, a good man and a tine 
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TO MR HARLEY, WOUNDED BY 
GUISCiRD-^ 1711 

ab ipso 

Ducit opes nni muiTique feuo Hor 

N OB* gioat now, siipenoi to an age, 
The full e\ti ernes of Nature’s force 
%-\e find 

How heavenly virtue can exalt, or rage 
Infernal, how degiade the human mind 

While the fieico monk docs at his trial stand, 

He chews revenge, abjuring his offence 
Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 

He stabs his judge to prove his innocence 

The guilty stioke and tortuie of the steel 

Infix’d, our dauntless Biiton scarce peieeives lo 

* 4ntome de Guiscaid had been Abbot of Boih, near the 
Cevennes. in Fiance, but being of a vicious and pi ofligate dis- 
position, be committed oUences -which obliged him to % from 
bis coiinJi-y He aftenvaids enteied into the aim}, and was 
made colonel of a legiment of hoise, and lieutenant geiieial, 
With pensions both fiom England and Holland He aftei- 
waids, to make bis peace with Fiance, became a spv on the 
b nglisb couit, vas discoveied, and taken befoie the council 
40 be examined, when m a fit of madness and despair he 
st limed Ml Hailey -wtoi a penknife ’^^hich he had secieted 
He vas immediately seemed, but died in Newgate a few dajs 
aftei, ot some wounds he leceiyed in the scuffle A veiy 
parti^ulai account of this tiansaction by Dean Swift and 
Mis Maiilej is printed in the Supplement to the Dean’s 
wotks 
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The woiiiids liis coimti} from his death miis. 

The patiiot %icws, foi those alone giicyjrS 

The baibaious rage that diust attempt thy life, 
Hailey, gieat coimsclloi, extends thy fame 
And the sharp point of ciiiel Giiiscard's hiiife, 

In biass and maihle car\cs Ihy deathless name. 

Faithful asscitor of thy counti'\ s cause, 

Bntain with teais shall bathe thygloii oils wound 
She foi th} safety shall onlaige hci la\^s, 

And in hei statutes shall th> woith bo fouiyl 2 u 

Yet midst hci sighs she tiiumphs, on the hand 
Fcilecting, that diifus'd the public ^^oo, 

A sliangei to lici altais, and her land 
No son of hcis could meditate this bloM 

Meantime thy pain is gracious Anna^s eaio 
Our queen, oin .saint, ^\ltll sacnficing bicath, 
Softens th\ anguish m iiei powciful piayci f 
She pleads thj scimlc, and foi bids ihy deatlr 

Gicat as thou ait, thou canst demand no more, 

0 bieast liewail’d by earth, picseu’d by beaten I 
No Ingliei can aspumg virtue soax .n 

Enough to thcc of giicf, and fame is given 
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AN EXTEMPORE INVITATION 

TO THE LAEL OF OXrOllD^ LOUD UlOn TllEA&ITHEE;, 
MECCXII 


MY LOEE, 

wecldy fu ends to-moiiow meet 
Matthew^s palace, in Duke-stiect, 
tiy foi once, if they can dine 
L bacon-ham, and mutton-ohine. 

If weaned with the great affairs. 

Which Britain trusts to Hailey’s cares, 

Thou, humble statesman, ma^st descend, 

Thy mind one moment to unbend. 

To see th^ sonant fiom his soul 

Crown ^\ith thy health the sprightly bowl : lo 

Among the guests, which e’oi my house 

Eliceiv’d, It never can piodiieo 

t)f honoui a inoic gloiious pi oof — 

Though Doisct us’d to bless the loof. 
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